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PREFACE. 



English children should have such a familiar and 
intimate knowledge of the geography of their own 
conntry as would make a railway journey a delight ; 
and this is especially the case in these days when 
** cheap trips " afford opportnnities ** to see for them- 
selves " to persons whose eyes have been opened by 
previous instruction. 

The following chapters are an attempt to make 
the landscape, industries, and associations of the 
teveral eauntiea familiar conceptions to children ; as 
it appears to the writer that the only way in which 
" England '* can be practically known is,- county by 
county. Certainly no other mode of treatment is 
equally interesting, — so curiously individual in its 
aspect, history, and employments is each of the forty 
shires. 

The geography of England embraces such various 
knowledge, that it appears to be a subject better 
suited to the intelligence of children of ten and 
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IT PREFACE. 

eleven, than to that of the younger children in 
Standard III. Still, as the language of this book is 
easy with a view to promote fluent reading, teachers 
who preferred to use it for Standard III. would not 
find the reading lessons to present any difficulty. 

An eflfort is made to awaken intelligent interest 
in the chief crafts by which English people live. 

It is hoped that the notices of great men or of 
noble deeds which belong to many of the counties 
may stimulate patriotic feeling. 

The physical geography of the country is taken 
up as "common information," without the "precision 
of statement " which belongs to scientific teaching : 
it is hoped, however, that the data gathered in this 
way may serve as a basis for such teaching. The 
maps which illustrate each chapter are on a uniform 
scale, to convey a just idea of the relative size of the 
counties. 

It is earnestly recommended that teachers should 
require their classes to answer the set of map 
questions belonging to each county-map in writing ; 
and, afterwards, viva voce, from memory. This exer- 
cise should secure an exact as well as intelligent 
knowledge of the geography of the several counties, 
and would furnish capital home work. The questions 
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upon the map of the county should be answered 
before the lessons upon it are read; the children 
will thus be prepared to read with intelligent under- 
standingy and will perceive that the text covers each 
county, bit by bit, in regular topographical order. 
A wall map of England should be used when the 
lessons are read. 

The general outlines of the geography of England 
are, it is supposed, already known by the class, as 
this is a subject better adapted for oral teaching than 
for a class Header. 

It is a source of regret that, for want of space, 
much matter is left out, fully as interesting and 
important as that which appears. Indeed, it has 
been found necessary greatly to reduce a larger work 
which was at first prepared for a school reading 
book. 

The authorities consulted, and the sources &om 
which information has been derived, are too numerous 
for the writer to do more than make here a general 
grateful acknowledgment. 

C. M. M. 

Manningham, 1880. 
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BOOK III. 



NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

I. 

THE BORDEB. 

The two northern counties of Northumberland and 
Durham are alike in many points. They are both 
marked by hill and dale, both are rich in coal and 
lead, and both have many busy ports on their eastern 
coast. They have, also, much of their history in 
common, for Northumberland is a border county, and 
Durham has shared with it in the fortunes of war. 

The title of " border county " has no meaning for us 
now ; because, for nearly three centuries, Scotland has 
had the same sovereign as England. But before that 
time, if you had been a borderer, that is, had lived in 
a border county on either side of the Cheviots, you 
might, any night, have had your cattle and growing 
crops carried off, and your house burnt over your head. 

Three of our kings, the first three Edwards, carried 
on a long war with Scotland, which they hoped to 
conquer and add to the English crown. They did not 
succeed; but, during the two hundred years which 
followed the attempt, this war led to constant feuds 
>between the two countries. 

In the first place, Scotland was never sure that some 
other English king would not covet the Scottish crown. 
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2 NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

Therefore, she always tried to secure France as her 
fiiend, so that if the English king should invade Scot- 
land, France would come to her aid. The consequence 
of this alliance was, that Scotland had in return to fight 
for France against England, and this led to frequent 
wars between the two countries. 

In the second place, the great border families, English 
and Scotch, learned to hate one another, and were 
always seeking cause for quarrels. And as the Scotch 
Douglases and the English Fercies, Earls of North- 
umberland, were both great barons, with many noble 
friends and many thousands of followers, a quarrel 
between the two families mi^ht at any time lead to a 
general war. 

Thus, while our Edward III. was fighting his French 
battles, David of Scotland thought he could help France 
by marching down into England, and, possibly, con- 
quering the country in the king's absence. He marched 
through Northumberland and Cumberland, burning 
and slaying as he went. But everybody was not at 
the wars. The brave Queen Philippa and the lords 
Percy and Neville, helped by three or four bishops, 
raised the north-country folk ; a battle was fought on 
some hills close by the city of Durham; the Scots 
vroze beaten, and their king taken prisoner. A beauti- 
ful cross, named after the Lord Neville, was built on 
the spot in memory of the fight, which has since been 
known as the battle of Neville's Cross. 

Three places in Northumberland became famous in 
these early " border " wars, Otterbum, in the pleasant 
valley of the Eede; Humbledown Hill, in the bleak 
moors to the north; and Flodden Field, near the 
Cheviot Hills. In 1388 the battle of Otterbum, or 
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" Chevy Cliase/' was fought, in which the Earl Percy 
was killed, whose death was avenged twenty years 
after at Humbledown. 

'' This fight did last tram break of day 
Till setting of the sun, 
For when they rung the evening bell. 
The battle scarce was done. 



** Of fifteen hnndred Englishmen, 
Went home but fifty-three ; 
The rest in Chevy Chase were slain^ 
Under the greenwood tree." 

Another far more terrible border fight took place 
npon Flodden Field, near the Cheviots* 

It was in the reign of the eighth king Henry (1518) ; 
England was at war with France ; and James of Scot- 
land, in order to help his French allies, gathered all 
the best men of his kingdom, in nnmber 50,000, crossed 
the Tweed, and laid waste Northnmberlcuid all about 
the river. 

The king of England sent a much smaller army 
against him under the Earl of Surrey. The armies 
met at Flodden, and the fight lasted until it grew too 
dark for the men to see one another. Nobody knew 
that night on which side the victory lay ; but the sun 
rose on a day of heavy mourning for Scotland. The 
"Flowers of the Forest," the bravest and noblest of 
her sons, lay by hundreds dead upon the field; and, 
amongst the rest, was the king, so mangled that his 
J&iends failed to recognise the body. 

It is indeed a good thing for both countries that 
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4 NORTHUMBERLAND Ain> DURHAM. 

Scotland and England are now united under one crowi>. 
Even in the earliest days of English history, when the 
Romans ruled, the Fiote, that is the savage tribes who 
inhabited Scotland, were constantly breaking over the 
border. Agrioola, the Homan general who completed 
the conquest of Britain, built eighteen forts, or towers, 
between the Solway Firth and the Tyne, so that the 
Roman soldiers who manned them might keep these 
barbarians back. A later emperor, Hadrian, built a 
stone wall nearly in the same place, — a great wall, 
parts of which are still to be seen, a hundred miles 
long, and necu'ly wide enough for a carriage road on 
the top. 

The border land, this " debatable land," where the 
"rank reivers and moss troopers" used to "gallop 
over moss and moorland, is now marked by the richest 
meadows, the fairest fields. The tract which used to 
lie between the two countries — a blasted and desolate 
region, ravaged with fire and sword, drenched with 
blood, and peopled only with horrible memories — is 
now turned into a garden. Large com farms extend 
up to the very ridges of the Cheviots." 

There is still a pine wood on Flodden Ridge where 
King James and his brave Scots rested before the 
fatal battle ; but the field of " red Flodden," itself, is 
marked off by hedges, its heather has given place to 
com, and there is little in the aspect of the country to 
remind us 

'' Of the stem strife and carnage di'ear 
Of Flodden's fotal field.'' 
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11. 

THE DALES AND VALES. 

Northumberland and Durliam are both mountainous 
in the west. The Cheviot Hills are in Northumber- 
land, and divide it from Scotland. These are a rang^ 
of moorland hills, cold and bare, except for peat and 
heather and the short turf of the lower hills, which 
feeds the nimble Cheviot sheep. Here and there, rather 
high, pointed peaks rise above the rest, such as Cheviot 
Top, Carter Fell, and Peel Fell. 

The hills of Durham are the Pennines, the great 
central moorland chain, which begins at the Cheviots, 
ends at the Peak in Derbyshire, and divides the rivers 
that flow east from those flowing west in all the 
northern counties ; in other words, these mountains 
form the watershed of this part of England. 

These hills, too, are high, wild moorlands, with 
deep bogs, patches of heather, and great crags scat- 
tered about, where scarcely any plant taller than the 
low-growing mountain bilberry is to be seen. Sheep 
and even cows feed on the short grass of the lower 
slopes. 

The most desolate part of this moorland country 
is where the four counties of Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Durham, and Yorkshire almost join. Here 
— ^at Coalcleugh, the highest village in England ; at 
Allendale, Allenhead, and other villages in North- 
umberland ; at St. John's, in the Dale of the Wear ; 
and at Middleton and Eggleston, in that of Tees — the 
steady, kindly lead-miners have their homes. This is 
the great lead-mining country, where veins of lead ore 
run, often at a great depth, in the mountain limestone. 
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These western moimtaiiis send out spurs towards 
the east — three or four in Northumberland, two 
great spurs in Durham — which look as if the land 
swelled up into high ridges or waves of rugged 
moorland, leaving deep valleys between them. The 
moors get higher and more barren towards the west; 
they are generally let out to farmers for sheep pas- 
tures, and cure divided into patches by rough stone 
walls. 

Towards the west, where the mountains are high, 
there are beautiful dales between the spurs, like those 
in Yorkshire ; dales, where mountain streams roar over 
stony beds, and cut their way through rocky glens, or 
among deep woods ; and these glens open suddenly 
into quite broad, green valleys, shut in by the moors. 
The rivers, wide and faU with the waters of many 
streams, leave their narrow picturesque dales, and flow 
through these beautiful valleys, and across the open 
country to the sea. These rivers are bordered by green 
pastures, where the short-homed Durham ox feeds — a 
broad, thick beast, fattest of any that make beef for the 
Christmas markets. 

The northern farmers know how to make the best of 
their land, and the valleys are covered with cornfields, — 
wheat, and, farther to the north, with barley and oats. 
The low land by the coast does best for growiug potatoes 
and turnips. 

In the east is a coal-field, reaching from the Coquet 
in Northumberland to the south of Durham, where all 
the mining villages are, and where there is the smoke 
of many blast furnaces; for iron, as well as coal, is 
found in this locality. 

The bonny rivers of Northumberland — ^the Aln, the 
Coquet, and the Tyne — all flow in nearly the same 
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direction towards the sea. The Tweed, whicli is parfl j 
a Sootch river, divides Northumberland from ScotLand 
on the north, as the Tyne divides it from Durham on 
the south. 

The Tweed has Berwick at its mouth — a town to 
which many a tale of border warfare belongs. It is 
a trading town now, and a fishing town, for the Tweed, 
like all the Northumbrian rivers, is famous for its fish 
— splendid salmon and trout. Alnwick is the chief 
town on the Aln. 

The Coquet has Warkworth, a busy little port, at 
its mouth ; Coquet Island, with its lighthouse, lies off 
the coast. The Wansbeck flows nearly round Morpetik, 
a busy town, where iron farm implements, such an 
ploughs and harrows, are made. Leather and flannel 
are also made here. 



in. 

BIVERS AND TRADING TOWNS. 

The Tyne is the chief river of Northumberland. 
It is formed by two streams, North Tyne and South 
Tyne, each of which flows through its own beautiful 
dale. The two join above the old town of Hexham, 
where a battle was fought in a war we have not yet 
spoken of. 

Towards Newcastle, the Tyne becomes a busy river; 
and its bed has been deepened thence to the sea. Along, 
the sides of the river are ship-building yards, and 
factories and stores are crowded on its banks. New^ 
castle is an important port, which sends coal, iron 
goods, and lead, with glass bottles and other things 
made in the town, to the countries about the Baltio, 
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to the Mediterranean, and to America ; getting in return 
timber, pitch, and tar from the Baltic, sugar and tobacco 
from America, fruits and wines from the Mediterranean 
coasts. 

Newcastle is joined by bridges to (Gateshead, a town 
on the opposite side of the Tyne. 

Tynemouth, North Shields, and South Shields are 
all trading towns. Close to South Shields is Jarrow. 

Gateshead, JaiTow, and South Shields, being south 
of the Tyne, are in Durham. Sunderland, at the 
mouth of the Wear, is the principal port of Durham, 
and the largest town in the county; it is a ship- 
building and coal-shipping place. Bishop Wearmouth 
and Monk Wearmoutli both join Sunderland, and make, 
with it, one large town. Monk Wearmouth is named 
from the monks who at one time dwelt at the mouth of 
the Wear. 

Further up the valley is Chester-le-Street, where, in 
Alfred's days, monks and l^ishop came to live when the 
Danes drove them out of Lindisfame. 

Going up the river, we pass nearly round Durham, 
which is an ancient city, with a very noble cathe- 
dral. Paper, carpets, and mustard are made here. 
Close by Durham is Neville's Cross, where Queen 
Philippa defeated the Scots. Shortly after passing 
Bishopi Auckland, we get into Wear-dale and among 
the leadworks. 

The winding Tees divides Durham from Yorkshire. 
High up in Teesdale the river tumbles, all in a white 
foam, over a great cliff sixty feet high. Down it 
comes with a rush and a roar, to be heard far off, and 
you stand, until you grow giddy, watching the waters 
pour in endless stream down the face of the rock. This 
Tees waterfall is called High Force, Force being the 
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north-ootuitry name for a water&U. The river makeB 
its way onward, — 

'' Condemned to mine a channelled way 
O'er solid sheets of marble grey," — 

and these grey rocks often rise in high and broken 
cliffs, with trees growing in every niche, and bending 
from the top. Teesdale is truly very beautiful. 

The river passes by Darlington, where there are 
the tall chimneys of wool and flax mills, and of iron- 
works. Stockton stands by the wide mouth of the 
Tees. It, also, is a ship-building and coaling place; 
yet it is a bright, handsome town, standing in a fertile 
district. 



IV. 

THE COAL-FIELD. 



What should we do without coal? We cook, we 
travel, wo light our streets and our rooms, we work 
our great mills, and warm our houses — all by means 
of coal. 

There are layers or beds of coal in many parts of 
the country, called coal-field8y though they certainly are 
not much like green fields. A well-stocked coal-cellar 
underground is one of the good treasures our God has 
laid up for English people. 

In these fields, the coal lies in a nimiber of layers, 
or strata, separated from one another by layers of slaty 
clay, called shale, and of coarse hard sandstone, called 
grit. These form what are known as coal-mefuurea, 
where beds of sandstone, shale, clay, and coal lie, one 
below another, to a great depth. 

The layers of coal, called iseams, are usually very 
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thin. They are wide enoagh, sti'etcliing tinder a large 
tract of country, but are often only a few inches deep 
and (with a single exception) never more than six or 
eight feet. There is a seam in Staffordshire thirty feet 
in thickness. The beds of grit and shale between the 
coal seams are a great deal thicker than the coal itself; 
many different seams of coal, however, lie, one tinder 
another, at the same spot. 

The great northern coal-field of Northnmberland and 
Durham supplies London, and all the east and south 
coast towns with coal, as well as a good deal of the 
continent. It reaches from the Tees to the Coquet; 
there it ceases, and re-appears further north, having a 
length of eighty miles in all, and a breadth of from ten 
to twenty. 

Bishop Auckland, Brancepeth, Durham, and Chester- 
1^-Street are the centres of the coal-mining in Durham, 
and they all have mining villages round them. 

Newcastle, Warkworth, Morpeth, Throckley, Walls- 
end, whence the famous Wallsend coal comes. Hartley, 
WiUington, and many other villages and towns in 
Northumberland, are the homes of the pitmen who 
work in the neighbouring mines. From the Tweed to 
the Tyne, the coal extends along the coast, and even dips 
below the German Ocean ; the miners at work in some 
of these pits may hear the sea rolling over-head. 



V. 

THE PIT. 



Geologists can tell, by the sort of rock which appears 
at the surface, whether coal is likely to be found under- 
ground. 
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Let us suppoBe a Goal Master is going to open a 
new pit: he chooses a likely spot for ooal, but at 
present, perhaps, sees nothing but a grass field or a 
farzy oommon. 

The first thing to be done is to bore a hole deep down 
into the earth, with a sort of chisel at the end of an 
iron rod ; as the hole is not large enough for a man ta 
follow the chisel, it is driven by a machine. If the 
boring tool passes through many ooal seams, the Ooal 
Master knows that he has found the right place for 
his pit. 

Then a skaft is sunk ; that is, a hole deep enough to 
reach a good thick coal seam, and wide enough to allow 
men and horses and carts to be lowered to the coal. 
The shaft is a round opening, which is sometimes 
carried down to a depth of five hundred yards before it 
touches a coal seam. 

When they reach a good seam, the miners drive a 
broad passage through it, from top to bottom, from 
roof to floor. This is called the mother-gaie: gate is 
the north-country word for a road or way ; and this is 
the mother-gate because many passages are driven from 
it on either side. When all the gates have been driven, 
the coal-mine is a little like a town with many streets, 
some wide, and some narrow, with great pillars of coal 
here and there, like buildings. 

The men who hew the coal are lowered into this 
underground town, where the darkness is so black, 
that it would make the darkest night seem bright ; and 
all the light they have is from the little candle or lamp 
which each man carries in his hat. Every man has 
his own place in the mine, and each sets to work 
with his pick to hew out the walls of coal. The coal* is 
thrown into baskets, or into trucks, which horses draw 
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along tramways to the great shaft : there it is put into 
wagons, and these are raised to the surface by an 
engine. Lai^e underground stables are often to be 
seen in a coal-pit. . 

The collier often works in galleries so low and 
narrow that he cannot stand upright, or even sit. ne 
labours in a stooping posture, sometimes lying on his 
side, for — ^save for a short interval — eight or ten hours 
together. His work is done by the glimmer of a small 
candle, five or six hundred yards down in the bowels of 
the earth. Often he must make his way through two 
or three miles of underground passc^es to get to his 
work. 

Nor is this all ; the roof of his gloomy workshop may 
break in and crush him ; and often does so when he is 
careless and does not put in a prop of wood from time 
to time to uphold it. Then again, the earth's crust is 
always more or less full of water, and, though engines 
are kept at work, pumping, to keep the pits dry, a 
sudden rush of water may burst in at any time, fill the 
galleries, and drown the hewers. The air, too, is close 
and bad in these deep pits ; often bad enough to poison 
a man, though great pains are taken to make a constant 
draught through the mine. 

There is another more terrible danger. A great fire 
may break out suddenly and fill the pit with death, 
and, in the most fearful manner, the miner may be 
scorched and shrivelled to a blackened mass, or 
shattered to pieces against the sides of the mine. 

We all know that the gas with which our houses 

are lighted is made from coal, and that, if this gas be 

allowed to escape so as to fill a room, a lighted candle 

taken into such a room would cause an explosion. 

Coal, especially Newcastle coal, gives ofif a great deal 
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of this inflammable gas in the pit. The gas mixes 
with the air, and moves along with the current, or 
draught, of air towards the shaft. Every now and 
then, the oollier lays open with his pick a hole in the 
ooal which is quite full of this gas, or, as the workmen 
<3all it, Jire^ampy which rushes out with a blowing 
noise. 

If a hewer with his lighted candle come in the way 
of such a blower sending out a torrent of gas, the gas 
blazes up, the flame spreads like lightning to other gas 
all over the mine, and, battered by the explosion, and 
shrivelled in the fierce heat, horses and men come to a 
terrible end. . 

The only way of preventing these disasters seems to 
be to keep the mines well ventilated ; that is to say, to 
keep the air that is in a mine always moving towards 
one shaft, and to get in a supply of fresh air by 
another. In this way, the fire-damp, instead of lodging 
in holes and comers about the roof, is swept out through 
the mine, and goes up the shaft as up a chimney. 



VI. 

THE STORY OF A PIECE OF COAL.* 

Many long ages ago, this piece of coal was part of a 
waving forest of tree-ferns and gigantic club-mosses. 
The climate of England was verj'- different then from 
what it is now — never too hot nor too cold, and very 
soft and balmy. 

This great forest grew by the seaside, and the land 
was slowly, slowly sinking. Every now and then the 

♦ Adapted from Dr. Taylor's * Geological Stories,' 
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tide oame in among the trees and went out again, 
leaving much sand behind* In fact, many of the 
forests were actually buried thus, and their strong 
trunks are now met with, standing upright, in solid 
sandstone rook. 

After a forest had been buried in this way, other 
trees could not grow very well on sandbanks; but as 
ages went on, soil gathered on the sand, and another 
forest grew in the place of the first, to be buried up in 
its turn. 

During countless ages, this growth and coyering up 
went on, until, in some places, as in the South Wales 
coal-field, there are no fewer than one hundred different 
seams of coal, under each of which you may see a clay 
full of the roots of those ancient forests. 

After the trees had been long buried and pressed 
down in the depths of the earth, changes began to take 
place. The mass heated, and turned black, just as a 
stack of hay does when it has been packed in a damp 
state. By-and-by, it was changed into a sort of pulp, 
so that you could not tell leaves from branches ; and, 
at last, it became hard, and black, and bright — the very 
coal you all know so well. 

These ancient forests grew by means of the lig^t 
and heat of the sun, so that a piece of coal is really so 
much fossil sunshine! And when you warm your- 
selves by the fire, you are really enjoying the heat of 
the sun, which was poured down on some forest of 
those old, old days, and was stored away by its leaves. 

Map Questions. 

1. What sea washes these counties? On which side? What 
islands lie off the coast? To what countries do the opposite shores 
of this sea belong? 

2. Name in order the rivers which flow iQto this sea ? Which of 
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these have wide mouths? What river forms part of the boundary 
between England and Scotland? The town at its mouth? A 
town on the AIn ? A town on the Wansbeck ? 

8. Name six important towns on the lower course of the Tyne 
What counties does this river divide ? What two rivers join to form 
the Tyne? What town stands near their Junction? The remains 
of what wall run parallel with the Tyne ? 

4. Name three towns at the mouth of the Wear. Two important 
towns higher up the river. What battle was fought near Durham ? 
Date? 

5. What counties does the Tees divide? Name a port at its 
mouth on the Durham side. Name an important town higher up 
the valley. 

6. What are the upper valleys of the Tees and Wear called? 
Amongst what mountains do these dales lie? What Force is in the 
upper course of the Tees? Name the four villages which lie most 
to the west among the Pennine Moors in Durham. 

7. Where are the Cheviot Hills? Name the highest point. Its 
height. Name three battle-fields among the Cheviots, giving the 
date of each battle. In what direction do the rivers of Northumber- 
land and Durham flow ? Where do they rise ? 
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CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

I. 

THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

The lake district lies within the southern half of 
Cumberland, the western half of Westmoreland, and 
the piece of Lancashire known as Fumess. 

This is the playground of England, whither the 
young men go to climb the mountains, and young and 
old to be refreshed by the ever-changing beauty of 
lake and fell. In the season there are always tourists 
about, knapsack on shoulder, who make their way on 
foot, or by the pleasant old stage-coach ; railways have 
only penetrated into the beautiful valleys in a few 
places as yet. 

The market-place of Keswick or of Ambleside is a 
merry scene on a bright morning, when the coaches 
are about to start. There they are : Ullswater coach, 
Coniston coach, Windermere coach, Keswick coach — 
each with its four fine horses. The gay passengers 
crowd round, everybody mounts to the top, ladies and 
all — ^happy they who get the front seats — and, with 
a merry blast of the horn, off goes the coach. 

Not leaving us in the market-place, though; we have 
secured the box-seat on the Keswick coach. 

By the way, what a pleasant village, or rather town, 
Ambleside is, — ^built of the dark blue-grey rock of the 
slate mountains, and standing in an open valley with 
towering mountains round it. Every village nestles 
in its own dale in this lake country; and a hardy, 
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upright race tlie dalesmen are. In the rural villages 
many of [them are shepherds, for shepherding is the 
only kind of farm work possible among the mountains. 

The road to Keswick leads between fells fringed with 
larch trees, and is bordered by the Botha river, until we 
reach Eydal Water, — a fairy mere, with little, green, 
tree-shaded islands dotted over it, and with mountain 
shadows, and cloud shadows, and gleaming lights upon 
its waters. That rook, looking over the little lake, is 
" Wordsworth's Seat," and on the slope of the fell is 
Eydal Mount, which was the home of this ''Lake Poet." 

Mr. Wordsworth was a great walker ; he wandered 
among the dales, and climbed the fells, and knew every 
mile of the beautiful lake country; and the beauty of 
it all was the joy of his life, and filled his heart with 
deep holy thoughts, some of which he has put into 
sweet words for our enjoyment. 

Even the musical names of the fells were a delight to 
him. He tells us how, when he Knd a lady friend were 
walking forth one day, the lady laughed iJoud, and, — 

'' The rock, like something starting from a sleep. 
Took up the lady's voice, and laugh'd again : 
That ancient woman, seated on Helm Cragj 
Was ready with her cavern : Hammar Scar^ 
And the tall steep of Silver Row^ sent forth 
A noise of laughter ; southern Loughrigg heard. 
And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone : 
EelveUyn far into the clear blue sky 
Carried the lady's voice ; old Skiddaw blew 
His speaking trumpet ; back out of the clouds 
Of Olaramara southward came the voice. 
And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head." 

It is not always quite so easy to wake the echoes ; 
but the report of a gun, or the baying of the hounds, 

G 
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or, better still, the pealing thunder, is carried from hill 
to hill as was this lady's laugh. 

The road leads us on by Grasmere, which lies at the 
foot of Silver How. It is another lovely mere, larger 
than Bydal, set in a soft green vale, hemmed in by 
rugged mountains. The grave of Wordsworth is in 
the village churchyard. Under Helm Orag we go ; the 
vale narrows ; the mountains become steep and rugged, 
with streams of boulders down their slopes; and, 
presently, we are under " the dark brow of the mighty 
Helvellyn." 



n. 

HELVELLYN. 



Helvellyn is the monarch of the lake mountains : Sea 
Fell is a hundred feet higher ; Skiddaw, Sea Fell, and 
Helvellyn are all over 3000 feet; but neither of the 
others is such a big, swelling, giant of a mountain as 
Helvellyn. 

We are too close to the Monarch to see his crown : 
our road lies under his vast shoulder ; but we cannot 
pass him by. We must leave our box-seat, and breast 
the hill, prepared for two or three hours' hard climbing. 

The best way to see the mountain in its grandeur is 
to follow the track which leads up by the Red Tarn. 
A tarn is a small mere, or lake, high up among the 
mountains. This Bed Tarn lies in a dip about 600 feet 
from the summit. It is shut in between two sloping 
walls of rock, the Striding Edge, and the Swirral Edge, 
— edges indeed, for they are simply steep, narrow, 
broken pathways on the top of each wall of rock. If 
you are a good climber, and not apt to become giddy. 
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you may make your way up by one of these edges; 
but beware of a false step on either side of the narrow 
pathway ; one sueh step, and you are plunged down a 
precipice of a hundred feet. 

There is a touching tale of a traveller who attempted 
the passage on a snowy day and fell. Wordsworth tells 
the story in the poem beginning — 

" A barking sound the shepherd hears." 

On the summit of the mountain there is an awful 
stillness ; not an insect hums in the air ; we no longer 
hear the roar of the mountain torrents ; not a blade of 
grass is to be seen ; cushions, or tufts of moss, parched 
and brown, appear between the huge blocks and stones 
that lie in heaps on all sides; the snow lies here for 
half the year. 



ni. 

DERWENT WATER. 



Coming down from Helyellyn, we are again in a 
"smiling valley," with its beautiful lake — Thirlmere 
this time, from which it has been proposed to bring 
water to Manchester. 

At the head of Thirlmere the road turns, and we get 
a peep down the sweet Vale of St. John's, watered by 
the Greta river. We round the fells on our left, and 
Derwent Water and Keswick town lie below; and, 
farther on, towering Skiddaw and Bassenthwaite 
Water. ^ 

Beautiful Derwent Water! — ^the fairest of all the 
lakes, many people think — with its green shores and 
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fringing trees, its islets and its mountain baokgronnd ; 
but perhaps Ullswater, on the other side of Helyellyn, 
has a wilder beauty. 

Southey, another lake poet, less famous than Words- 
worth, had his dwelling at Eeswiok, the bright little 
town which stands on the lake. 

He tells ns how the waters come down at Lodore, 
the waterfall at the head of the lake : — 



" Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying. 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Becoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing ; 
And so, never ending, but always descending. 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending. 
All at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar, 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore.** 

And at many another /orce in this land of waterfalLs, — 
Airey Force, Sour Milk Force (white as milk). Stock 
Ghyl — for the rivers gather their waters on the high 
mountains, and have often to fall down steep walls of 
rook before they reach the valleys. 

At the head of Borrow-dale, the dale in which 
Derwent Water lies, there is a mine of plumbago, or 
black-lead — so at least it is called. There is a pencil- 
factory there, where you may buy pencils marked with 
your own name in gold letters. 

But we have no room to speak of half that is to be 
seen in this beautiful land of lakes ; not of Windermere 
itself, the largest of the lakes— eleven miles long, and 
about three-quarters of a mile across — ^which lies chiefly 
in Fumess; nor of Coniston Water, nor Coniston Old 
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Man, nor of any of the Fnmess Fells; nor of Wild 
Wast Water, nor of Buttermere. 

It is very pleasant to know your mountains ; to be 
able to pick out one giant shape from another; to know 
that the Great Gable is something like the gable of a 
house ; that Saddleback rises like a saddle ; that High 
Street is a high straight ridge, like a street up aloft; 
that the Pillar is rather like a pillar; and that the 
Pikes — Sea Fell Pikes and Langdale Pikes — are pairs 
of giants with rounded heads, that you may always 
recognise. But it is the mass, the strength of the 
everlasting hills about you everywhere; the purple 
haze, the bham^ on the mountains, lit up gloriously at 
sunrise and sunset ; the valleys, and the lakes, and the 
torrents, — these are some of the things that make up 
the joy and beauty of a mountain country. 

In the distance it is impossible to tell how the 
mountain-slopes are covered ; they lie, calm and grand, 
with their outlines softened by a veil of haze, purple, 
or rosy, or soft grey. But draw near, and you find the 
slopes Mnged with larches, or carpeted with bracken — 
a carpet of warm, reddish gold in the autumn. Down 
many of the bleaker hills are streams of broken rock, 
which look as if a high wind would bring them pouring 
into the valleys. The lower slopes are usually covered 
with short turf, and divided into pastures by rough 
stone walls. The shepherd and his wise dog and the 
mountain sheep are, for the most part, the only 
wanderers on these lonely hills. 

There are fewer people in this Lake District than in 
any other part of England of the same size. Men 
cannot till the fells, or live upon them; and these 
great rugged mountain masses spread over the whole 
district. They do not run in chains, but are grouped. 
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rising behind and around one another like hnge knd- 
billows. 

Between eaoh pair of long mountain ridges is a dale, 
long and narrow, with green meadows and trees. The 
villages are in these dales, and the lowest part of each 
dale, or valley, is usually filled with water, forming a 
lake, set like a gem in the green Yale, bright and dear 
and glittering in the sunshine. A river brings water 
to the lake, and a river carries to the sea what water 
there is to spare when the bed of the lake is full ; that 
is, when the water in the lake rises nearly as high as 
the land of the valley round it. Thus, the Leven 
carries off the waters of Windermere; the Derwent, 
those of Bassenthwaite and Derwent Water. The 
moimtain valleys in which the lakes lie are often at a 
great height above the surrounding land, and the rivers 
which drain them sometimes reach the lower land by 
sudden fd£U or leaps over steep faces of rock. This is 
one cause of the numerous falls or forces of this region, 
though it more often happens that the river reaches 
the level of the lake by a fall from above. Sometimes, 
as in Scale Force, the fall is double ; the water reaches 
a level, and then there is another break in the rock, 
and down it pours again. 



IV. 

THE FABMING AND MINING DISTRICTS. 

There are two fertile valleys in Westmoreland — the 
Vale of Eden, in which Appleby, the county town, 
stands ; and the Yale of Kendal, which is a very old 
town upon the Kent, where the wool of the mountain 
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sheep is manufistctuxed. The rest of the county is 
entirely filled with the Fells, or with the bleak Moors 
on the east, the continuation of the Pennine Chain. 

Cross Fell, 2900 feet, the highest point in the range, 
is in Cumberland. In the dreary moors about Alton, 
farther north, there are important lead mines, and 
silver is found with the lead. Lead is also found in 
the Cumbrian or Lake Mountains, the dark rock of 
which is quarried for building purposes. 

The Eden, the only considerable river in the two 
counties, flows noi*th through a flat farming district, 
and winds round the old castle of " merrie Carlisle " — 
"merrie" in the days of border warfare, and now a 
busy town with glass, cotton, and iron works. It has 
a very large railway station, for the lines of four 
important companies meet here. Penrith and Wigton 
are market towns. . 

A coal-fleld stretches from Wigton to Whitehaven. 
Maryport, Workington, and Whitehaven are all busy 
towns among the collieries, which run out in some 
places two or three miles under the Irish Sea; the 
colliers can hear the sea rolling overhead as they are 
at work. 

A little south of Whitehaven is the red headland of 
St. Bees, the finest on this coast, where the clifls are 
washed by a stormy sea, which has strewn the beach 
with huge rock boulders. The Solway Frith, into 
which the Eden flows, divides Cumberland from the 
Scotch county of Dumfries. 

Like Northumberland and Durham, this county 
belonged to the debatable border-land. The border 
warfare was carried as far as Appleby, which was 
twice besieged by the Scots. Carlisle was often occu- 
pied by them, and at one time, for twenty years, they 
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Leld the whole of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
(1135-1167). 

There are still round towers along the border which, 
remain from those stormy days. Cumberland contains 
part of the Eoman wall, which ends on the shores of 
the Solway Frith. More interesting remains still are 
those of three Druid temples, which are circles formed 
of huge blocks of stone planted upright in the ground ; 
the largest of these stone circles, called " Long Meg 
and her Daughters," is near Penrith. "Long Meg" 
is a lady some six yards high. 

Map Questions. 

1. What counties border Cumberland and Westmoreland on the 
east ? What hills fill up the eastern part of these counties ? What 
is the height of Cross Fell, the highest of the Pennine Moors ? 

2. What group of mountains lies farther west? Name the 
three highest mountains of the Cumbrian group. Give their 
heights. 

3. Name four lakes which lie in Cumberland or Westmoreland. 
What lake forms part of the boundary between these counties ? 

4. What towns stand upon Derwent Water, and at the head of 
Windermere? 

5. What Westmoreland river flows into Morecambe Bay? Name 
an important town upon it. What is the valley of this river 
called? 

6. What other vale is partly in Westmoreland? The county 
towns of Westmoreland and Cumberland are on the Eden ; name 
them. 

7. Name three or four other considerable towns in Cumberland 
(large print). 

8. What sea washes the western coast of Cumberland? Name 
the most western point. Name three seaport towns north of 
this point. What firth separates Cumberland from the Scotch 
coast? 
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UNCASHiRE. 

L 

THE MOORS AND RIBBLESDALB. 

The Moors of the Pennine Chain, often called the 
*• backbone" of England, j&ll the greater part of Lan- 
cashire south of the Kibble. They are often bleak and 
dreary, these rounded, swelling heights — wide wastes 
of heath, with scattered boulders and stretches of spongy 
bog. 

Now and then the moors swell into distinct hills, 
higher than the rest, as Pendle Hill (1830 feet), the 
highest in this part of the county, and Eivington 
Pike, near Bolton, the water brought from which 
supplies the pipes of Liverpool, more than twenty 
miles distant. The high lands about Bolton, "Bolton- 
le-Moors," rise to more than 1000 feet above the sea. 
Sometimes, under the name of edges, they take the form 
of a long, rounded swell, several miles in length, as 
Blackstone Edge, between Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
The highest moors are in the east, on the Yorkshire 
side; towards the west the land sinks into the low 
plain which borders the sea, and stretches for some 
miles inland. 

The great South Lancashire coal-field lies in this 
moorland country, between the Eibble and the Mersey ; 
hence, there are many villages in the dales ; and busy 
towns, with collieries round them and tall chimneys 
rising from them, marking the "mills" where many 
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people labour; for this part of East Lancashire is about 
the busiest bit of England. 

There are not as many beautiful and clearly marked 
dales on the Lancashire as on the Yorkshire side of the 
"backbone"; two, however, Lancashire has, as lovely 
as any in the adjoining moorland county, the fair and 
fertile dales of the Eibble and the Lune. 

Stonyhurst College lies within Eibblesdale, and 
Mr. Howitt thus describes his visit to the spot: "From 
the first opening of this splendid vale, you have Stony- 
hurst lying full in view ; Eib-Chester, the celebrated 
Eoman station, to the left, in the level of the valley ; 
down the vale to the north-east, you have the castle of 
Clitheroe, standing on its bold and abrupt eminence ; 
and as you wind along the eastern side of the dale, 
with the Eibble below you on your left, and above you, 
on your right, woods and cottages with their little 
enclosures, the ruins of Whalley Abbey come in view, 
and, high beyond, the bare and cloud-mottled heights 
of Pendle HiU.'* 

The Ebman Catholic College at Stonyhurst is a 
large and handsome building. 

Broad meadows and pasture fields are common in 
Lancashire; the feeding of cattle and the making of 
butter and cheese are the chief kinds of farming work 
done in the county; perhaps, because most of the people 
are at work in the mills and cannot attend to crops. 
In the river valleys, however, the vales of Lime, 
Eibble, and Mersey, crops are raised ; wheat and oats, 
and capital potatoes, for which last Lancashire is 
rather famous. 
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n. 

FUENESS AND THE SEA BOARD. 

FuBNESS is a bit of Lancashire entirely separated 
from the rest of the county by the waters of More- 
cambe Bay. The little Winster stream alone divides 
it from Westmoreland, and the Duddon from Cumber- 
land ; but nowhere does it touch the shire of which it 
forms a part. 

Fumess is in every way like the two counties be- 
tween which it is wedged; it is a bit of mountain 
country, fall of the slate mountains of the Cumbrian 
group. Like Scotland, it consists of highlands and 
lowlands : Low Fumess is the peninsula at the end of 
the district, which has low shores and low islands 
lying off the shores; the largest of these is Walney 
Isle. Slate is quarried in the slate moimtains of High 
Fumess, and veins of lead and copper are worked. In 
Low Fumess, where the rocks are not of slate, but of 
mountain limestone, a great treasure has been found of 
late years, enormous beds of iron-ore, which yields iron 
of the very best kind. This valuable "find" has 
changed much of Low Fumess into a Black Country, 
full of smoke, and noisy with the roar of blast fiimaces 
and the clang of many hammers. Barrow has become, 
quite lately, a large and busy iron-working town. 
TJlverston, the next largest town, is also busily en- 
gaged in the iron trade. 

Just beyond the din and bustle of Barrow, in a 
narrow, fertile vale, are the grand and peaceM mins 
of Fumess Abbey ; the roof is gone, but there are still 
walls and windows and glorious arches, lofty and wide, 
to fill the beholder with awe. 
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The whole of the Lancashire coast is low, and it is in 
many places skirted by bogs or " mosses." The wide I 

inlet of Morecambe Bay stretches far into the land, 
and the tide comes in sudden, strong, and high, as into | 

all the openings upon this western coast. At lew- 
water there is an endless stretch of white sand, called, 
near Morecambe, the Lancaster sands. 

The town of Lancaster stands on the slope of a hill 
rising from the river Lnne ; on the top of the hill is 
the strong and stately castle, ** the honour and grace 
of the whole town." It is now used as the county 
gaol. 

The low level land between Lancaster Bay and the 
mouth of the Eibble is called the Fylde ; there are two 
or three bathing places, for the folk of the busy towns^ 
upon its coast — Fleetwood and Blackpool. The sea is 
now drawing back so far from Southport, a watering 
place south of the Eibble, that the long pier hardly 
reaches the water. 



in. 

LIVERPOOL. 



Liverpool contains nearly half a million people ; there 
are in it streets of warehouses, full of the goods which 
its "merchant princes" have brought from over the 
sea, or are going to send forth in ships to all parts of 
the wide world. There are streets full of fine shops ; 
there are handsome buildings — St. George's Hall, with 
its magnificent organ, the Sailors' Home, the Town 
Hall, the Custom House. There are endless narrow 
streets, where the poor folk live; but there are not 
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factories, as in MancHester, for everybody is busy about 
the shipping, or, in some way, about commerce. The 
chief business of Liverpool is to send abroad the cotton 
goods of Lancashire, and to bring in the raw cotton 
from America and elsewhere. But this is far from 
being the only business of this great port, which has 
the largest foreign trade in the kingdom. Linen, 
woollen stuflfs, iron goods, salt, soap, and sugar, earthen- 
ware and glass, and most British manufactures are sent 
abroad ; and whatever things are produced in all lands 
upon the face of the globe — ^pleasant to the eye, or 
good for food, or in any way useful or precious — these 
are brought into England by the ships of this mart 
of nations, this crowning city, whose merchants are 
princes, whose traffickers are the honourable of the 
earth. 

The ships from Ireland bring not only butter and 
eggs, pork and bacon, but a constant stream of Irish 
people. Many of these settle in Liverpool, which has 
a large Irish population, mostly poor folk who have no 
clear way of getting a living. But many come merely 
to take their places in the emigrant ships which carry 
them oyer the ocean to find a home and work and 
wages in the New World. English and Scotch people 
also sail in these huge, crowded ships, for Liverpool is 
the chief emigration port in the kingdom. 

It is very important that there should be abundant 
room for the countless vessels which are always to be 
seen in Liverpool harbour, waiting to be loaded or 
unloaded, or to be repaired after some stormy voyage. 
The town stands at the mouth of the river Mersey, 
whose wide estuary forms a splendid harbour; it is 
three-quarters of a mile across at Liverpool, and still 
<wider higher up. Such a chain of docks has been made 
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in these waters for shipping as is not to bo seen any- 
where else in the world, except in London ; there are 
thirty-eight of them, stretching more than six miles- 
along the river side. What are docks? They are 
simply basins for the ships to stand in, hollowed out 
of the bank of the river. Each one is large enough to 
hold many ships, and they are divided from the river 
by strong walls with huge gates, which are opened to 
let the vessels pass in and out. 

There are two kinds of docks, wet and dry. Wet 
docks are used for the loading and unloading of vessels, 
and are generally full of water, so that the ships may 
keep afloat. This is contrived by shutting the gates 
before the tide goes out, so that the dock remains faU 
when, along the river banks, the water has gone down. 
Ships which are to be repaired are floated into the dry 
docks, so that the workmen can easily get at them, the 
tide is allowed to ebb from these docks, and the gates 
are shut when they are empty of water. Around the 
docks are quays, mostly crowded with sea-faring folk, 
and with warehousemen busy about the lading of the 
ships. Truly a wonderful sight, full of interest and 
busy life, is the shipping of Liverpool. 

The first wet dock made in our country for merchant 
ships was in Liverpool ; and Lancashire may also boast 
of the first railway for passengers (between Liverpool 
and Manchester), and of the first English canal. 

The Tame and the Goyt, two streams which rise in 
the moorlands, join at Stockport to form this Mersey 
river, which is so famous for its traffic. 

The land is low between the Mersey and the Moors,. 
sinking here and there into bogs : Chat Moss, which, 
has been partly drained, is one of the largest of these. 
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IV. 

THE COTTON TOWNS. 

There are more people in Lancashire tHan in any other 
county of England, and by far the greater number of 
these are employed in some way or other about cotton; 
they spin, or weave, or bleach, or print, or buy, or sell, 
cotton. 

Manchester, a city with more than half a million of 
people, is the centre of this great manufacture. It 
stands on the Irwell, a tributary of the Mersey, and 
these are the two hardest worked rivers in the world. 

Salford, on the other side of the Irwell, is joined to 
Manchester by bridges; the two make one monster, 
crowded town, or city, for Manchester is a bishop's 
see, and the cathedral is the fine old church of St. 
Mary. It is one of the richest cities in the world, and 
has gay shops in Market Street, and some handsome 
buildings — ^the Town Hall and the Exchange, the 
Free Trade Hall and Owens College ; but statues and 
buildings are alike grimy with the smoke of the tall 
mill chimneys. Everywhere there ai'e warehouses, 
some of them handsome, in which the cotton is stored 
— ^raw cotton for the mills, or manufactured goods for the 
shops. These, and the mills, and the endless streets of 
small brick houses where the mill " hands " live, show 
that Manchester is a great manufacturing town. 

A circle drawn round Manchester at a distance of 
ten miles or so from Market Street would take in a 
district which is almost one huge town, or, indeed, one 
huge factory. Bolton, Bury, Middleton, Eochdale, 
Oldham, Ashton, Staleybridge, Stockport, which are 

D 2 
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all cotton towns, lie within this ring, and between 
tHem and the centre, Manchester, are endless '* cotton " 
villages and mills. 

There are several reasons why this particular district 
should be the chief seat of the cotton manufacture. 
Five centuries ago, when Edward III. married the 
daughter of the Earl of Hainault, a province of Bel- 
gium, he thought a great deal of the skill of her 
country people in spinning wool and weaving cloth — 
cotton was not then known — so he invited a number of 
these Flemish clothiers to settle in England that they 
might teach his own people. Many of these came to 
Bolton, and were soon busy with their spinning wheels 
and looms. Three centuries later, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the king of France grievously persecuted 
his Protestant subjects; wherefore they also came, 
clever, industrious people, skilful spinners and weavers, 
to take refuge in friendly England, where they were 
made very welcome. Many of these followed the 
strangers who had first come to Bolton. They came in 
the sabots which may stiU be heard clattering through 
the streets of many a foreign town; and these same 
sabots, wooden clogs with brass buckles, have been 
worn in Lancashire ever since by men and women, 
lasses and lads, and a wonderful clatter they make as 
they come pouring out of the mills at noon. 

Again, the high moor lands give rise to many streams 
which join the Mersey, and, on their way, supply water 
for bleaching-works and dye-works. Then, the towns 
within this circle lie upon a wide coal-field, in which 
the coal measures reach a depth of 7000 feet and 
yield capital coal. The beautiful cannel coal, which 
is bright and smooth like jet, is found in this district ; 
it bums with a clear flame and hardly any smoke. 
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The collieries supply fuel for the mighty engines 
which do the work of the mills ; and, close at hand, in 
Fumess or in one of the neighbouring counties, is iron 
to make these same engines. 

Lastly, the Mersey and* Irwell, with which many 
canals are connected, carry the bales to the broad 
Mersey mouth, and on to Liverpool — ^the great port of 
the west — ^where ships are waiting to carry the cotton 
stuffs of Lancashire over the wide world, and whither 
others are returning with the raw cotton to make fresh 
supplies. 

There are several large cotton towns beyond this 
circle, most of them upon out-lying collieries ; — Burnley, 
Blackburn, Preston upon the pretty river Eibble, Chor- 
ley, Wigan, a very black coaling town with a beautiful 
old church ; and Warrington. In Manchester, Wigan, 
and Warrington there are iron and brass foundries 
where engines are made. Eochdale still carries on the 
old woollen manufacture, and a great deal of silk is 
made in Manchester. 



V. 
INSIDE A MILL. 



What is cotton? Just the tiny white hairs, which, 
all twisted and pressed together, make a warm soft bed 
for the seeds of a plant of the same family as our 
common mallow. This plant needs a warmer climate 
than ours, and grows best in the Southern States of 
America, in some little sea islands off the American 
coast, in the East Indies, in Egypt, and in some other 
warm lands. 
It is a grand thing to " find out the knowledge of 
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witty inventions " ; and a truly witty invention it was 
to make cloth of these tiny filaments of cotton. There 
are other plants whose seeds are wrapped up in fine, 
soft, white hair beds; but these hairs cannot be spUn 
into such threads as can be woven into cloth, and for 
this reason — they do not twist. It is because the tiny 
hairs round the cotton seed a're inclined to twist round 
one another that they can' be joined together and made 
into a thread; and so fine are they that many thou- 
sands of them go to form the thickness of a single 
thread in the finest lace. 

The cotton as the ships bring it in from America, and 
elsewhere, is called rem cotton. It is just, as it has left 
the pod; hard and matted; full of little lumps and 
bits of stick and seed and dirt. In this state it is 
carried in bales to the mills. A crane hoists these 
bales to a large room at the top of the mill. Here are 
engines, called "blowers" by the workpeople, which 
blow with a deafening roar ; the hard, lumpy cotton 
is put into these, and comes out a soft cloud like swan- 
down. 

Seven times over is the cotton thrashed and fanned 
in this way, until at last it pours out, at the end of the 
engine, a beautiful white stream of cotton wool, quite 
dean after all its beatings and blowings. 

The next thing is to make these millions of tiny 
curling filaments, each almost too small to be seen or 
felt, lie straight side by side. We must go into the 
carc^tn^-room to see how this is managed; this is a huge 
room with, perhaps, a hundred great carding-engines in 
it, standing side by side. 

You think, perhaps, that a card is a card upon which 
the cotton is wound ; nothing of the kind. A card is an 
iron roller set all over with steel wires, shorter and 
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closer together than the hairs of a clothes-bmsh. There 
is a large card and a number of smaller cards in a 
carding-engine. The cotton is drawn through the 
prickles of one card after another, until, after the last 
combing, every filament lies straight and even like the 
hairs of your head. 

The soft cloud of cotton that leaves the engine after 
the carding, is pressed together and rolled and drawn 
by one engine after another, until it becomes a sort of 
soft cord about the thickness of a candlewick. It is 
then wound upon bobbins and is ready for the spinning- 
frame. 

Each cotton filament upon the bobbins lies straight 
and even, and is so far ready for use. The next thing 
is to take a few thousands of these ends off the bobbin 
and twist them into a thread — a thread such as you 
may see in the ravellings of calico. 

A hundred years ago, the plan in Lancashire was, 
for every weaver to buy as much carded cotton as he 
wanted. This he took home to his cottage, where wife 
and girls spun it into threads with a spinning-wheel. 
In working this wheel, the woman kept the filaments 
straight with her hand, while the turning of the wheel 
caused them to twist into a single thread. Each 
woman or girl could only spin one thread at a time, 
and the father would weave this thread into calico. 

But if you notice how many threads cross each other 
in a piece of calico, you will see this must have been 
rather slow work. A certain weaver, called Hargreave, 
found it so ; and invented a machine called a spinning- 
jenny, which could spin eight threads at once. 

A few years later, a barber of Bolton, Eichard Ark- 
wright — who came to be Sir Eichard Arkwright — 
invented another machine by which many more threads 
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could be spun at once; and a Mr. Orompton, also of* 
Bolton, invented the mule-jenny, a wonderful macbine^ 
which will keep one or two thousand spindles at work. 

How these machines double the filaments and twist 
them into threads is too deep a matter for you to 
understand. 

The great mule-frames stand in pairs all through 
the length of a very large room ; the machines do all 
the spinning, better, perhaps, than if they had sense. 
All that the men and boys who watch them have to do 
is to join any one of the many thousand threads which 
happens to break, and this they do with a wonderfally 
quick twist. 

The cotton goes through much more before the warp 
is made ready for the loom ; at last one or two hundred 
bobbins of spun cotton are put on the bars of a horse^ 
something like a clothes-horse. From all these bobbins 
the ends are drawn out towards a roller just the 
breadth of the cloth required; round the roller they 
wind, a broad sheet of calico without the cross-threads. 
These cross-threads are put in by the loom. The 
business of the loom is to lift every other thread as 
a darning-needle does when you are crossing a hole; 
then, when the threads are lifted, to throw the shuttle 
across with a cross-thread ; then, to lower these threads, 
and raise the others, and again to throw the shuttle back. 
The cross-thread carried by the shuttle is called the weft, 
and self-acting arms fling it backwards and forwards — 
the arms of the potoer-loom — which must also press each 
weft thread up close against the last. In the old days, 
the weaver had to throw the shuttle ; now the machine 
does it all; and the women and girls who attend to 
the weaving only see that there is plenty of thread, join 
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the thread when it breaks, and stop the engine if 
anything goes wrong. Easy work, you will say ; so it 
might be, were it not work which does not allow the 
weavers to look off or pause for a moment. 

How the looms do their work is another matter too 
hard for ^''ou to understand. The power^loom, which 
converts the threads into actual calico, was invented by 
Dr. Cartwright. 

There is much to be done yet; the calico must be 
bleached, perhaps dyed ; perhaps it }s to have a pattern 
printed upon it. But we have no room to describe how 
these things are done; indeed, before it reaches the 
loom, the cotton goes through many processes of which 
we have said nothing. 

The noise in each of the vast rooms is so stunning 
that you cannot hear yourself speak, especially is this 
the case in the weaving-room, which is usually on the 
ground floor. There, 1000 or 2000 looms, each as big 
as a flat piano, are ranged side by side over an immense 
floor, in such a way that one woman can look after two 
looms. 

The thing which takes away your breath most of all 
is the enormous quantity of work which is being done 
in every room of the factory. Who does it all ? Not 
the "hands," men and women, boys and girls; they 
are, for the most part, "minders," that is, their busi- 
ness is to see that all goes on right ; but it is the iron 
machines which clean the cotton and card it; spin it 
and weave it. These machines are cunningly con- 
trived, each one to do its work ; if you can but keep it 
in motion, each machine will go on doing the same 
thing, in the same way, until it is worn out. The 
thing is, how to keep the machines moving. This is 
work too hard for men, too hard for horses; for, as a 
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single machine often does the work of hundreds of 
men, it would require the strength of hundreds of men 
to keep it in motion. 

Let us go into a single room — the spinning-room — of 
the factory, and see how the machines are kept at 
work : " 18,000 spindles and bobbins are whirling 
round in a giddy waltz " ; that is to say, the work of 
18,000 persons appears to be going on of its own 
accord. " A heavy iron shaft, rising through the floor 
and piercing through the ceiling, turns, just before its 
exit upwards, but one cogged wheel, and this quickens 
to life the 18,000 bobbins, as the last and least of its 
eflfects. A bright iron shaft traverses the middle of the 
ceiling ; tackle is joined to this shaft near each frame, 
and thus the frame is kept at work." It is a sort of 
"house that Jack built"; the moving of the tackle 
keeps the machines iu motion, the moving of the shaft 
along the ceiling keeps the tackle in motion, the cog- 
wheel works upon that, and the shaft which comes up 
from the floor turns the wheel. You see the same sort 
of thing in each of the rooms — a great shaft working 
up and down through floor and ceiling, and turning a 
wheel which moves a shaft, which moves the tackle, 
which moves a thousand machines. 

But we have not yet got to the root of the matter ; 
what sets the great shaft in motion ? In a remote part 
of the factory, in a house all to himself, lives the giant 
who really does the work ; a fellow with the strength 
of two or three hundred horses, and with power, as we 
have, seen, to work in many places at the same time. 
Steam is his name, and here is the great steam engine 
in the boiler of which this mighty workman is bom. 
A huge prison-house for the giant is this engine, with 
enormous wheels and cranks, and the great shaft which, 
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set in motion, gives motion to all the other shafts in 
the building. Everything about the monster is kept 
bright and cleah and beautiful as may be, for the 
engineer usually takes great pride in his engine. 

A great deal of the work of the mills is done by little 
hands; boys and girls make, as good "minders" as 
men and women ; and as they work for less wages, the 
mill-owners are willing to employ them. It would 
never do, however, for English boys and girls to grow 
up without any schooling, so the law compels these 
young " hands " to be sent to school for half the day. 

Map Questions. 

1. Between what counties is Fumess enclosed? 

2. What is the character of this district? Name any lakes and 
«ny fells within it. 

3. Name three important towns in Low Fumess (large print) ; 
an abbey ; an island which lies off the coast. 

4. What sea washes the east coast of Lancashire ? Name three 
openings into the land. What are the sands which stretch into 
Morecambe Bay called? Upon what river does Lancaster stand? 

5. What is the district which lies between Lancaster Bay and 
the Bibble called ? Name three towns in this district. 

6. What large town stands at the mouth of the Bibble ? What is 
the upper valley of the Bibble called? In what hills does this 
river rise ? Name any places of interest in the valley. 

7. Name two watering-places which lie between the estuaries of 
the Bibble and the Mersey. What great port lies at the mouth 
of the Mersey? Name an important town higher up the river. 
Name ten considerable towns in the cotton-making district, within 
fifteen miles or so of Manchester (large print). 

8. What are the high lands in the east of Lancashire called? 
In what other counties do we find this moorland range ? Compare 
the east and west of the county as to surface. 

9. What counties border Lancashire on the north, east, and 
iW)uth ? What river separates it from Cheshire ? 
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YORKSHIRE. 
I. 

Yorkshire is the largest county in England. Indeed, 
it is like a separate country, with its own mountains, 
and its own rivers rising in them and flowing into the 
German Ocean, which washes the whole of its eastern 
side. The great western moors with their mountain 
peaks shut it in on the west ; the Tees divides it from 
Durham ; the Humber, from Lincoln. 

The whole of the west of the county is flUed with 
the wide moors of the Pennine Eange; the Vale of 
York occupies the centre ; east of the vale lies another 
rounded swelling moorland, the North York Moors; 
and a chalk ridge, the Yorkshire Wolds, runs north 
from the Humber : between the Wolds and the North 
York Moors is the Vale of Pickering. Holdemess, low 
and level, lies between the Wolds and the sea. 

Yorkshire is divided into three Eidings, or thirdings, 
as the word probably means. In the North and East 
Eidings, com is grown and cattle are reared ; but the 
West Eiding, the beautiful mountain country, is one 
of the busiest manufacturing districts in England. 



II. 

THE DALES AND THE WESTERN MOORS. 

The Yorkshire moors are so high that they are really 
wide mountains, upon which a man may stand and 
gaze round, and see nothing but moors between him 
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and the far horizon ; bleak, desolate moors, with crags, 
and huge boulders, and deep clefts in the limestone 
rock, upon which little will grow but ling and the 
hardy bilberry ; and where there are wide morasses in 
which the mountain streams gather their waters. Here 
and there, the moors rise into mountain summits ; of 
these, Mickle Fell, Ingleborough, and Whernside, all 
over 2300 feet, are the highest. 

Like other limestone mountains, these have deep 
caverns in their recesses; there is a cave in Ingle- 
borough more than half-a-mile deep. Whernside, too, 
has wide and lofty chambers. Hanging from the roofs 
of these caves, and growing up from their floors, are 
numberless strange forms, made by the constant 
dropping of water which contains atoms of lime. 

There is a precious substance in this limestone 
country ; a wide bed of coal stretches, below the sur- 
face, from Leeds to Nottingham, a great natural coal- 
cellar on the spot to feed the fires whose smoke issues 
from the tall factory chimneys rising on all sides. 

The dales of the West Eiding are its greaf beauty. 
The rivers issue from the moors between mountain 
spurs which stretch eastward, each river between its 
own two spurs. The dales in which these rivers run 
are full of wild beauty, soft and green, bright, and 
musical with running water, and flanked by rugged 
mountain walls with overhanging crags and trees. 

Beginning at the north, there is Swaledale, with the 
pleasant town of Eichmond, among hills and woods, 
upon the river Swale, and near it is Easby Abbey, 
one of the numerous ruined monasteries of Yorkshire. 
There is hardly a river valley in the West Eiding but 
has the ruins of at least one abbey. 
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Wensleydale, the valley of the Ure, the river which 
joins with the Swale to form the Yorkshire Ouse, 
contains the beautiful ruins of two abbeys, Jervaux 
and. Fountains. The old city of Eipon, with its 
cathedral, also stands in the Ure Valley. 

The Nidd, the Wharfe, the Aire with the Calder, 
and the Don, each flows through its own bonny dale to 
join the Ouse. Harrogate, a fashionable place where 
people go to drink the mineral waters, is in Niddsdale ; 
near Harrogate is Knaresborough, a town almost as 
beautifully placed as Eichmond, among cliffs and woods 
and hills. 

The beautiful Wharfedale is the next in order, with 
Otley and Ilkley, and Ben Ehydding, a large establish- 
ment where people take baths and drink mineral waters. 
Higher up, where the river is a narrow torrent flowing 
through a rocky gorge, are the ruins of Bolton Abbey. 
Half-a-mile from the abbey the ledges of rock on either 
side of the river come so close that it is easy to stride 
across : — 

" This striding place is called The Stride 
A name which it took of yore : 
A thousand years hath it borne that name, 
And shall a thousand more. 

" And hither is young Komilly come, 
And what may now forbid 
That he, perhaps for the hundredth time. 
Shall bound across the Strid ? 

" He sprang in glee, for what cared he 

That the river was strong, and the rocks were steep ? 
But the greyhound in his leash hung back, 
And checked him in his leap. 
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** The "boy is in the anns of Wharfe, 
And sirangled by a merciless force ; 
For never more was young Komilly seen, 
Till lie rose a lifeless corse. 

'' Kow there is stillness in the vale, 
And long, nnspeaking sorrow : 
Wharfe shall be to pitying hearts 
A name more sad than Yarrow."* 

The boy's mother, the Lady Alice, gave the riches 
which should have been her son's to build and endow 
the fair abbey of Bolton. 

Airedale, too, has its mined abbey; Kirkstall, with 
ivied walls and carpet of grass, stands in the midst of 
chimneys, near enough to Leeds to be within a holiday 
walk for the factory " hands." 



in. 

THE CLOTHING TOWNS. 

Airedale, with the valley of the Calder, beautiful as 
any in Yorkshire, is the centre of the great woollen 
manufacture. The hills feed the streams, and the 
streams supply the water employed in preparing the 
wool and in finishing the cloth. Underlying the whole 
district is a great coal-field, which supplies fuel to 
work the many thousand engines employed in this 
manufacture ; right and left are two great ports, Liver- 
pool and Hull, which send away the woollen goods 
and bring in the raw wool ; and there are canals and 
railways to carry the goods between all the clothing 
towns and these ports. 
Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, Wakefield^ 

♦ Wordaworth. 
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Dewsbury, and Keighley, are the clothing towns on 
the banks of the Aire and the Calder. 

The forest of tall chimneys which rises above Leeds 
shows it to be a busy manufacturing town ; more thab 
a hundred chimneys mark as many mills where fully 
10,000 "hands" are employed. Tall as the chimneys 
are, the town is smoky enough ; and at noon, when the 
mill-people pour out to their dinners, there is much 
bustle and noise. The factories are near the Aire, 
which flows through the town. 

All these mills are employed in making hroadchthy 
for which the wool, besides being spun and woven, 
is felted or fulled, to produce the cloth surface; that 
is, the cloth is beaten, or else passed between heavy 
rollers, until the fibres of the wool become so locked 
into each other as to hide the warp and weft threads. 

Huddersfield and Halifax are also great clothing or 
cloth-making towns ; there are many woollen factories 
in both — open quadrangles, or squares of ground sur- 
rounded by buildings. The sorting, preparing, spinn- 
ing, weaving, dressing, and finishing, are each done in 
a distinct part of the building. ^ 

Bradford, which stands where three vallevs meet, is 
in the very heart of the district which makes worsted 
goods — that is, all woollen goods which are not fulled 
after being woven. All round it are busy towns and 
villages occupied by the makers of cloth or stuff. 
Merinos, alpacas, coburgs, cords — all kinds of stuff — 
are made in Bradford, which is also the great wool 
market of England, 

Dewsbury makes blankets, and also shoddy, that is 
woollen rags torn up, fibre from fibre, and made into 
new cloth ; a little new wool is mixed in, and the 
whole is woven into very coarse fabrics. 
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There is a large flax mill on the Aire, at Holbeok, 
near Lieeds, where more than 2000 persons are em- 
ployed. 

Barnsley also is a linen-making place. 



IV. 

KNIVES AND FORKS. 



Sheffield, which stands in a hollow surrounded by 
hills between which Ave small rivers flow to unite in 
the hollow, has been called " the metropolis of steel." 
Nearly all the steel goods made in England bear the 
Sheffield mark; indeed, there is hardly a country in 
the world where you may not find knives with " Shef- 
field " on the blade. Not only table-knives and forks, 
but pen-knives, lancets, razors, scythes, saws, scissors, 
shears, spades, and shovels — every kind of steel imple- 
ment, is made in Sheffield, and in the villages round it ; 
generally in large manufactories, but many a cottage 
has its own forge, where some particular kind of knife 
or edge-tool is made. 

Much coal is used in the preparation of steel, and 
Sheffield stands upon the Yorkshire coal-field. Water, 
too, is needful in some of the processes, and Sheffield 
has plenty ; and for these reasons Sheffield has become 
the centre of the steel manufacture; but the iron out 
of which the steel is made is all brought from abroad. 
There is a mine in Sweden which furnishes better iron 
for this purpose than any other in the world; and 
^nany shiploads of it are brought every year to Hull, 
and carried thence to Sheffield. 

E 
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To diange iron into steel, a certain quantity of 
carbon must be got into the iron : (bum a stick until it 
is soft and black, and you will see charcoal, one of the 
most common forms which carbon assumes). To effect 
this, a huge oven, or pit, is filled with, first, a layer of 
charcoal, then a layer of iron bars, then a layer of 
charcoal, and so on, until the layers are about thirty 
deep. Then the surface is covered with a kind of clay, 
and a fire of Sheffield coal is kindled underneath and 
kept up fiercely for many days. The iron is in a red- 
hot, or, perhaps, a white-hot state ; the charcoal also is 
highly heated, and the iron seems gradually to absorb 
a portion of charcoal into the very heart of every bar. 
When the bars are removed from the furnace they are 
in a blistered state ; then they are known as blister steel, 
and are not yet fit for use. To make common steel, the 
metal is heated again and hammered with an enormous 
hammer to make it tough. 

When we see " shear steel " on our table-knives, we 
must not suppose they have been cut with a pair of 
shears. This kind of steel is so named because it 
was found suitable for making shears. It is made by 
heating several bars red-hot, and hammering them one 
upon another until they are all welded together into a 
very close, tough mass. 

The most beautiful kind of steel is cast steel, to make 
which, a fiercer heat than is used for any other purpose 
whatever must be employed; and the famaces and 
melting-pots must be made so as to endure this great 
heat. 

At last, the steel is ready for the forge. All the 
Sheffield forges are much alike. They have a forge 
fire, and a block of stone, with steel anvils and hammers 
and some other implements. The piece of steel is 
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heated, placed on the anvil, and hammered into what- 
ever shape the workman wishes to produce, knife-blade 
or scissors. The blade is heated red-hot, and plunged 
into cold water to harden it, and then it is heated 
gradually, to make it elastic, or temper it ; after which 
it is carried to the grinding wheels, and ground all 
over on a large revolving stone. There are generally 
many wheels together in a large mill, worked by 
a steam engine. In one room of the mill men grind 
table-knives, in another scissors, or forks, or razors, or 
saws ; the man who makes the goods hiring the room 
from the millowner. 

The grinding of forks is a most imhealthy trade. 
They are ground upon a stone formed of sharp, white 
grit; the grinder sits on a stool and bends over the 
stone to hold the fork against it. If the stone were 
wetted, as in most other cases, the grinder would not 
be injured ; but as it is kept quite dry, quantities of 
spark are given off, and the face and head of the 
grinder are always in a cloud of small particles of steel 
and gritstone, some of which he diuws into his lungs 
with every breath. 

Plated goods, that is, forks and spoons, jugs and tea- 
pots, made of some cheaper metal coated over with 
silver, are largely made in Sheffield. There are both 
steel and iron works at Eotherham, which is a prettily 
placed town near Sheffield. 

The Whamcliffe Woods are near the town of Shef- 
field ; these woods are a bit of the old Sherwood Forest 
which at one time stretched for 100 miles, between 
Nottingham and the sea. 
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V. 

THE YALE OF YORK. 

The rivers on the map of Yorkshire do not look unlike 
the pattern made by the veins of a leaf. The Ouse 
itself is the mid rib ; the Nidd, Wharfe, Aire, and Don, 
on which the pleasant town of Doncaster stands, all 
bring water to it from the western moors. The Der- 
went collects, by many little streams, the waters of 
the eastern moorlands. When Mother Ouse has thus 
gathered all the waste waters of the county, she flows 
out into the wide estuary of the Humber, there to 
mingle with Trent river. We say the waste water, 
because that is exactly what fills the rivfers. Living 
things use what they need of the water that comes 
from the clouds, and much of the rest flows off by the 
river channels away to the open sea. 

The land which is drained by a river in this way is 
called its hasin. The basin takes in every bit of land 
from which water flows to join the river. If you draw 
a line round the Ouse so as to take in the sources of 
the Swale and Ure — ^which unite to form the Ouse — 
and the beginnings of all its tributaries, and of all the 
little streams which join them, you will have the edge 
of your leaf, and will see exactly what is the basin of 
the Ouse. 

Water, as you know, finds for itself the lowest place- 
it can reach, and rivers always flow in valleys ; some-^ 
times in a narrow, rocky valley, called a glen ; some- 
times in the lowest part of a great valley, hundreds of 
miles wide. The Vale of York, through which the 
Ouse flows, is between forty and fifty miles wide, and is 
the largest vale in England. It is shut in between the 
Pennine Moors and the eastern moors and wolds. 
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A pleasant vale it is, well covered with cornfields 
and flowery meadows, and having comfortable farm- 
houses and pretty villages dotted over it, for Yorkshire 
is a fertile county. 

Jn the very heart of this wide vale rises the most 
beautiful building, perhaps, in our land of England — ^ 
the glorious York Minster. 

It would take many pages to teU of its stone carvings 
and wood carvings and beautiful painted windows, 
through which purple and golden light streams in upon 
the pillars that hold up the great arched roof far over- 
head — long lines of pillars, which seem to draw together 
in the distance like trees in forest glades. 

The Minster stands in the old city of York, which 
still has some narrow streets and ancient buildings, 
and some remains of its old walls and towers, to tell us 
of its changeful history. If some old citizen of York 
could have gone on with his quiet life in a by-street 
until he was even older than Methusaleh, what strange 
histories would he have to tell ! Let us fancy we are 
listening to some of them, paying great heed to the 
feeble voice of one so very aged. 



TALES OP OLD TOEK. 
VL 

THE KOMAN CITY. 

I CAN scarce call to mind the early days before the 
Eomans came. Our people had a town here, but their 
towns were poor things — just wicker huts, with a bank 
of earth round to keep off other tribes, for we were 
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always at war with one another. You see the Wolds 
yonder, to the east, — there is to this day many a motind 
upon them which marks the graves of our people, 
warriors slain in the wars. 

Then the Eomans came. What a people they wer^! 
They could do anything they set their minds on. We 
Britons held out for a long time, but who could stand 
up against men made of iron? They conquered us, 
and, for three hundred ye^s, York was the great 
Eoman city in Britain. The city has never seen the 
like of those days. Why, we have had the Cassars 
living here, the great emperors of the world ! There 
was Hadrian; and the old man, Severus, who, when 
he was too sick to ride, was carried up north in a litter 
before his army, to bring the wild Kcts to order, and 
who only got back to York to die. Then there was 
the emperor who took one of our own people, the Lady 
Helena, to be his wife. That was a grand day for 
Britain. To say truth, we were getting used to the 
Eomans by this time: they were a hard people, but 
they were fair in a way ; and some of us were proud to 
have anything to do with the masters of the world. 

What a splendid place they made of our city, with 
their palaces and theatres within, and their grand 
villas outside the walls ! Parts of the very walls you 
see round the city now were built by them. And their 
baths ! Why, there's no building in England now as 
big and grand as those Eoman baths were, with their 
beautiful pavements and couches, and hot and cold 
water, and slaves to wait on you — all that heart could 
wish for ease and pleasure; and all kept up by the 
emperor, too— nothing to pay. 

They were a pleasure more to my mind, somehow, 
than the circuses. The Eomans would turn men into 
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these to fight the wild beasts of the forest, and all the 
town would go to see the sport ; little children, even,. 
and fair ladies in their beautiful dresses; and they 
didn't care, not they, if the beast killed the man or the- 
man killed the beast. They were a hard people I 

But this was before they had learned the faith of 
Christ — when there were heathen temples at every 
comer. The Lady Helena was a Christian; and in 
the days of her son, Constantino, who was first called 
Caesar at York, there were Christian churches in the 
city, and we even had a bishop. There are many 
stories* as to who first brought the good faith to 
Britain. Perhaps it was some soldier who had seen 
St. Paul when he was a prisoner in Borne. 

But the BomQ,ns had to leave Britain to fight a foe 
in their own land. You. may still see traces of them 
in the city walls, and in the Icknield Street, which 
went up to Tynemouth. Some of their statues and 
altars, gold ornaments, and other things have been 
dug up -from time to time; but there is little now left 
to show that York was once a great Boman city. 



VII. 

THE SAXONS. 



Mt old head turns when I think of the times that 
came after the Bomans had left the land. We had got 
used to quiet ways — ^building, and growing com, and 
following useful crafts; but we were not much of 
soldiers, for the Bomans did the fighting for us. 

Then the Saxons came from over the sea. I think I 
see them now, with their long fair hair and blue eyes. 
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and the terrible knives which slew and slew lULf^il 
there seemed scarce any left to slay. They wanted 
none of us ; they wanted the land for themselves ; and 
they got it, driving most of us Britains into Wales, or 
some other out-of-the-way comer. 

Were they pleased, you say, with all the beautiful 
houses and other buildings, palaces, and even churches 
left by the Komans? Not they, fierce pagans that 
they were. All they did with these great works was 
to bum and destroy them. 

But they learnt better in time. A king named 
Edwin arose in Northumbria, who tried to bring back 
something of the grandeur of the old Eoman days. I 
have seen him many a time riding about the country, 
with a great banner, purple and gold, the imperial 
colours, carried before him. . 

He took the daughter of the Kentish king, Ethelred, 
for his wife. She was a Christian lady, and brought 
Paulinus, one of the Eoman missionaries who had 
settled in Kent, to her northern home. He had black 
hair and a dark skin, like many of the old Eomans, 
but he stooped like a man used to books, and did not 
carry himself as did the straight soldiers of the old days. 

Edwin listened to the teaching of Paulinus and his 
wife ; a little wooden church was raised in York ; and, 
one Easter morning, the king was baptized. 

His wise men met to consider whether they would 
give up Odin and Thor, and take Christ for their God. 
After much talk, they decided to become Christians; 
they were baptized, and thousands of the people 
followed their example. 

Edwin was slain in fight with the pagan Fenda, 
king of Middle England ; so was Oswald, the king that 
followed him — ^the same that went up and down the 
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country on foot with the Bishop, Aidan, teaching the 
people about Christ. 

But I cannot remember all the Saxon princes and 
their wars ; I am an old man, very old. The last great 
fight when a Saxon king was in the battle I mind well 
enough. That was at Stamford Brig, close by York 
city. The king was Harold, the last of the Saxon 
kings, and a fine brave prince he was. He was only 
king for a few weeks, though. William the Norman 
came over sea to take his crown away; and, at the 
same time, his own brother, Tostig, a worthless nithing, 
as men used to call him, who was angered with him, 
brought Hardraada, the king of Norway, with many 
ships and men, to fight against Harold. They marched 
against our city and took it, and we might have fared 
badly; but Harold the king heard the news, brought 
an army up from the south, drove the invaders out of 
the city, and fought them in a great battle by Stamford 
Brig. 

From seven in the forenoon till three, afternoon, 
did the battle rage, and the great army of Hardraada 
and Tostig was destroyed. 

The good Harold liked not to fight his brother, and, 
before the battle, promised him lands and riches if he 
would send his men away. "What for my friend?" 
said Tostig. " Eight feet of English ground, or, as he 
is a tall man, ten feet," said Harold, meaning that a 
grave was all he could give Hardraada. So the fight 
went on, and Harold conquered; but, poor king, no 
sooner was it over than he learned that William the 
Norman had landed; and three weeks after Harold 
lay dead on the field of Hastings. 
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VIII. 

HARD TIMES AGAIN. 

Sure no land ever had so hard a master as William the 
Norman was to us. The north-country folk were 
brave, and would not give in to be conquered after the 
Hastings fight. The King of the Danes brought over 
an army to help, and all the men north of Humber 
rose ; they marched upon York, took it, and slew the 
Normans who were guarding the walls. William, fall 
of wrath, marched north with a great army ; he vowed 
we should never forget his anger. Aire waters rose in 
flood to keep him out, but he brought his men into 
York, and from Humber to Tees, from sea to sea, did. 
the fierce king and his army go. They tpre up the 
crops, they slew the cattle, they killed man, woman, 
and child, and set fire to every town and village they 
came to. The whole north country was a desert ; for 
sixty miles north of York they scarce left a roof to- 
cover a man's head. A hard winter followed; the 
snow lay knee-deep on the ground, and any who had 
found a hole to hide them in from the Norman fell 
before the hunger and cold of that winter. May York 
city never more see such a terrible time I 

After this, the king and his knights fell to building 
castles to keep the country folk from rising again.. 
You may see many of these old Norman keeps at this 
day up and down the country. After all, when the 
conquest was made, there were only a few of these 
Normans in the land — the knights who lived in the^ 
castles and their men; the Saxons were never driven 
out, so you English people are mostly Saxons to this^ 
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Hard as they were to their foes, and that was the way 
of men in those days, these Normans wished to serve 
God, and for the next two hundred years or more they 
were busy building grand cathedrals. Their own 
homes were plain enough; they cared only to have 
them strong, so their castles were built with stone 
walls six or eight feet thick ; and light and air got in 
only by narrow chinks through which archers might 
shoot. But no such churches have ever been built in 
England as in the centuries after the Normans first 
settled here ; you may see what they could do by our 
own grand Minster. 

They borrowed a good deal of the money for these fine 
buildings from the Jews, who were the only rich people 
then. 



IX. 

THE KOSES.* 



Don't think we had nothing but wars and troubles and 
hard times in York city. The parliaments, which 
always meet now in the &iie new Parliament Houses 
at Westminster, used very often to be held at York. 
Those were times of gay doings in the old city, feast- 
ings and tourneys. But I scarce remember any time 
more joyful than when King Edward III. married his 
fair Queen Philippa here. It was from York, too, that 
she marched with the Lords Neville and Percy to fight 
the battle of Neville's Cross. 

Speaking of Philippa reminds me of another queen 

♦ See the account of St. Albans, Herts, for an explanation of " The 
Roses." 
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whom York city has cause to remember; Margaret, 
queen of Henry VI., she that had the head of the Duke 
of York stuck on the city gates, with a paper crown 
to mock him for his pains, for he had thought to wear 
the crown- of England. The king was a prisoner, but 
Margaret was free, and, with the help of the barons of 
the north, she raised an army and met the Duke of 
York at Wakefield, where was fought one of the twelve 
bloody battles of the Eoses. The queen conquered, but 
small was the glory, for she had four times as many 
men as the duke. He fell in the fight, and cruel Lord 
Clifford came upon the body and struck off the head ; 
he set on it a crown of paper, and so fixed it on a pole 
and presented it to his queen, at which present was 
much joy ; but many laughed then that soon lamented 
after. The queen had the head fixed upon the city 
gates. 

Three months after, this same Clifford was slain 
upon Towton field near Tadcaster, struck in the throat 
by a headless arrow. 

A terrible battle was that of Towton, such as had 
not been fought on English ground since the fight of 
Hastings. It began at break of day, and for six hours 
did the fight go on, and neither side would give in, the 
snow falling thick all the time, and laying a white 
cover over the slain. 

The Earl of Warwick, the mighty baron, the king- 
maker, he that could raise armies at his call from his 
own earldoms, wore the white rose of York and led the 
army. At last, they of Lancaster slowly gave way, and 
soon every man fled for his life. All through the night 
they fled, hotly chased by the men of the Yorkist army, 
who slew all they came upon. In the morning was a 
woful reckoning of dead bodies; nigh forty thousand 
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slain — forty thousand! and among them our bravest 
and noblest. Aye, it was a dark day for the land, the 
day of Towton fight! And. a dark and evil war for 
England was this war of the Eoses, which left scarce a 
brave baron or a prince in the land, and laid our bold 
archers by thousands upon many a battle-field. 

Margaret and Henry waited here, in York, while the 
battle raged,' and when the news reached them, they 
fled north to Scotland. 

I cannot remember to tell you of all that happened 
betwixt this quarrel of the Hoses and the next great 
Civil War, when King Charles I. and his people fought, 
army to army, up and down the land. Close by here, 
on Marston Moor, was one of those fights. Prince 
Rupert, the king's wild kinsman, after breaking the 
siege of Lathom House, burst over the moors and into 
York ; and as evening came on, he drew up his men 
to face Cromwell's Ironsides on Marston Moor. What 
men the Ironsides were! England has had no such 
soldiers since the Eoman days. The fight was fierce, 
but at nightfall all was over, and Rupert rode away 
with hardly a man at his back. 

I can tell no more; if ye would know more about 
York city, ye must 



X. 

THE SEA-BOARD. 



The coast of York makes a curve from Tees mouth, 
where is the busy, iron-working town of Middles- 
borough, to Flamborough Head, north of which it is 
bold and rocky. 
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The ruins of Whitby Abbey, where, 

" In the convent cell, 
A Saxon princess once did dwell. 
The lovely Ethelfled," 

stands on a high diff, 250 feet above the sea, over- 
looking the narrow streets of this old sea-port town. 
Jet brooches and earrings are made here, jet being 
found about Whitby. 

Scarborough, farther south, is a fashionable bathing 
place. It stands within a bay, its piers sweeping 
round the harbour ; and the town creeps, step by step, 
street by street, up a high and steep cliff, on the top of 
which are the ruins of a castle. It is an old town ; 
Tostig and Hardraada landed here before the battle of 
Stamford Brig, and nearly destroyed Scarborough. 

There is scarcely a promontory in England that 
stands more boldly out to sea than Flamborough Head. 
The name means ''headland of the flames," for the 
Danes kept a beacon Are alight there to guide their 
ships upon the sea. The brilliantly white chalk cliffs 
which form it are part of a range nearly six miles in 
length. 

South of this Head, the shores are tame, consisting of 
low cliffs of clay or chalk, flat marshy lands, and sands 
and sandhills. This is the coast of Holdemess, which 
is bordered a few miles inland by the Wolds ; these 
are hills with a smooth bold front, from which a 
glorious view may be had. 

From Spurn Point to Bridlington Bay, a distance of 
about thirty miles, the ocean is gradually gaining on the 
land, and half-a-dozen towns and villages have been 
submerged. At Hornsea, a road has disappeared bodily; 
Kilnsea has lost its old church; while of Ravenspur, 
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once a large sea-port town, which stood by Spurn Point, 
-with churches, streets, and houses many, the very name 
lias disappeared from the map. It is not that the sea 
comes in with a sudden burst and sweeps off village or 
town all at once ; it works away steadily by day and 
by night. Bit by bit the land is carried off with what- 
ever stands upon it — church or village street ; the very 
rate at which it gains upon the land is calculated — two 
yards in a year in some places, six or seven in others. 
Spurn Point is a low, barren ridge of sand and shingle. 

The sea does not carry its spoil far ; the tide rushes 
up the Humber, bearing with it the waste from the 
cliffe of Holdemess ; when the tidal wave goes out 
again, it leaves the mud and stones behind. So they 
remain, mud-banks and shoals in the bed of the Humber, 
too heavy for the river to sweep out ; wherefore, only 
pilots who know it well can navigate this estuary. 

Hull, or Kingston-upon-Hull, is named after the 
river it stands on. It is an old town and a great sea- 
port at the mouth of the Humber. Hull trades with 
the whole world, chiefly with Holland, the Baltic, 
Sweden, and Norway. It exports the cottons of Man- 
chester, the woollens and linens of Yorkshire, the lace 
and net of Nottingham. It imports large quantities of 
foreign wool, flax, iron, timber, tallow, grain, and other 
things. This port has three large docks. 



Map Questions. 

1. Name, in order, five dales which lie in the western moorlands. 
Name the river which waters esuoh. dale, and any interesting town 
or abbey which it contains. 

2. Name four hills above 2250 feet in height in these Pennine 
Moors. Into what other counties are these hills continued ? 

3. What broad valley extends through the county from north to 
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south ? What river waters this valley ? What two rivers nnite to 
form the Ouse? Name five tributaries of this river. Kame one or 
two towns on each tributary (large print). What city stands upon 
the Ouse itself? 

4. How is Yorkshire divided? Which Biding contains the most 
towns ? Name eight of these (large print). What hills do these 
towns lie amongst ? What important town lies quite to the south, 
upon the Sheaf? 

5. Name the two groups of high lands which lie to the east 
of York Yale. What vale divides these ? What low district lies 
between the Wolds and the sea ? In what point does this district 
end? Name any villages upon the coast of Holdemess. 

6. In what point does the hilly part of the coast end? Name one 
or two watering-places on this coast. 

7. What river divides Yorkshire from Durham? What im- 
portant town stands on the Yorkshire side ? What is this district^ 
north of the eastern moorlands, called ? 

8. Into what estuary does the Ouse open? What other river 
enters this estuary ? Notice the sandbanks in the Humber. What 
large port stands upon this estuary? What countries lie on the 
opposite coasts of the North Sea ? 
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DERBYSHIRE. 
I. 

THE PEAK DISTRICT. 

The wide-spreading moors of the Pennine chain stretch 
southward into Derbyshire, The whole of the county 
north of Castleton is a mountainous tract, called the 
Peak District ; it consists for the most part of high and 
barren moorland, where sheep find scanty pasturage. 

Here and there high peaks rise above the rest, as the 
wild and rugged Einderscout, with its tors, pools, and 
crags, and Mam Tor, which is nearly as high; none 
of these peaks is quite 2000 feet in height, but the 
district is so broken, rocky, and wild that it is truly 
mountain country. 

Deep, narrow valleys cross the moors, river valleys, 
with noisy mountain torrents dashing through them ; 
while thick wood grows down the sides of these glens 
to the water's edge, and high crags rise among the trees. 
All the curious sights of the Peak District are not 
to be seen above ground. There are large and lofty 
caverns, — chambers opening into the very heart of the 
mountains ; some of them penetrating, room after room, 
a distance of more than half a mile. To explore these 
caverns one must have guides and torches; and sur- 
prising it is to see, within, every fantastic shape 
hanging from the roof or rising from the floor ; now a 
fringe, deep and broken, now a miniature forest in 
stone, and now strange shapes of bird or beast. 

p 
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Have we got into a palace of the gnomes, and 
do they spend their yeai-s in thus adorning their 
chambers ? 

The same unwearying artist has hewn these cavems 
out of the solid rock, and beautified them to snit his 
fantastic taste; a workman whose name you would 
little suspect. Soft as rain is and hard as some rocks 
are, there is none so hard but the rain will in time 
make a way through its substance. The mountain 
limestone of which these mountains are made is full 
of cracks ; the rain does not all flow off the sides of the 
hills ; much of it sinks through these cracks, down and 
down, wearing away the lime as it goes, and carrying 
the atoms along in its course. Sometimes the water 
forms for itself quite a wide channel ; indeed, in lime- 
stone districts it often happens that a broad stream, a 
river, flows in at the mouth of. a cavern, makes its way 
underground, and does not appear again for miles, and 
all this time the water has been wearing away the stone- 
and enlarging the caverns. 

The water does not carry away quite all the lime it 
wears from the rocks. Every tiny drop that fsdls from, 
the roof of a cavern carries its own grains of lime. 
Some grain£f it leaves on the roof; some grains drop 
upon the floor. This goes on for ever, night and day,, 
until at last the lime on the roof has made a little 
shoot, like an icicle, and the lime on the floor another 
little shoot rising up to meet it. There are many 
dix)ps falling, side by side, and, in the course of ages, 
there is formed a sort of fringe, which hangs irom the 
roof, as icicles might, while similar forms rise from 
below. These limestone droppings grow very, very 
slowly, — it has taken many hundreds of years to make 
the strange figures in the caverns. Those on the* roof 

F 2 
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are called stalactites, and those on the floor, stalagmites ; 
two long names which come from a word in the Greek 
language, meaning ** to drop." 

The Peak Cavern and Bagshaw Grotto are the 
largest in the district. 

This mountain limestone contains a treasure besides 
the building stone, which is so excellent that some of 
it was carried to London to build the handsome Par- 
liament Houses; this treasure is veins of lead ore, 
which occur from the Peak, southward, as far as Wirks- 
worth, a great lead-mining place. 

The Odin Mine, the Speedwell Mine, and the Brad- 
well Mine are in the Peak. 



n. 

THE DALES. 



Debbtshibe, like Yorkshire, is famous for its beautiful 
dales. But in Derbyshire the Peak sends its spurs 
south instead of east ; these long spurs reach into the 
middle of the county and separate the river valleys. 

The Derwent valley is thus enclosed between hills, 
and a very beautiful valley it is, containing Chatsworth 
Park, the Duke of Devonshire's place. Farther south 
is Matlock, among hills ; Abraham Heights, which the 
visitors climb upon donkeys, and High Tor, a giant 
crag with a steep face, are the best known heights. 
Matlock is a fashionable place, crowded with visitors in 
the summer, who come to drink, and to bathe in, the 
warm waters of the spring. 

When the underground recesses become too full of 
water to hold any more, the water is forced out in 
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springs : and when the water is forced up in this way 
from a great depth, the springs are warm; for the 
deeper we get into the earth's crust, the warmer it 
becomes. The water of these springs has often an 
exceedingly unpleasant taste, for the underground 
stream which at last breaks out in a spring does not 
carry lime only with it, but iron, or sulphur, or mag- 
nesia, or soda, or whatever substance it passes through. 
The waters of Matlock are good for consumptiye and 
rheumatic patients. 

There are two other watering-places with mineral 
springs in the lovely Wye valley, Bakewell and 
Buxton, 

The most delightful of the dales of Derbyshire i& 
Dovedale. The Dove is a tributary of the Trent which 
flows from. Dove Head, near Baxton, where it rises^ 
until it joins the Trent, between the two counties of' 
Stafford and Derby. Here, the cliffs overhang th& 
river, making dark, deep-looking pools; there, they 
open out ; the woods come down to the river's brink,, 
great crags jut out, and the blue stream gurgles over 
boulders at the bottom: now it is a wide river, and 
now so narrow and shallow, that it is crossed upon 
stepping-stones. 



ni. 

THE COAL-FIELD AND DERBY. 

East Derbyshire is a mining district; the coal-field 
which begins at Leeds stretches southward through the 
whole of Derbyshire, as fer as the town of Derby : a 
line between iJiat town and Nottingham shows where 
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it ends. The mining towns lie thick in this district, 
sometimes five or six miles apart, sometimes nearly 
touching one another, in a zigzag line from north to 
south. 

There are blast furnaces in many of them, for iron 
ore is found with the coal, and is smelted in these 
furnaces.* 

Chesterfield, a large town, is the centre of a mining 
district : Staveley lies to the north of it ; Ashover and 
Claycross to the south. In the latter towns iron is 
worked, as it is also in a group of iron towns farther 
south, — Swanwick, Ironville, Codnor Park, and Bipley. 
There are large cotton mills at Belper, on this coal- 
field; Glossop, quite in the noi'th, on the borders of 
ihe Lancashire coal-field, is the centre of large cotton 
works, and is the chief manufacturing town in the 
<x)unty. The mills of Arkwright, who invented the 
" spinning-jenny," are at Crompton. 

The land between the Dove and the Derwent is 
chiefly a corn-growing district, with green pastures by 
the rivers. The little bit of the Trent valley, about 
ten miles, where that river runs through the south end 
of Derbyshire, is also a rich green pasture land. 

Derby stands on the Derwent, which is a tributary 
of the Trent, and the chief river of the county. Derby 
means " the town of the Derwent," and the " by " in 
the name shows it was at one time a town held and 
named by the Danes. It is a busy town, where many 
things are made ; porcelain, stockings, lace, and, most 
important of all, silk. 

There is a bridge crossing the Derwent at the north 
end of Derby town, and from this bridge you get a 

* See Staffordshire. 
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view of a long brick building on the west bank, or, 
rather, on a little island in the river. Thia, yon are 
told, is " John Lombe's silk mill." 

A silk mill is the place where raw silk is prepared 
for the weaver by spinning or twisting, or ihrounng^ as 
it is called in the trade. 

The raw silk comes in hanks from Italy, France, 
Bengal, China, and some other countries; the silk is 
called raw after it has been reeled off the cocoons. 

Silk in this state, raw silk, is what is brought into 
England now ; but in John Lombe's day the silk came 
thrown, or spun into threads ready for the weaver. 
How to throw silk was the secret he set himself to find 
out. 

He went to Italy to see the machines used there. 
The Italians would not allow him to enter their mills, 
so he bribed two workmen to let him in secretly, and 
hide him where he could watch all that was going on. 
He watched by day and sat up at night to make 
drawings and write an account of what he had seen. 

He had just finished when the Italians found him out, 
and would have killed him, but he and his two helpers 
escaped to a ship and sailed for England. 

In time, he built his mill on this island in the 
Derwent (1717), and English throwsters did their work 
as well as those of Italy. 

The silk goods made in Derby are : ribbons, fringes, 
and other trimmings ; sewing silk, cords, tassels, gloves, 
and stockings. 

Map Questions. 

1. What district occupies the north-west of Derbyshire? Kama 
two towns near the Peak caverns. Name any hills in this district. 
An important manufacturing town. 
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2. In what diieotion do spurs from the Pennines nm? Kame 
two river valleys between these spurs. Kame two towns on the 
Dove. What counties does this river divide ? What hill stands at 
Dove Head? What watering-place stands at this spot? 

8, What famous watering-place is in the valley of the Derwent? 
What hills does it stand amongst? What two important towns^ 
besides Derby, are in the Derwent valley? The hills which lie on 
the east of the county contain iron; name four towns in this 
iron district. Kame two important towns to the north-east. 

4. What river valley occupies the south of Derbyshire? What 
county does this river enter from ? Into what county does it flow ? 
What counties surround Derbyshire? 
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CHESHIRE. 
I. 

Cheshike is a flat county, forming part of the Sbrop' 
shire Plain, — so flat that Beeston Bock, with its castle 
on the top, can be seen all over the connty, though it 
is less than 400 feet high. Beeston Bock is in the 
south-west, a little south of Tarporley. There la 
another low hill to the north of Macclesfield, called 
Alderley Edge, which overlooks the whole of Cheshire, 
with its deep meadows and slow winding rivers. 

Wherever you look in Cheshire, there are these same 
green meadows by the waterside, divided from one 
another by tall hedge-rows with trees, often old oaks, 
rising among the bushes. There are many rivers and 
streams in the county, and the land lies so flat, that 
they make slow way, and twist in and out, in and out, 
as if they could not find slope enough to help their 
waters along to the open sea. 

Cheshire is rather a rainy county, and when there 
is much rain, the rivers overflow, leaving a fine coat 
of river-mud behind them when they get back to 
their own beds ; all of which is very good for the 
meadows. 

For these reasons, the chief business of the Cheshire 
people is to grow grass. What for? To feed the 
thousands and thousands of cows which may be seen 
grazing at their ease, or chewing the cud in sleepy 
fashion in the pasture fields : not in the meadows ; the 
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long, rich meadow grass is cut and dried and made 
into hay for their winter food when grass is scarce 
and poor. These cows are kept to make the famous 
Cheshire cheese, of which thousands of tons are sent 
away yearly; and a very pleasant sight the cheese- 
room of a Cheshire dairy is. 

Nantwich on the river Weaver is the chief cheese- 
selling town; the cheeses are made throughout the 
Weaver Valley. 

So they are also in the Vale of Dee, the river which 
comes out of Welsh mountain-valleys to meander among 
tbe green meadows of Cheshire. 

Perhaps you know the song about " Mary," who was 
sent to — 

*' Call the cattle home 

Across the sands of Dee : 

The western wind was wild and dank with foam ; 
* « * * « 

And never home came she." 

She never came home because the tide rose upon her 
unawares, and she found herself all at once struggling 
in deep sea-water with nobody by to help. The Dee 
reaches the Irish Sea through a broad estuary, about 
fourteen miles long ; when the tide is out, the river, a 
rather shallow stream here, winds its way to the sea 
through the sands which stretch a long way on each 
side of it* But when the tide comes in, it fills the 
estuary and covers the sands with deep enough sea to 
carry .a ship, and woe to man or child found wandering 
upon them. 
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II. 

CHESTER CITY. 

Before the Dee enters its wide estuary, it sweeps nearly 
round the old walls of Chester. Strong and thick old 
walls they are, with here and there a turret, a memorial 
of the days when Chester was a great Eoman city. 

These walls are two miles in circuit; they stood a siege 
on behalf of Charles I., which lasted from Midsummer 
1643, to February 1646; and not till sore pressed 
by hunger, and glad to feed on the flesh of cats and 
dogs, would the garrison surrender. At the north-east 
comer is Newton's tower, upon the top leads of which 
King Charles stood with the mayor of Chester watching 
a battle two miles away on the heath of Bowton ; a sad 
enough sight for him, for the royal forces were defeated- 

Chester is an ancient and a pleasant city, full of 
interest, and, in some ways, unlike any other in England. 

No other English town has anything like **The 
Bows " ; " galleries wherein the passengers go dry with- 
out coming into the streets, having shops on both sidea 
and underneath." The Bows are simply passages formed 
by cutting away the fronts of the flrst-floor rooms ; the 
side pavement is laid upon the top of the lowest rooms^ 
about six or ten feet above the roadway; the upper 
part of each house is again brought forward, supported 
on pillars. Steps lead up to the Bows, and you walk 
under shelter by all the best shops of the city. Th& 
projecting house-fronts, often three or four centuries 
old, have gabled roofs, latticed windows, and cross 
beams, carved and painted. 

The way the streets are laid out shows that Chester, 
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like Chichester in the south, was onoe a Boman oaxnp 
and city. The four chief streets mn north, south, east, 
and west ; they [all branch out from the same open 
space, and each street ends in an arched gateway. 

The treasure of the city is its Cathedral, which is 
very old, and was falling into decay ; but, quite lately, 
it has been made beautiful and perfect again at great 
cost, and with the sort of loving care which was spent 
upon churches in the days when the English cathedrals 
were built. 

Chester is the county town, and is a busy place, 
with iron-foundries, lead-works, and soap-works. 

The Conqueror gave Cheshire to his nephew, telling 
liim to keep it with his sword as best he could. In his 
time, and after, the earls of Chester lived in Chester 
Castle with all the state of kings; they made their 
own laws, ruled their own subjects, and always had 
many fighting men ready to take the field. They had 
need of an army, forjn those days Cheshire and Shrop- 
shire were border counties, and the fierce Welsh tribes 
would pour down upon the lowlands from their moun- 
tain hiding-places just as the Scotch borderers did upon 
the northern counties. The eldest son of the English 
sovereign is now Earl of Chester, 

The Wirral is the peninsula that stands out between 
the mouth of the Mersey and the mouth of the Dee, 
both broad estuaries. 

Birkenhead is a busy place, with large docks like 
those of Liverpool. 

New Brighton stands at the end of the Wirral; it is 
a watering-place with broad sands and odd looking red 
clifis. 
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All the Wirral coast is bordered with sandhills. 
The soil of the peninsula is sandy, and therefore is 
suitable for potatoes and some sorts of green vegetables, 
which are grown here for the Liverpool market. 



III. . 
WHERE SALT COMES FROM. 

The Weaver, which flows through mid-Cheshire, sends 
its waters to the sea by the mouth of the Mersey. Sail 
up the river, and you pass barge after barge laden 
with smooth blocks of white salt, or with rough lumps 
of rock-salt, reddish or clear. All these vessels are 
coming down stream, and they are on their way to 
Euncorn, or, more often, to Liverpool, from whence 
their cargoes of salt are sent pretty nearly all over 
the world — east and west, to America and Lidia, to 
Denmark, Eussia, and Africa. , 

The boats come from Northwich, which you can 
distinguish in the distance by the thick smoke cloud 
hanging over it. Northwich is a busy place with 
many chimneys, and the chief work done there is to 
turn the rock-salt, which is brought from the mines, 
into the pure white salt which comes to table. The 
rock-salt is put into shallow pans of water to dissolve ; 
then, all the water is boiled away, and the salt remains, 
but not as it was before. The grains of red iron and 
earthy matter have gathered together at the bottom, 
and left the salt pure and white. 

The salt does not become pure the first time it is 
dissolved, . however ; the same thing must be done 
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many times. Now you can understand why there 
are many chimneys and much smoke in and about 
Northwioh. 

Where does the salt come from ? At Northwich itself, 
and at all the villages round about — Anderton, Wilton, 
Marston— there are salt-mines, with beautiful snow- 
-white streets, deep under ground, and white arched 
roofs, supported on great white pillars. 

The mines have made such great l^ollows about 
Northwich and under Marston village, that the ground 
on the surface has sunk ; and many houses slope in the 
strangest) way, and have to be propped up to keep them 
from falling. These beds of salt-rock lie under the 
valley of the Weaver, and, now and then, the salt-rock 
crops up in the river banks. A great field of salt, over 
a hundred and fifty miles long, lies far under ground 
in Cheshire and About it. The beds of rock-salt are 
often a hundred feet thick, and in Cheshire there are* 
two of these deep beds, one under the other ; the purest 
salt is found in the lower bed.* 

How came these salt-beds to be in Cheshire ? That 
is a curious part of the story. Where the salt is now, 
there was, ages ago, a lake ; a kind of Dead Sea, for its 
waters were so bitterly salt that nothing which had 
life could endure them ; never a tiny shell-fish, nor the 
pattern of any seaweed is to be found in the salt rocks. 
So salt was this lake, that the waters could not hold 
all the salt dissolved, and much of it sank to the 
bottom and made salt rocks. 

The sun was very hot over Britain in those days ; it 
drew up the water of this salt sea in thin vapour. But 
the sun is dainty, he will drink nothing but pure water 
even out of the dirtiest ditch; he drew off the water 

♦ < Geological Stories,* J. E. Taylor, F.G.S. 
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and left the salt beliind. By and by, the layer of 
salt-rooks at the bottom became deep, and the sea 
more and more shallow, until at last there was no sea, 
nothing but a great stretch of salt. 

New changes came ; the salt was covered with other 
rocks, and, after ages had passed, another salt lake lay 
in the place of the first, and disappeared by degrees in 
the same way, leaving a deep layer of salt-rock behind 
it. In course of time, the salt was again covered by 
layers of other rock, and it is now, usually, far under- 
ground, and is reached by deep shafts. 

There are many brine-springs scattered about the 
'County, that is, water rising from the earth, salt as 
pickle. The water from these brine-springs is boiled 
down to make table-salt at Northwich, Nantwich, the 
little old town of Middlewich, and some other places. 
The boiling is done in much the same way as for rock- 
salt, only that instead of having to dissolve the rock in 
water to make brine in the first place, the men draw 
the brine ready made from the springs. 

It is not difficult to understand where these salt- 
springs come from; much of the water that comes 
•down as rain finds its way underground ; it is easy for 
this water to dissolve the salt-rock, and so make a 
ohannel for itself, but of course it carries the salt along 
with it, and is no longer pure water, but brine. 

When the ground below becomes so filled at any 
particular spot that it can hold no more, the water 
comes out at the surface as a brine-spring. 

"In many parts of Cheshire the surface is dotted 
about with * meres,' or fresh-water lakes, the haunts of 
rare birds and plants, and the prettiest spots to be 
found in old England. In many cases, perhaps in all, 
these seem to have been formed by the slow settling of 
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the over-lying rook masses over the hollows left by the 
dissolving of the rook-salt beneath." 

Camber Mere, a mile and a half long, is the lai^est 
of these; it is in a beautiful park in the south of 
Cheshire. Others are, Mere Mere, Moss Mere, and 
Broad Mere. 



IV. 

EAST CHESHIRE. 



. The South Lancashire coal-field, upon which Man- 
chester stands, reaches far down into the east of 
Cheshire, and three or four towns which are nearly 
in a line with Manchester are engaged in the same 
two great manu&ctures, cotton and silk. Macclesfield, 
bnilt on the side of a hill not far from Alderley Edge, 
is a great sUk-making place; velvets, fringes, fancy 
braids, neckties, silk buttons, as well as muslins and 
calico, are made here. 

Stockport, which stands on a red rock, just where 
the Tame and Goyt join to form the Mersey, is another 
silk and cotton town. Congleton, in a delightful 
valley, south of Macclesfield, makes cotton, and in 
Sandbach, a little to the south-west of it, silk is 
made. 

Crewe, a great railway junction, where the engines 
and carriages of the London and North-Westem Eail- 
way Company are made, is a rather duU town, with 
many rows of well-built red-brick houses, one row like 
another, where the company's work-people live. 

Altrincham, quite to the north, is a pleasant and 
very healthful town, where many of the Manchester 
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" cotton lords " live. Around the town, fmit and vege- 
tables are grown for Manchester ; especially carrots, for 
which Altrincham is rather famons. 

The north-east comer of the county is hilly, con- 
taining part of Feather-bed Moss, a bit of Yorkshire 
moorland. 

Map Questions. 

1. What is the name of the peninsula hetween the mouths of 
the Dee and the Mersey ? Kame the town on the Mersey opposite 
to Liverpool. The port at the beginning of the estuary. 

2. What river valley runs through the middle of Gheshixe? 
Name four or five towns in this valley. Two important towns in 
the north-east. 

3. Name two heights in this flat county, one in the north-east, 
the other in the south-west. 

4. Upon what river does Chester stand? Does the Dee enter 
any other English county ? What battle was fought near the city ? 
Date? 

5. How is Cheshire bounded ? 
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SHROPSHIRE. 
I. 

THE WELSH MARCHES. 

Shbopshire, or Salop, is another countj on the borders 
of Wales, or the Welsh Marches, The earthen djke, 
raised by Offa of Mercia to keep those troublesome 
Welsh neighbours out, is still to be seen, running 
nearly the whole length of the county. 

The Normans built many castles, and held them 
against the borderers. William had given leave to 
certain of hia barons to take and keep for themselves 
what land they could in this wild border county; 
wherefore, for more than three hundred yeard after 
the Conquest, there were endless slayings and burnings. 

Edward I. endeavoured to put an end to these 
troubles by conquering the country; he had David, 
the last Prince of Wales, tried at Shrewsbury, where 
the English king was holding court, and put to death 
as a traitor. 

The Welsh were so sore about this, that to console 
them Edward gave them his infant son, who being 
born at Carnarvon was a native of Wales, for their 
prince ; this is why our Queen's eldest son is the Prince 
of Wales. 

Shrewsbury still has the keep of its ancient castle. 

The Severn, the queen of rivers, flows nearly round the 

town. This river divides the county into two pretty 

equal parts. The north part belongs to the Cheshire 

o 2 
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plain, and is like it in every way — ^the same level 
country, with rich meadows by the river banks; the 
same broad pastures, with grazing cattle and scattered 
clxunps of trees; the same pretty meres. EUesmere 
Mere, which gives its name to the town of EUesmere, 
is the largest of those in Salop. 

There is more com grown on the Shropshire than on 
the Cheshire end of the plain. The Welsh hills make 
their way into the north-west comer, nearly as fisir as 
Oswestry, — Damed after Oswald, the gentle northern 
king who was slain here by Fenda. The Wrekin in 
the east, close by the Severn, is a hill which rises all 
by itself, like Alderley Edge in Cheshire ; from the top 
of it, as many as seventeen of the flat middle counties 
may be seen on a clear day. 



II. 

THE HILL COUNTRY. 



Th^ HiU Country is a name that describes South Salop 
very weU, for as many as six ranges of hills cross the 
county south of the Severn, running towards the south- 
east. The south-east comer, called Clun Forest, is not 
a forest at all, but is filled with hills. Wenlock Edge 
which begins by Much Wenlock is the longest range ; 
and the Clee Hills are about the highest. Between 
these hill ranges are long, narrow vaUeys ; the town of 
Church Stretton which consists of one long street is in 
the vaUey between the Long Mynd and Caradoo HiUs. 
This part of the county is very pretty, with hills 
and vales, woods and corn-fields; and, quite in the 
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soutb, near the counties of Hereford and Worcester, 
there are hop-gardens and great apple orchards. 

A coal-field reaches from Wellington to Bridgenorth, 
which is a busy and pretty trading town on the Severn. 
Iron is found with the coal ; and Wellington, Newport, 
Shifnal, Madeley, and Coalbrook-dale, are nearly as 
black and as busy as the adjoining Black Country 
itself: coal pits and iron- works, iron-works^ and coal 
pits, break up the ground and blacken the air. 

It seems a pity that Coalbrook-dale, the lovely 
valley between the Wrekin and Wenlock Edge, should 
be blackened with furnace smoke. The valley is shut 
in by steep, wooded hills, and little knolls, covered 
with trees, are dotted all over it; at night the whole 
dale is lit up by the flames of the blast furnaces. 

There is another coal-field reaching from Shrews- 
bury to the Welsh hills, as well as three or four smaller 
ones in the south-east. 

Most of the mining country on the east belongs to 
the plain, which reaches south of the Severn, taking in 
all the river valley. 

Seventy miles of the Severn river are within Salop. 
It enters this shire straight from Montgomery, the 
Welsh county in which are the lofty Plinlimmon 
mountains^ where our queen of rivers first gathers her 
waters. She collects some tributary streams on her 
way through Shropshire; the chief are, the Tern on 
the north, and the Teme, on which the bonny town of 
Ludlow stands, on the south. 

Edward lY. chose Ludlow Castle to be the palace of 
his young son, Edward, Prince of Wales; and here all 
the business of the Principality was conducted. When 
the king died, the prince, aged twelve, was holding 
court at the castle. 
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Anoilier boy of twelve had his home in Ludlow 
Castle, Philip Sidney, afterwards the Sir Philip Sidney 
of whom Queen Elizabeth said, he was the brightest 
jewel in her crown. 

Map Questions. 

1. What important riyer croBses the county? Name three 
towns on its banks. Where does the Seyem rise? What county 
does it enter from Salop? 

2. Oompare the part of the county which lies to the north of the 
Severn with that which lies to the south. What single hill rises 
to the north of the river ? What is the valley called between the 
Wrekin and the river? Name four towns in this iron-making 
district in the west of Salop. 

3. Name five hUl ranges in the south of Salop. What river 
bounds the county on the south ? Name a town on this river. 

4. In what part of England is Salop? What counties bound 
it? 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 
I. 

THE VALES OF WORCESTER AND EVESHAM. 

WoBCESTEBSHiBE IB a rich and pleasant oountj, consisting 
of a broad valley bordered by hills on each side. On the 
east, are the Glent, and the Lickey Hills ; on the west, 
the Abberley Hills and the Malvern Hills. These last 
would be one range, running from north to south, but 
that they^are parted by the pretty valley of the Teme, 
a river bordered by hop-gardens and orchards. 

Apple orchards and pear orchards, hop-gardens and 
golden corn-fields — ^look from any of the hills over 
Worcester county, and these are what you see ; there is 
scarcely a bit of waste common anywhere. All that 
is left of the forest which once covered the county is & 
pleasant clump of trees herd and there, and a single bit 
of forest land on the Salop border. 

But what is that deep green dip in the middle of the 
broad valley, running right through the county from 
jiorth to south — ^surely that is water gleaming at the 
bottom ? That is the Vale of Worcester, which is only 
about a mile across, and the gleaming water is no other 
than Queen Severn herself which comes out of Salop to 
take her gentle course through the middle of this shire. 
The deep green of the flowery meads tells of river 
floods, and of dressings of river mud. 

In the south-east of the county, you may trace such 
another deep green vale; not a straight vale, this 
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time, but in and out, round about, it goes, here and 
there flanked by hills and woods. That is the beautiful 
Vale of Evesham, the valley of the winding Avon, 
the Warwickshire Avon which joins the Severn at 
Tewkesbury on the Gloucester border. 

To Evesham Vale belongs the end of the story begun 
on the heights of Lewes. Henry III., taken prisoner 
in the battle of Lewes, was confined by the barons in 
Worcester Castle. His son Edward contrived to escape 
from the soldiers who had charge of him, and raised an 
army, with which he marched to Worcester to liberate 
his father. 

Simon Montfort and the barons' army met him in 
Evesham Vale, and a great battle followed. The 
barons placed the king, vizor down, in front, hoping 
he would be killed by his own friends ; but he cried 
out, ** I am Henry of Winchester, kill not your king I " 
The prince heard, and dashed into the thick of the 
fight to save his father ; the king was rescued, and the 
barons' army defeated ; the noble de Montfort and his 
son both fell on the field. 

Evesham, with its houses of wood, is a pleasant 
town in the beautiful vale; so, also, is Fershore. 
Pearshore it should be called, for it got its name in 
Saxon days from the pear orchards about it. 

On the other side of the Severn, and just under the 
Malvern Hills, is Great Malvern, the waters of whose 
wells — Holy Well and St. Ann's Well — are good in 
certain complaints. 

Let us make our way back to the bank of the 
Severn, and watch the barges going down the river. 
Worcester is on the opposite bank, but we may see the 
grand old cathedral and the red houses of its cheerful 
streets. 
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See, tliere is a barge from the city piled high with 
hop-pockets. Hops from all the country round are 
sold at Worcester, or at Stourport, higher up the 
Seyem. There are barges laden with corn-sacks; with 
apples ; with pears ; with casks of perry or cider made 
from apples and pears ; with sacks of wool. Yonder is 
a barge with a delicate freight — the beautiful porcelain 
made in Worcester, about which we must hear more. 
The gloves, which employ most of the city work-people, 
being small and light, are sent away by rail. 

There are barges laden with iron things, which 
come from the north of this county, which is near the 
Black Country, from Stourbridge or Stourport, on the 
little river Stour, which there joins the Severn. The 
carpets of Kidderminster, which is also on the Stour, 
are generally sent away by rail. There, again, are our 
old friends the salt barges. Where do they come from ? 
From Droitwich, which is connected with the Severn 
by a canal, and where there are brine-springs rising 
from the deep underground salt-bed. Droitwich is a 
busy, smoky place, where many thousand tons of salt 
are prepared and sent down the Severn every year; 
the people of Droitwich have been busy thus, preparing 
salt, for centuries. 

All these barges — many of which, by the way, you 
are not likely to see at one time — are making their 
way to Bristol, the great port of the Severn, from 
which the goods will be sent over sea, or to ports on 
our own coast. The Severn carries barges and larger 
vessels all through the county ; so does the Avon ; and 
there are canals to enable boats to get to these rivers 
from places at a distance. 

The old cathedral city of Worcester stands in the 
midst of the fertile Severn Valley. It is a busy town 
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on market days, for the hops of the district are brought 
here for sale. The city has manufactures, also, of 
gloves, and of the beautifal Worcester china. 

Our Englibh porcelain is made at the Staffordshire 
potteries, at Derby, and some other places. That of 
Worcester has long been noted for its great beauty. 



II. 

HOW NEEDLES ARE MADE. 

It is a curious thing that nearly all the needles used in 
England and the colonies, as well as in a great part of 
Europe, are made in an out-of-the-way village in a 
farming county. 

The pretty village of Eedditch, at the foot of the 
eastern hills, has about a dozen factories, or mills, 
where, perhaps, seven or eight thousand persons, men, 
women, and children, are employed in needle*making. 
The mills are large buildings, with long rows of 
windows, like other factories, and with steam-engines 
to turn the wheels on which the needles are ground. 
But most of the processes are performed by hand, 
some of them at the cottages of the needle-makers. 
Some thirty different things, by thirty different per- 
sons, are done to each needle before it is ready for use ; 
and it is marvellous how quick each person is in doing 
the particular bit of work he is accustomed to do. 

Steel wire, of the proper size for needles, is sent 
from Sheffield to Eedditch. A workman takes up 
about a hundred wires, and, with a strong pair of 
shears, cuts them into pieces just long enough to make 
two needles. These are made red-hot in a furnace. 
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and then rolled over and over with a sort of steel 
rolling-pin until they are quite straight. 

Then the wires go to the pointer, who grinds each 
end to a sharp point. The pointing-room has many 
small grindstones, all turning round at a wonderful 
rate, two thousand times a minute ! The grinder sits 
on a stool, or " horse," and bends over the stone. Over 
his mouth he wraps a large handkerchief, and as he 
can do his work nearly as well in the dark as in the 
light, he is sometimes only to be seen by the bright 
cone of sparks which come from the steel he is grinding. 
His face looks pale, and we know he is doing work 
which will soon kill him. The sparks and the dust 
from the steel and the grindstone bring on a disease 
called "grinders' asthma." The grinders get high 
wages and do but little work, because their calling is 
80 dangerous, though recent inventions have lessened 
the danger somewhat. 

The pointer takes fifty or a hundred needle wires in 
his hand at once, and twirls them round against the 
revolving stone. So rapid are his movements that he 
can point ten thousand wires in an hour. 

The next thing is to pierce two holes through each 
wire — the eyes of the two needles. The wires are 
laid, one by one, under a heavy stone stamping-machine 
with a little raised die upon it, the size of a needle's 
eye, which makes a groove where the eye should be. 
The workman works his machine with his foot, and 
places the needle-wire with his hand. Though each 
has to be done separately, he stamps eight thousand 
needles in an hour. 

Then a boy pierces the eye through, and another 
boy runs wires through the two holes, so that there is 
a row of needles on each wire, something like a comb. 
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The lengths are broken between the two wires, and 
instead of double, there are single needles. 

Next, women and girls straighten them once more 
with many taps from little hammers. The needles are 
drilled, tempered, polished ; and more is done to them 
than we have time to describe before they are sorted 
into packets for sale. 

Map Questions. 

1. In what direction does the Severn flow through Worcester- 
shire? From what county on the north does it enter? What 
county does it flow into when it leaves Worcestershire? What is 
the Severn Valley called in this county? What small tributary 
joins the river at Stourport? Name four towns on this little 
river. 

2. What hills form part of the eastern houndary ? Name three 
considerahle places in the east of Worcestershire. 

3. What valley occupies the south-east of the county ? Drained 
by what river? Name a town on the Avon. From what county 
does it enter ? Where does it join the Severn ? 

4. By what name is the long hill range to the west known in its 
northern part? In its southern part? What river divides these 
two ? What city stands near the junction of the Teme and Severn ? 
What famous watering-place is among the Malvern Hills? 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
I. 

THE VALES. 

Gloucestershire is an easy county to describe ; it con- 
sists of vales, forest, and bills. The forest lies to the 
west of the Severn ; the vales are, Severn Valley, run- 
ning through the county, and a bit of the Avon Valley, 
•which crosses it at the north ; the hilly country is in 
the east of the shire. 

The bit of Avon Valley, or Vale of Evesham, in the 
north is, like the same vale iu Worcester, green aud 
fertile; and most fertile and beautiful are, also, the 
two parts of tho Severn Valley. 

The Severn enters this county at Tewkesbury, which 
is seventy miles from the sea; yet with such force 
does the tide-wave from the Atlantic come in, that it is 
felt thus far up. 

Tewkesbury is a busy little town where stockings 
are made : in a field close by was fought the last battle 
save one in the long and bitter Wars of the Boses. 

Henry VI. was a prisoner in the Tower of London, 
and Edward IV. had been crowned, when Queen 
Margaret, the wife of Henry, came over the sea with 
an army. They sailed up the Severn, and every day 
old friends joined the queen, who was fall of hope ; her 
young son Edward was with her. 

But Edward IV. met her at Tewkesbury, and a 
terrible battle followed. The queen's friends fought 
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valiantlj, but earls and knights 'and three thousand 
men fell on that bloody field. The queen herself was 
taken prisoner; some say her son was killed while 
flying from the field, but others, that he was taken 
before Edward, who struck him in ihe face with his 
steel glove, and allowed the boy to be slain in his 
sight. Margaret's spirit was broken at last;, she never 
again attempted to rouse the English people. 

The Severn Valley as far south as the city of 
Gloucester is called the Yale of Gloucester, — a most 
fertile valley, about eight miles wide, where little is to 
be seen but waving corn-fields, and pleasant villages 
nestling among fruit-trees. It is bordered on the east by 
the Cotswold Hills ; under the hills is Cheltenham, with 
its wholesome springs, and its baths ; this is a pleasant 
holiday-place, which is usually crowded with visitors. 
Large ships come up the Severn as far as Gloucester, 
which is a busy trading town, sending its cargoes 
mostly to the Baltic Sea, from which the ships bring 
deal-wood, turpentine, and com. They carry away 
salt, iron goods, and various other products. 

Gloucester is an ancient city with a beautiful cathe- 
dral, li was in Gloucester, amongst his own people, 
that the good Bishop Hooper was burnt at the stake in 
the persecution under Queen Mary. 

South of Gloucester, the Severn Valley is called the 
Vale of Berkeley, from the old market-town of that 
name. Its castle stands on a hill which overlooks the 
river, and to this castle a pitiful tale belongs. Here 
ended the life of Edward II., who governed his realm so 
ill that the barons of England compelled him to make 
the kingdom over to his young son. This was only fair, 
but a wicked deed followed. The king was shut up in 
a little lonely chamber with thick stone walls which 

H 
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may still be seen in Berkeley Castle, and there he was 
murdered in so terrible a way that his shrieks could be 
heard in the town. This deed was not done by the 
barons, but by ruffians sent by the king's wicked wife. 

The Severn is a broad and noble river here, with 
sailing ships, steamers, and barges upon its waters. It 
can hardly be called a river, however; it is a wide 
estuary by which the sea makes its way far into the 
land, while the Severn still flows through it down to 
the sea. 

Berkeley Yale, which is not more than half as broad 
as the more northern Yale of Gloucester, is also shut 
in by the Cotswold HiUs. It is the prettier valley of 
the two, with wooded hills dotted about, many cows 
feeding, low, deep green meadows by the river side, 
and apple and pear orchards beyond these. Cider and 
perry, excellent Gloucester cheese, and delicious butter 
are made in Berkeley Yale. 



n. 

BRISTOL CHANNEL AND BRISTOL TOWN. 

It is rather an odd fact that Gloucestershire has 
three Avons, all of which flow into the Severn — the 
Warwick, or Stratford Avon in the north ; an Avon in 
the south which has come through Wilts and Somerset, 
called the Bristol Avon, because Bristol stands upon 
it ; and a third, the Little Avon, on which Berkeley 
stands. 

The coming in of the tide causes a strange change 
in the Bristol Avon. At low water, it is a shallow, 
brawling stream, that will scarcely carry the smallest 
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boat. When the tide comes in, big West Indiamen 
and the largest steamers glide right up to the city. 
If ships arrive at low water, they wait for the returning 
tide to carry them up to Bristol. They do not venture 
up with the spring tide, however, which rises fifty feet 
high at Avonmouth. A strange and awful sight is the 
rising of the spring-tide (a very high tide which occurs 
twice a month, at new and full moon) in the Severn. 
Often, while the stream is flowing calmly, and the 
waters scarcely show a ripple, a low, sullen roar breaks 
on the • ear, getting louder an^ nearer every moment, 
till a hill of water, with a white ridge of foam, comes 
rolling up fast, tossing the barges and boats about in a 
wild way. This hiU of water is called a " bore," and 
seems to be caused by the fact that the river channel 
slopes in such a way as to keep out the sea for a bit ; 
presently the tide-wave makes its way round the 
corner, and up rush the waters with tremendous fury. 
- Bristol is a busy port, with many ships coming and 
going and lying in harbour. To make more room for 
these, the Avon has been turned out of its bed for some 
two miles, and a new channel dug for it The old 
channel, fiUed with water, is used as a harbour, and 
with that and its long quay, Bristol can give quiet 
lodgings to more than one thousand vessels. The city 
has need to make room for the good ships that throng 
her busy port — ships from the Indies, with sugar and 
cotton, spices, and strange foreign fruits; ships from 
Cork, with bacon and live pigs, butter and eggs ; ships 
from Spain and the Levant, with dried fruits and 
wine, oranges and wool; from South America, with 
hides, wool, and tallow ; from Africa, with ivory and 
gums; ships from Ohina and the far east, with silk 
and tea, preserved ginger, sugar and spice, and all 
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tilings nice. It would be hard to name the part of 
the world whioh does not send cargoes to Bristol, or 
whither she, in turn, does not send the hardware of 
the " Black Country," salt, coal, and other west-country 
produce that has been brought down the Severn, or 
carried to Bristol by road or rail. Bristol sends ont 
her own goods, also; she is a busy town, where ships 
axe built, sugar is refined, soap, glass, and various 
other things are made; this old town has a long history, 
dating back to Boman days, when Bristol was an im- 
portant camp and city. . 

So close as to be really part of the city, is Clifton, 
with its warm springs and breezy downs, at the foot of 
which flows the Avon, through a narrow chasm in one 
place, over which there is a Suspension Bridge. 

Clifton is a gay, fashionable place, a contrast to the 
mining villages on the other side of the town. The 
Avon runs through the wide Bristol coal-field, the most 
southerly in England, which extends into Somerset. 
Much of the town of Bristol is in the county of Somer- 
set. Beyond the town, the broad opening from the 
Atlantic into which the Severn falls is known as the 
Bristol Channel. 



ni. 

THE COTSWOLD HILLS. 



The Cotswolds run from end to end of the county, and 
divide the basin of the Severn from that of the Thames. 
Their hill ranges and valleys nearly fill the eastern 
half of Gloucestershire, being in some places from 
twenty to thirty miles across. The short grass on 
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their slopes feeds countless flocks of sheep, — a breed 
famous both for fine wool and good mutton. The 
highest point is Oleeve Cloud, near Cheltenham (about 
1000 feet high), by which the old Boman Ermine 
Street passes on its way north from Cirencester. 
Cirencester was the chief town in the west country in 
Eoman days, and here four great foads met 

Carpets are manufactured in Cirencester, and, to the 
west of this town, in pretty vales, surrounded by hills, 
and watered by streams which flow into the Severn, 
are the towns where the famous west-country broad- 
cloth is made. Stroud is the chief of these ; and there 
are long white mills by dark-coloured streams in many 
of the neighbouring towns and villages — Minchin- 
hampton, Stonehouse, and others. The finest broad- 
cloth is made in this county, in Wilts, and Somerset. 

The most notable thing about the Cotswolds is that 
they have the honour of giving birth to the Thames. 

♦About three miles from Cheltenham two brooks 
rise—^one from several openings at a spot called the 
Seven Springs. The spot is a lovely dell, overhung 
with trees, at the foot of Leckhampton Hill. " Here," 
says the woman who shows the place, " be the springs 
from which comes the great river Thames, which is 
called Isis till it gets past Oxford. Here they be, seven 
of 'em, one, two, three, four, &c. And they never 
run less in the driest summer, and never are frozen 
in winter. How thankful ought us to be for such a 
plenty of good water I " It gushes freely out of the 
rock, clear and pure as crystal, cool and grateful to the 
summer rambler. After a few whirls, it starts upon 
its course, as if impatient to reach the objects in its 

♦ From * The Britbh Islands,' J. Milner, M.A. 
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path. In about a mile, the brook from Seven Springs 
is joined by another from Ullen Farm, and the two 
together make the small river Chum. It flows to 
Cricklade, twenty miles off, where the Isis, or Thames, 
from "Wiltshire is met. Four feeders of the Thames, 
the Evenlode, Windrush, Leach, and Oolne, also rise in 
the Cotswolds. i 

With the exception of Windsor Forest and the New 
Forest, Dean Forest is the largest in England ; oak and 
beech are grown here for the dockyards. It is a 
mining conntry ; a coal-field stretches right nuder the 
forest, and iron is fonnd with the coal. Lydney and 
Coleford are bnsy coal and. iron towns. 

Map duestions* 

1. What is the lower valley of the Severn called? What city 
stands upon the river ? What great port is upon the estuary where 
it is joined by the Lower Avon ? What important town joins this 
port? 

2. Name the forest which lies to the west of the river. Two 
towns in this mining district. 

8. What hill range fills the east of the county? Name fonr con- 
siderable towns among the hills. The highest point is to the north 
of Cheltenham ; name it. In what hill are the seven springs in 
which the Thames rises? What tributaries of the Thames rise in 
the Cotswolds? 

4. State what counties the Severn flows ihrongh from its source 
to its mouth. 

5. The town which stands where the river enters Glouoester was 
the scene of a battle ; name it and give the date. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
• . I* 

Herefobdshibe and Monmoathsliire are the two last 
counties on the Welsh "Marches," where the ruins 
of many stem old Norman keeps tell of lands taken 
and held by the sword. . 

Herefordshire is quite English in every way; but 
"Welsh is still spoken in the west and north of Mon- 
mouth, and the outlandish names on the map have 
been given, not by the Saxons, or English, but by the 
Britons, or Welsh. Many of these names begin with 
Llan^ the Welsh word for church ; perhaps in the days 
of early British Christianity there was a church in 
each such place. Other names begin with Aber^ river 
mouth. Hard though as many of the names are 
to pronounce, they usually have a meaning which 
describes the place. 

When the Normans came, they built castles up and 
down Hereford; and in Monmouth, the ruins of not 
fewer than five-and-twenty of these Norman keeps are 
still to be seen. Monmouth was in those days really a 
Welsh county, and each Norman baron had only what 
land he was able to take for himself and guard from 
his own castle. In no otlier part of England are there 
the remains of so many old keeps as between the fair 
sister rivers,. Usk and Wye. 

Some people say the Usk, some say the Wye, is 
the prettier of these two lovely rivers, which both 
unite their waters with those of the Severn in the 
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Bristol Channel. They flow side by side through 
Monmouth ; and between them is ten or twelve miles 
of country, fair and fertile as a garden, with apple 
orchards and com-flelds, pear orchards and deep green 
meadows^ with woods and hills and little vales, watered 
by many streams which join the Usk on the one side 
or the Wye on the other. * 

The Wye belongs equally to both counties ; it rises 
in Plinlimmon, close by the Severn, and into the Severn 
mouth it flows ; but the Severn takes a grander sweep 
than the modest Wye. The Wye enters Herefordshire 
out of Wales, and flows across the county to the city of 
Hereford, through a wide and lovely valley. The city 
itself is pleasantly placed, and the beautiful cathedral 
stands by the river. Many notable events have taken 
place in this old city; among the rest, here — along 
with many others of Queen Margaret's friends — ^was 
beheaded Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman who had 
married " Kate," the widow of Henry V., and who was 
the ancestor of our great Tudor kings and queens. 
He was among the prisoners taken by the Yorkists at 
Mortimer's Cross, where one of the great battles of the 
" Koses " was fought ; the Queen's party was defeated. 
A pillar marks the battle-fleld, which is about six 
miles from Leominster. After the Wye leaves Here- 
ford, it goes in and out and round about, but does at 
last make its way southward to Boss, on the Gloucester 
border. Between the towns of Boss and Monmouth 
is perhaps the most beautiful bit of river valley in 
England, where the Wye, overhung by trees, makes 
endless loops and windings round great masses of rock. 

It is not only Wye Valley which is thus beautiful 
and fertile; there is scarcely any waste land in the 
whole county. Stand on level ground, and you think 
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the country all around is one great garden, what with 
the tall hops, the waving corn, and the green crops, 
crops of one kind or another growing even between 
the rows of fruit-trees in the orchards. From a hill, 
yon might suppose the whole county a forest, what 
with the actual woods scattered about, the bushy 
hedges between the fields, and the apple-trees and 
pear-trees everywhere. But, look round from such 
a hill in the spring, and you are sure the shire of 
Hereford is one huge orchard, white with pear-, or 
rosy with apple-blossom. 

Do the children eat all the apples and pears? Not 
so, or else there would soon be no children left. 
The juice is pressed out and made into cider and 
perry, as good as any wine made from the grapes of 
the Bhine or of southern France. The best kinds are 
bottled by the Bristol merchants, and sent away to be 
sold to the rich citizens of America. 

The cattle of Hereford are famous, and so are the 
sheep; but the folk of this shire are so busy about 
their crops that they have no time to make butter and 
cheese, even for their own use, so get what, they need 
from neighbouring counties. 

The towns of this county are, as you will suppose, 
simply market*towns. Ledbury and Bromyard are 
both old towns. Leominster, or, as the people call it, 
Lem'ster, on the Lug, a tributary of the Wye, is a 
pleasant, busy town, with a curious old carved butter- 
cross, where Herefordshire butter was sold in the days 
before fruit-trees were much grown in the county. 

Kingston, on the western border, is also a market- 
town. A range of hills crosses the north^^west comer, 
and the Black Mountains of Wales enter the south- 
west. 
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bearing all before it, and often rising to a height of 
sixty feet ! The old castle of Chepstow, with its thick 
walls and lofty towers, rises from a rock overhanging 
the Wye. Large vessels come up the Wye as far as 
Chepstow, which is rather bnsy abont this shipping, 
and is also a market-town. 

Newport, at the month of Usk river, where, also, the 
spring-tides rise high, is a much busier port, a port 
which sends out coal and iron, and all kinds of iron and 
steel goods. 

For West Monmouthshire, where the people speak 
the Welsh tongue and have Welsh ways, is a " Black 
Country." Here the puddlers may be seen at work in 
hundreds of fiery famaces, and many blast furnaces 
belch out flame and smoke. It is a mountain country ; 
several ranges of bare hills run from end to end of this 
western piece of Monmouth, and below the hills and 
valleys lie the coal-measures, a piece of the great 
South Wales coal-field. Iron is found also, so there 
are many miniDg villages, as well as some large towns 
where both iron and steel are manufactured, and where 
all kinds of iron and steel goods are made, — Tredegar, 
Blaina, Pontypool, and Newport itself. There are 
coal-mines and iron-works near Abergavenny, too, 
which stands among the TJsk meadows and in a nest 
of hills ; but Abergavenny itself is chiefly a market- 
town. The Usk comes straight into Monmouth out 
of Wales, and does not enter any other English county. 
It has upon its banks the ancient towns of Caerleon 
and Usk, whose very names call up many a pleasant 
old-world tale ; for they were both stately Boman and 
British towns, and Caerleon had its Archbishop long 
before Augustine came to Canterbury. Nothing is left 
now of its splendid palaces, its baths and temples ; but 
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to this day many of the honses in the village are partly 
built with Eoman bricks, and Eoman pillars hold np 
the market-place. 

It may be that the old castle, whose ruins still over- 
hang Usk, was one of the homes of the hero-king, 
Arthur, and perhaps Merlin, the mighty magician, 
helped to make the city beautiful after the Bomans 
had left it. 

The coast of Monmouth along the Bristol Channel 
and Severn mouth is flat, low, and marshy, and the 
sea is kept out by embankments and sea-walls. Between 
the Wye and the Usk it is called Caldicott Level, and 
Wentloog Level, to the west of the TJsk. 

The Black Mountains come down out of Hereford 
into a narrow strip on the north-west of Monmouth — 
three ranges, with wild glens between them. 

Map duestions. 

1. What river valley occupies the middle of Hereford ? Name 
two towns on the Wye. Name a town on its tributary, the Lug. 
What connties does the Wye separate on leaving Hereford? What 
tributary does it receive from the county of Monmouth, and what 
town stands at the junction of this river with the Wye? What 
famous abbey stands on the Wye? What seaport town stands at 
its mouth, where it enters the estuary of the Severn? 

2. What Monmouthshire river runs parallel with the Wye? 
Name three towns on this river, and the port at its mouth. 

3. Name three important towns in the hilly mining country to 
the west of Monmouth. What is the low land along the Bristol 
Channel called? 

4. Name in order the western counties of England. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. ' 
I. 

Staffoedshike is about the central county of England—* 
a busy county, containing more people for its size than 
any other, except Lancashire and those counties which 
divide London between them. It is so busy a county 
because it has two large coal-fields, one in the south, 
twenty miles long by ten broad, and a smaller one in 
the north. Upon each of these ooal-fields a great manu- 
facture is carried on, which gives work to many people. 

Staffordshire is a flat county on the whole, though 
there are some hills of mountain limestone in the south, 
near Dudley, against which a bed of coal, thirty feet 
deep, abuts. 

An the middle of Staffordshire is within the Trent 
Valley, for the first fifty miles of Trent are in Stafford. 
It rises in the north-east moorlands, flows right across 
the county, and leaves it to enter Derbyshire, after 
passing by the town of Burton. Burton is a great 
brewing place — a rather dull town, with many rows 
of brick houses just alike, where more than 4000 men 
are employed in the breweries. 

Not until it reaches Burton does the Trent become 
wide and deep enough to carry boats of any size ; but 
it is a useful river to Staffordshire in another way, as 
the green meadows all along its banks show. Both 
the Trent and the little rivers which join it, the 
Blythe, the Tame, the Sow, and others, overflow their 
banks after rainy weather; and when the rivers get 
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back into tlieir beds again, tHey leave river mnd 
behind, which is good for the grass. 

Going np the Trent Valley, we come to Tamworth 
on the Tame, an old town, where there are two large 
paper-mills and other works. Farther on is Lichfield, 
another ancient town, standing among low hills. Paper 
and carpets are made here, bnt the city is chiefly known 
for its beantifal cathedral, one of the sights of which 
is a monument by the sculptor Chantrey, representing 
two little girls lying asleep in such a soft and natural 
way, that you forget they are made of cold marble, and 
want to give them a good-night kiss. 

Passing Cannock Chase, once a great forest, now 
an open heath, we come to Stafford on the little river 
Sow, near the Trent ; it is a rather large brick town, 
where quantities of boots and shoes are made. The 
beautiful Trentham Park and Newcastle-under-Lyme 
also lie within the valley. 

The north-east comer is filled with moorlands, a 
continuation of the moors of the West Biding. These 
moors are cold and wet, bleak and high ; the highest 
being over 1017 feet. The Trent, the great river of 
the central plain of England, brings its waters from 
these moors, where it rises in three springs. 

The north-west of the county, where the coaL-field 
is, is a level tract. 



11. 

THE "BLACK COUNTRY." 



The great South Staffordshire coal-field, upon which 
more than 400 collieries are worked, stretches from 
the high ground of Cannock Chase, south of the town 
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of Stafford, to the borders of Worcestershire. This 
district is called the " Blaok Country/' not because 
coal is black and colliers are black; but a great 
manufacture is carried on here, the smoke caused by 
which blackens the buildings and the very air. 

The stranger who passes through the Black Country 
by the London and North-Westem Bailway, on a 
winter's night, sees a curious and rather awful sight. 

Dotted everywhere about are what appear to be 
many small volcanoes, from fifty to seventy feet high, 
with sheets of flame breaking out from the top of each. 
Below are what look in the dark like black caverns 
lighted by a lurid glare, within which black figures 
are flitting about. The din of clanging hammers 
reassures the stranger ; by that he knows he must be 
in the midst of some great metal-works. 

All these flaming furnaces and forges are employed 
in the working of our English precious metal — ^not 
gold, nor silver, but the far more usefol Iron, which 
lies in seams among the very coal necessary to work 
it. It is as if fuel and metal had been placed together, 
in God's providence, that, working together, they might 
help to make England a great nation. 

For what should we do without iron? We travel 
upon iron ways, drawn by iron horses ; we pass over 
iron bridges; sleep upon iron bedsteads; have iron 
steamboats and iron war-ships; break up the ground* 
with iron ploughs, drawn, too, by iron horses. We 
have iron grates, and iron gates, and iron tools ; iron 
churches and iron schoolrooms; we even send iron 
houses over the sea to distant lands. 

Why is iron thus useful above all metals? Because, 
though it is as a giant for hardness and strength, it 
is obedient as a child to the will of man. It can be 

I 
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changed into a fluid ; it will take any shape the work- 
man pleases. It can be made into strong bars, or 
drawn into the finest wire. It can be spread out into 
plates or sheets ; it can be twisted or bent in every 
direction ; it can be made sharp or blunt, soft or hard. 
This precious metal is found, combined with Yarious 
earthy substances, chiefly clay, in a stony, dark-coloured 
ore, called ironstone. The ore occurs in beds of varying 
thickness, from a few inches to several feet; there 
are generally a great many beds or seams one beneath 
another, separated by, beds of other mineral. Here, in 
the Black Country, these other minerals are often coal 
and lime, the very things which are T^anted to melt the 
ore. 



III. 

THE SOW AND THE PIGS. 

The next question is — ^how to extract the metal from 
the ore ? 

In the first place, the ore is roasted. Those great 
roundifih heaps, like the nests of some strange creature, 
which are to be seen smoking away by thousands in 
the iron country, are made of layers of coal and iron- 
stone, then coal, then ironstone, and, over all, a thatch 
of fine coal or slack. A fire is kindled at one end, and it 
works its way slowly to every part of the mass, roasting 
the ore as it goes. We know how the gas in a coal 
fire bubbles and blazes, and at last passes off in smoke ; 
the ironstone is roasted to get rid of all the waste 
matter which the heat of the fire will cause to pass off 
as gas. 

Now the ore is ready for the blast furnace, into 
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which it is thrown to be mn^Ued, These famaces are 
the ever-flaming volcanoes, more than one hundred 
and sixty of them in all, of the Black Country. They 
are huge and olumsy buildings, something like rounded 
pyramids^ built so as to possess great strength, and 
great power of resisting heat. 

They are always full of fiercely burning material 
which is thrown in at the top as fast as it is drawn out 
at the bottom : the top is generally open, and a great 
body of flame may be seen shooting up night and day. 

At the bottom of the blast furnace there is a deep 
square hearth, and all the hollow of the furnace, 
above this hearth, is filled with ore and coal. But if 
only ore and coal were burned in this furnace, we 
should never get iron out. It is a curious fact that 
certain substances have hsi affection, or what chemists 
call an afi^ty, for each other. The ore, as it is cast 
into the furnace, contains much clay along with the 
iron. The thing to be done is, to separate the iron 
from the clay; this separation is brought about by 
throwing in another substance, along with the coal 
and the ore, for which the clay has such an affinity 
that it will leave the iron $tnd join itself to this new 
substance, so leaving the iron pure. 

Lime is this useful substance; one reason why the 
iron of South Staffordshire is so valuable is that lime, 
as well as coal, is found quite close to the ore, often in 
the same seams. 

When once it is filled, the furnace is kept roaring 
and blazing away, fresh coal and ore and lime being 
poured in at the top three or four times every hour, 
day and night. The metal, when it is melted, being 
heavier than the rest, sinks to the square hearth at the 
bottom of the furnace. 

I 2 
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When the melted iron has been falling into this 
square trough for twelve hours, it is tapped, or allowed 
to flow out. 

In front of the furnace is a flat spcbce covered with 
sand. One long channel, or hollow in the sand, called 
the 80Wj is made down the middle of this space : from, 
each side of the sow, a hundred or more smaller 
channels, called pigs, branch out. 

All being ready, the clay stopper to the hole at the 
bottom of the furnace is broken away, and the white- 
hot liquid metal pours forth in a stream, bubbling 
and hissing, taking all manner of beautiful colours, 
and filling the air with a cloud of fiery sparks. . Men 
stand about with long poles to turn the stream of 
liquid metal into the pig moulds, until they and the 
" sow " are all filled ; and fiery bright and very beauti- 
ful the whole appearance is. The pigs soon become 
solid, and are carried away from the moulds while 
they are yet hot. 



IV. 

THE FOUNDRY. 



This is pig iron, which, to make fire-grates and railings, 
and knobs, and a thousand other things, is once more 
melted in a furnace; and then the liquid metal is 
poured into a mould, a hollow clay shape of the exact 
pattern of the article that is to be made. This is called 
casting, and all goods which do not require either great 
strength or great beauty are made of cast iron. Look 
at an iron fender or fire-grate, and you will generally 
find that the edges of the pattern are round and dull, 
not fine and sharp ; a proof that the article has been 
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cast in a mould, "and not wrought with hand tod 
hammer. 

But if the iron is to be brought to the forge to be 
made very close and strong, or to be wrought into 
delioate patterns, it *has much to go through yet ; for 
pig Iron is brittle and will not bear the hammer. 

The " pigs " are once "more cast into a furnace called 
a finery, out of which the melted metal, much purer 
than when it went' in, flows into a flat mould, where it 
is instantly chilled with cold water. Then these long 
filabis of reflned iron are broken in pieces, and put 
into the puddling fdmaces, where the brittle iron be- 
comes malleable, that is, able to bear the hammer, and 
ductile, that is, capable of being drawn out into thin 
wire if need be. The puddling furnace is one in whidi 
the flame and heat are cast down, or reverberated, from 
an arched roof. 

The ^' puddler " is a kind of salamander, able to bear 
any heat. Naked to the waist, he watches the iron as 
it begins to melt through a hole in tbe furnace, stirring 
the pieces about with a long bar of iron which he is 
obliged to change for a cold one every few minutes, or 
the bar would melt. 

When the whole is melted, the puddler keeps the 
mass constantly stirred, and, under the stirring, the 
fluid becomes thickened, and gradually separates into 
lumps ; these, with two iron rods, he works into one 
big ball, or bloom, as it is called. 

Then the fieiy ball of iron is lifted out of the furnace, 
and passes from otie workman to another with great 
rapidity ; it is carried in little iron carriages from one 
place to another. 

The bloom is flattened under an enormous hammer, 
and then pressed out further imder great rollers, until 
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it is brought to the shape and size required. This 
rolling is very hard work, as the sheets of iron must 
be made red-hot between eaoh rolling; and the men 
may be seen, bathed in perspiration, carrying a sheet of 
red-hot iron, two or three yards square, to and from 
the famaoe. By plunging the hands in water it is 
possible to handle red-hot iron. More wonderfol still, 
in many foundries iron may be seen *^ cut like oheese " 
by a huge pair of shears worked by machinery. 

The iron is now ready for the forge; where the 
smith shapes and hammers it upon his anvil into 
whatever kind of wrought-^ron goods it is his business 
to produce. 

In the towns of the "Black Country," Wolverhampton, 
Walsall, Bilston, Wednesbury, West Bromwich, differ* 
ent kinds of hardware^ the name given to iron goods, are 
produced : nails, bedsteads, locks, bolts, keys, screws, in 
fact all kinds of iron articles ; as well as much japanned 
ware, that is, iron goods coated with a peculiar kind of 
varnish such as we see on some tea-trays. 



V. 

THE POTTERIES. 



Omo of the oldest and most interesting of all crafts 
is carried on upon the North Staffordshire coal-field. 
There the potter may be seen at work, perhaps upon 
the very sort of potter's wheel mentioned in the Bible. 
The district called " The Potteries " lies a little to 
the east of Newcastle-under-Lyme, and is about ten 
miles long and two or three broad. It is really one 
long street, for all the towns and villages are so near 
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eaoh other that they either touch, or are joixied to- 
gether by rows of houses. There are many towns and 
-villages along this high road ; beginning at the north, 
the most important we pass through are Tunstall, 
Burslem, Hanley, Shelton, Etruria, Stoke, Fenton, and 
Lane End. Along either side of the road passing 
through these towns is a long string of potteries and 
porcelain works. 

The Grand Trunk Canal goes through the Potteries, 
bearing many barges, which bring flint or clays from 
the south coast, or carry away cups and jugs and 
plates to one of the two great ports which the canal 
connects, Liverpool or Hull. 

Flint and clay are the materials used by the potter, 
and they are not found in Staffordshire, which yields 
nothing now but coal to bake and water to bear away 
the ware. The blue clay of Purbeck and other parts of 
Dorset, black and brown clays brought from the south 
of Devon (which lose their colour and become white in 
the oven), and the white china-clay of Cornwall, are 
the days most prized. Flint is always found in the 
chalk districts, and the roundish flint stones are brought 
from the south in boat-loads, chiefly from Oravesend. 

These materials are prepared for the potter with 
great care. First, the clays are mixed with pure 
water to the thickness of cream. Then the flints, 
hardest of all stones, are also, by means of much 
burning and beating, made into a sort of cream of a 
beautiful whiteness, though the stones themselves are 
nearly bla.ck inside. 

These creams then flow into a large tank, where they 
are mixed together; the mixture is drained through 
very fine silk sieves, so that it shall be perfectly smooth ; 
it is then *' slip," and is carried to the slip^ciln^ a long 
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open trough with great fires underneath, where the 
water evaporates until the cream becomes a rather 
stiff clay. 

The clay is then kneaded pretty much as dough is 
kneaded for bread, only this kneading is always done 
by a machine. 



VI. 

« BISCUIT " MAKING AND PRINTING. 

Potter's " biscuit " is the dough after it h^rS been made 
into vessels and baked. 

After the kneading, the dough is out into wedges, 
which are allowed to lie for some months; then it 
goes through a violent process of ** slapping" which 
lasts until there are no air bubbles left in the mass, 
when it is ready for the thrower. 

The thrower works with a potter's wheel, that is, 
a little round table on a single leg, which is so set in 
the ground that it can turn round freely. Bound the 
table leg is a bslnd, which also goes round a wheel at a 
little distance. This wheel is kept constantly turned 
by a woman or a boy, and as the wheel turns, the band 
causes the little table to twist round with it. 

The potter sits on a stool behind his little whirling 
table. A boy at hand gives him a ball of dough large 
enough to make cup or jug or other vessel of a round 
shape. It is truly an astonishing thing to see the 
potter at work on his clay : it seems as if he could do 
anything, everything, with it. 

Pressing his two thumbs on the top of the mass, he 
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hollows it, and, with the thnmbs inside and fingers 
outside, he so draws and presses and moulds the clay 
as to make it conyez outside and concave inside, and 
of any form he may desire. The whirling of the table 
causes the clay to whirl round under his hands, and so 
to take a round shape. Vessels which are not quite 
circular are baked in moulds. 

We cannot follow the jugs and mugs through the 
drying, the shaving under the turner's lathe, the baking 
in the large sugar-loaf shaped kilns, from which they 
come out as hiscuiL There is no pattern on the biscuit, 
and it is quite dull looking. 

The pattern is drawn by a designer — ^leaves or flowers 
it may be, or pretty pictures ; the engraver copies the 
pattern in deep lines on a copper plate. These deep 
lines are filled with ink of the proper colour, green, or 
blue, or red. A sheet of thin yellow paper is pressed 
upon the copper plate and takes the pattern of the 
lines in the moist ink. Then the paper is laid, inky 
side down, upon a dish or saucer, and a woman rubs 
the paper with a roll of flannel until the wet ink has 
gone into the dish and made the pattern on it. 

The " biscuit " ware is baked again to fix the pattern ; 
and then the vessels are plunged into a tub of glaze^ 
and come out with a new coat, — ^they are covered with 
a substance bright and smooth like glass. After one 
more baking, they are ready for use ; — cups and saucers, 
jugs and plates, such as we have upon our tables, 
which are smooth, shining, and gay with a pretty 
pattern. 

The greatest of our English potters was Josiah 
Wedgwood, who lived in the reign of George III., and 
built the village of Etruria, or " Trury," as the people 
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call it, for his workpeople. He took part also in the 
making of the Grand Trunk Canal, a most nsefal canal 
to him, in bringing materials and carrying his pottery 
away from the works. 

Map duestions. 

1. What does the north-eastern comer of Staffordshire consist 
of? What river divides Stafford from Derbyshire ? 

2. Name six towns in '* The Potteries " upon the north-western 
coal-field. 

3. What river crosses the county ? What important town stands 
where this river leaves Staffordshire ? What county does it then 
enter ? Upon what tributary of the Trent does Stafford stand ? 

4. Name eight important iron-making towns on the sonthenr 
coal-field (large print). 

5. What town takes its niskme from the Tamef What cathedral 
city lies a little to the north of this town? 

6. By what counties is Staffordshire surrounded ? What position 
does this county occupy on the map of England ? 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
I. 

Nottingham in one of the very flat midland counties in 
the Trent Valley. The northern part of the county is a 
continuation of the Plain of York ; this is a good corn- 
growing district, with hop-gardens in some parts, as 
about East Betford and Eneesall. 

Low as the county is generally, it sinks still lower 
near the rivers; and only by good draining are the 
river-side lands saved from being waste marshes ; the 
farmers, however, manage to get, even in the most 
marshy spots, capital grass crops, upon which many 
cattle are fed ; excellent cheese is made in the county. 

The Car, quite in the north, between the Trent and 
its tributary the Idle, is one of these marshy tracts. 
So is the country about Newark, where the Trent 
bends north, and is joined by the Devon; this is a 
very low, flat district, and the rivers often overflow 
and flood the fields. 

The south has some low moors, but the only part 
that can be called hilly is the west, the prettiest part 
of the county in every way. Through West Notts 
and Yorkshire, as far north as Whitby, the great forest 
of Sherwood once stretched, with its grassy glades, and 
mighty oaks, and merrie men clad in forest green. 
Here Eobin Hood and his hundred merrie men, famous 
archers every one, did what they thought was rough 
justice — robbed the rich to help the poor. Those were 
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lawless days: the king, the brave CoBur-de-Lion, was 
in Palestine fighting in the Holy Wars, and his brother 
John, who cared for nothing but his own pleasure, 
ruled England in his stead; so the poor were op- 
pressed, and bad 'rich men had things their own way. 

Bobin Hood, who was really a nobleman bom, but 
who loved the free forest life better than lands or 
name, did what he could to right these wrongs. He, 
however, and Friar Tuck, Little John, and Maid 
Marion, and all his foresters free, lived royally on the 
king's deer, and helped themselves to all they wanted 
out of other people's purses ; so we cannot think they 
went to work in the best way, or that they chose this 
way of life altogether for the sake of helping the 
oppressed. 

There are many fine old oaks here still which might 
have sheltered Bobin and his men, especially near 
Worksop. No less than five dukes have parks near 
this town ; and there are many gentlemen's seats with 
fine trees in West Nottinghamshire* 

The great coal-field which reaches from Leeds to 
Nottingham occupies part of the west of the county. 
Greasley is the centre of a mining and iron district, 
and there are ironworks at Mansfield and some other 
towns. 



IL 

STOCKINGS AND LACE. 



The making of stockings and of lace are important 
employments in the three midland counties, Leicester- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire. The town of 
Nottingham is the centre of the trade, and all the 
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towns and villages in the south of the county are more 
or less employed in it — Badford, Basford, Stapleford, 
Arnold, Bulwell, and as far north as Mansfield. 

The stockinger can do his work in his own home 
just as well as in a factory where many frames are 
engaged. He works at a stocking-frame, making his 
whole stocking of a single thread, just as a hand-knitter 
does; but instead of working with four needles, he 
uses many, as many as fifty needles to an inoh if the 
stocking is very fine. 

There are more atochingers in the trade than can be 
properly paid for their work : it is a business easy to 
learn; children and women can work the frames as 
well as men ; and there are so many ready to do the 
work, that perhaps there is no trade at which people 
have to labour for such long hours and for so little 
money. 

The poor pay he got for his stocking work put it into 
the head of a rather idle workman named Hammond 
to invent a way of making lace on his stocking-frame. 
Up to this time every tiny hole or mesh in lace and 
net was made by handwork, the work of women who 
might be seen with pillow and bobbins at their cottage 
doors. Hammond examined the pillow lace on his 
wife's cap, and at last did invent a frame, which suc- 
ceeded so well that the stocking weavers were able to 
make far cheaper lace than the pillow-lace makers. 

In the beginning of this century a Mr. Heathcote 
invented a bobbin-net machine, which made, at a quick 
rate, and for little money, net with a beautiful even 
mesh, as perfect as any hand-worked lace made in 
France. 

Great was the excitement caused by this invention : 
everybody in Nottingham thought of nothing but ways 
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of making lace. The earnings of the workpeople were 
enormous ; a man might easily earn 308. or even 409. a 
day at a lace frame. 

But prices soon fell, and now the lace-makers are 
only a little better paid than the stockingers. 



III. 

THE TWO KINGS. 



"The princely Trent, the .north's imperious flood," 
appears to have a special regard for the county of 
Notts. It enters from Derbyshire at the south-west 
comer, flows, "crowned with many a dainty wood," 
past "Nottingham's proud height, that brave exalted 
seat," the old feudal castle, with "large-spread meads 
upon the other side, all flourishing in flowers." Still 
between "large-spread meads" the river flows on to 
Newark, past another stately castle. Then as if loth 
to leave this favoured county, it takes ja sudden bend 
northwards, and enters Lincoln after its junction with 
the Idle, quite at the north of Nottingham. 

Biver vessels can make their way upon the Trent all 
through Nottinghamshire, indeed as far as Burton in 
Stafford ; and perhaps it is to the Trent that the county 
owed its importance in days when there were no rail- 
ways. Certain it is that many interesting events 
occurred at the two castles of Nottingham and Newark. 

Not always pleasant events; these two castles are 
associated with two kings who went to war with their 
own people. One of these was John, whose barons 
rose against him because he broke the Great Charter 
they had compelled him to sign. • The king had hired 
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foreign soldiers, who held Newark Castle. The barons 
besieged it, and John marched down from Lincoln in. 
haste to relieve his friends. Then follows the story of 
how he lost the Crown jewels in the Wash, and fretted 
himself into a fever, and ate greedily while the fever 
was on him, and reached Newark Castle in time to die. 

The second king, Charles I., though a far better man, 
plunged his country into a civil war of an even worse 
kind, for Englishmen fought against Englishmen, often 
brother against brother and son against father. 

On the evening of a very stormy and tempestuous 
day he raised the Boyal Standard at Nottingham as a 
signal for his friends to join him (1642). The standard 
was nearly blown down by the stormy wind, and but 
few gathered round the king at first'; but this was the 
beginning of a civil war which lasted four years, and 
in which many terrible battles were fought up and 
down the country. 

Many of his subjects cared more for the king than 
for father or mother, wife or child; many who had 
never seen hin>, nor been charmed by their prince's 
kind and gracious manner, were ready to give up 
lands and money, their dearest friends, their lives for 
his sake ; and brave men, like the old lord of Basing 
House, brave women too, like the Lady Banks of 
Corfe Castle, did deeds of noble daring for the king. 

But the efforts of his friends were vain ; the county 
of Nottingham saw the close of the war as it had seen 
its commencement. An army of Scots had come into 
England to help the Parliament party; they were 
laying siege to Newark Castle, which was held by the 
king's friends. Charles saw that things were going 
against him, thought the Scots would be true, and 
gave himself into their hands. They retired from 
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Newark with their prize; and in the end they gave 
him up to the army of the Parliament. Two or three 
years were spent in trying to settle matters, and at 
leat a grievous thing was done — ^the king was beheaded 
by his own people (1649). 

Map Questions. > 

1. What river valley occnpies much of the oountj? 

2. What two important towns stand on the Trent ? From what 
oounty does the Trent enter Notts ? What is its general direction 
in this comity, and into what county does it next enter? What 
tributary joins the Trent where it leaves Notts ? Name a town on 
this river. Name another considerable town in the north of the 
oounty. What name is given to the district bordering the northern 
course of the Trent ? 

3. What is the hilly district in the south-west called ? This is 
a mining and manufacturing district; name half-a-dozen towns 
which stand upon it. 

4. By what counties is Notts surrounded? In wliat part of 
England dues it lie ? 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 
I. 

This middle county of England is a very fair and 
pleasant shire. It has no high mountains, nor broad 
rivers, nor grand scenery of any kind. But it has 
broad pastures, 'with spreading oaks here and there 
for shade, and handsome cows dotted about upon them. 
It has pleasant hills with glorious views, and stately 
mansions in green parks, with stories enough belong- 
ing to them to fill a &ick book. Feudal castles, too, 
it has, the proudest remaining in the land. 

And there are beautiful meadows, gay with flowers, 
spreading wide on both banks of Avon, and, here and 
there, all over the county, meadows with clumps of 
noble trees. Indeed half the county is in meadows and 
pastures, for Warwick is a great grazing county, and 
the farmers are very proud of their beasts. 

The south is for the most part under the plough, 
though waving corn-fields and green crops and clover- 
fields, as well as fruit orchards, are to be seen all over 
the shire. 

From Coventry to Warwick is an especially delight- 
ful drive, a good deal of the charm of which lies in the 
stories belonging to the places on the way. There is 
the quaint old city of Coventry, with its queer comers 
and gables, and half-timbered houses with overhanging 
stories. The spires of its three ancient and beautiful 
churches — St. Michael's the most beautiful of the three 
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— may he seen from afar ; for the city stands on a low- 
hill in the middle of a valley. 

Coventry used to be very famous for its grand yearly 
procession of the trades, and its shows, and the mystery 
plays performed in the streets by the monks. It owed 
its glory to the monks, who had a splendid Abbey 
there, founded by the fair Lady Godiva and the great 
Earl Leofric, who was lord of Coventry. 

A rather hard lord he was, and forced from his 
people a heavy tax which they knew not how to pay, 
and they were weary of their lives for hard labour, 
which made them none the better off. This matter 
grieved the Lady Godiva, and she prayed her lord to 
ease them. The more she besought him the sterner 
he became, and at last he cried if she would have these 
idle Coventry folk eased of their burdens she must ride 
naked through their city at noon, a thing he thought 
his beautiful, delicate lady could never do. But Earl 
Leofric did not know what a pitiful heart may dare. 
The lady gave orders that every soul should shut him 
up in his house, that all doors and windows should be 
closed and screened; and, letting down her thick flaxen 
hair, which fell nearly to her ankles, she mounted her 
palfrey, and rode naked through the streets of the 
silent city. The story goes that one curious tailor, 
peeping Tom, must needs pop out his head, and that 
he was struck blindTor his pains. 

Coventry has long'^been famous for the manufacture 
of ribbons and watches ; of late years there has been 
much distress among the ribbon-makers; foreign rib- 
bons are now just as cheap, and are in some ways 
prettier and better than those of English make, so the 
trade of the town has fallen off. 
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n. 

THE CASTLES OF KENILWORTH AND WARWICK. 

Midway between Coventry and Warwick is the old- 
fashioned town of Kenilworth, with its single street 
stretching for a mile along the road. Combs are made 
there and silk is woven ; not for these things, however, 
but for the ruins of its splendid old castle is Kenilworth 
famous. These grand ruins, overgrown with ivy, stand 
upon a rocky height, from which there is a wide view. 

Kenilworth was long a royal castle, and many stories 
are attached to it. Its gayest days were when Queen 
Elizabeth went there on a visit to her favourite, 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, to whom she had given the 
castle and its lands. She came attended by thirty-one 
barons, besides the ladies of the court, who, with four 
hundred servants, were all lodged in the fortress. For 
seventeen days the festival lasted, and ten oxen were 
slaughtered every morning, with many sheep and birds 
and fish. 

Show after show was prepared to amuse the queen, 
who dearly loved shows, and all went merrily as in a 
fairy tale ; perhaps such high festival was never held 
in England before or since. 

The town of Warwick stands in a delightful spot 
upon the banks of the river Avon, in the middle of the 
shire of which it is the capital. It is a neat, modem- 
looking town, busy about the manufacture of hats and 
some other things ; but its chief business is connected 
with the com trade. 

Nobody, however, pays much attention to the town, 
for close by, on a rocky height overhanging the 
river, rise the round and lofty turrets of Warwick 
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Castle, still the splendid home of a great noble, and 
perhaps the finest which is still remaining of the 
castles raised by the princely barons of other days. 
Some of the towers are very old; Domesday Book 
speaks of the castle as "a special stronghold for the 
midland part of the kingdom." 

Leamington, which stands where the Leam joins the 
Avon, is a fashionable place with mineral springs, not 
far from Warwick. 



in. 

THE "SWAN" OF AVON." 

A FEW miles lower down the river is the town which 
makes the Avon famous, Stratford, — 

•* Where his first infant lays sweet Shakespeare sung. 
Where the last accents faltered on his tongue." 

" The country about Stratford is not romantic, but 
extremely pleasant. The town stands in a fine open 
valley. The Avon, a considerable stream, winds past 
it through pleasing meadows. The country is well 
cultivated, and about are wooded uplands and more 
distant ranges of hills. The town itself is a good, 
quiet, country town ; in Shakespeare's time it could be 
nothing more than a considerable village. Stratford 
appears now to live on the fame of Shakespeare." * 

Wherever you turn, you see the Shakespeare Hotel, 
or the Shakespeare Theatre, or the statue of Shake- 
speare in its niche in the front of the town-hall. A 
large sign informs you that "In this House the Im- 
mortal Bard was bom,*' and you go in, and find the 
walls written all over, from floor to ceiling, and even 

♦ Wilh'am Howitt. 
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upon the ceiling, with the names of the thousands who 
liaTe oome to Stratford to honour the memory of our 
great poet. 

The Avon, which is in Warwick a gentle stream, 
flowing between wooded, beautiful banks, leaves this 
shire a little beyond Stratford, and flows through the 
lovely vale of Evesham. It takes its rise upon the 
battle-field of Naseby. For Shakespeare's sake this 
Avon is held dear and famous amongst all British 
rivers. 



IV. 

THE BATTLE OF EDGE HILL. 

" As I had walked from Stratford," writes Mr. William 

Howitt, "Edge Hill had gradually risen, as it were, 

before me, till it filled with its lofty edge the whole of 

the horizon on that side. A tower near a mill was 

pointed out to me by the country people as standing 

just above the scene of the battle. So great is the 

elevation that it gives you one of the most extensive 

prospects in the kingdom. The district towards 

Stratford, Warwick, and Coventry, and across into 

Gloucestershire and Worcestershire, lies in a. grand 

expanse before you. You seem to take in, on a clear 

day, the breadth of a kingdom almost. Edge Hill is 

truly an edge, that is, it is a step, where the country 

takes an abrupt rise, and when you gain the summit 

you find yourselves, not so much on a hill, as on the 

level of a higher country." 

The king's army marched hither from Shrewsbury ; 
the army of the Parliament, under Essex, from Wor- 
cester. The day was spent before the two armies met. 
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The fight was fierce, and it was not plain at night-fall 
on which side the victory lay. All night the two 
armies lay under arms, and, next morning, found 
themselves in sight of each other. Greneral, as well 
as soldier, on both sides, seemed averse to renew the 
battle; and thus ended the fight of Edge Hill, the 
first pitched battle of the Civil War. Five thousand 
men are said to have died on the field. 

This is the prayer and charge of Sir Jacob Astley, 
one of the king's generals, before the battle began : — 

'* Lord I Thou knowest how busy I must be this 
day. If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me. March 
on, boys ! " 

Bugby, in the east of the shire, is famous for its 
Grammar School, one of the great public schools of 
England, which owes its fame to the late wise head- 
master, Dr. Arnold. He taught his boys there was 
something for each of them to care for beyond his own 
share of work and play — ^the good of the school. For 
the good name of Eugby, every boy must do his best, 
both in lessons and games ; must set his £stce against 
mean, underhand ways ; must help the young ones to 
keep straight and do their work. Eugby boys became 
proud of their school ; and felt that any wrong-doing 
was a disgrace to them all; any well-doing, a credit. 
And more, they learned from Dr. Arnold that in being 
thus faithful to their school, they were doing what 
school-boys could to serve the Highest Master. 
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V. 

THE TOY-SHOP OF THE WORLD. 

The north of Warwickshire is a mannfacturing district; 
a coal-field extends from near Coventry to Tamworth 
which employs many people, chiefly at Bedworth. 

Nuneaton is a busy town among the collieries, where 
ribbons, silk, tools, and other things are made. 

The great manufacturing town of Warwickshire, 
and one of the greatest in England, is Birmingham, 
situated close to the Staffordshire iron and coal mines. 
It stands on rather high ground, and is considered a 
healthy town; it has some wide streets and good 
buildings, and some famous colleges and schools. But 
it is not these thiugs that make a holiday in Bir- 
mingham a great treat. The owners of many of the 
factories are good enough to let visitors go over them ; 
and we may there see pens and pins, toys and brooches, 
turned out of hand in a wonderful way, for, in Bir- 
mingham, nearly everything is made by steam-power. 
It would be hard to name the thing which is not made 
there. Look round your room, and you will probably 
see twenty things which have been produced in this 
busy town : the bolt on the door, the screws which fix 
it, the gas-fittings, the castors on sofa or chair, the 
coal-box, perhaps the fender; the tea-tray, tea-pot, 
tea-spoons, the pen you write with, the inkstand you 
use; the buttons on coat or dress, the toys and dolls 
the little ones have left about; vases and glasses. 
Ouns, too, are made here, and machines ; things of all 
sizes and for all uses, from a pin to a steam-engine. 

Let us get an order for Gillott's pen factory: the 
rooms are large and airy; there is no unpleasant smell; 
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but there is sucli a whirr of machinery that you can 
hardly hear the words of your conductor, who is kindly 
explaining everything. Where does the noise come 
from? All round the room there are countless ma- 
chines, each about the size of a sewing-machine, all of 
which are kept at work by a steam-engine somewhere 
in the building. A woman, or a young girl, neat and 
well-dressed, sits before each machine. What is she 
doing ? That you cannot discover ; you see a sort of 
flutter of her hand, but that is all which tells you she 
takes a pen from a heap, holds it under punch or press, 
puts it with another heap, and takes another pen. 
The conductor explains all this, but the work-women 
are too rapid for you to follow their movements. 

We have no time for a peep at the button factories, 
nor at Elkington's great plate factory, where teapots 
and spoons, candlesticks, forks, and a hundred other 
things are made ; nor at the pin-making, gun-making, 
or any of the other curious manufactures of this great 
" toy-shop." 

Map duestions. 

1. What river enters Warwick from Northamptonshire ? Name 
four important towns on this river. What vale does it flow through 
on leaving Warwickshire ? 

2. What is the ridge of high land called which runs through the 
county £rom north to south ? Name three places of interest which 
lie at the foot of this ridge. 

3. What hill in the south was the scene of a famous battle? 
Date of the battle? 

4. What counties border Warwickshire ? In what part of Eng- 
land is this county? What great manufacturing tdwn is on the 
Staffordshire border ? 
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LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

I. 

EuTLAND^ the smallest county of England, is really 
like a comer of Leicestershire. It is a very pleasant 
and pretty county, with hills and vales, woods and 
streams, blooming orchards, and many fine houses and 
parks. There is some rather high land in the north, 
and there is the beautiful Yale of Catmoss, with its 
woods and green pastures. In the south of the shire 
there is part of the green and rather flat Welland 
Valley, as well as the valleys of the streams which 
join the Welland, little valleys, not a mile across, 
running from east to west, and divided from one 
another by ranges of low hills. 

Often a noble mansion stands on one of these swelling 
hills, half hidden among great oaks and beeches ; and 
there are green lawns, soft as velvet, about the house ; 
and, beyond, the park, with its clumps of trees and 
open glades, and deer browsing in herds. 

Butland is altogether a farming county, and both its 
wheat and barley are thought particularly good; so, 
too, is its cheese; the kind called Stilton is made in 
the Yale of Catmoss. There, and in the east of the 
county, where the rivers meet, are broad pastures 
where many cows are fed. 

This little county has only two towns of any note, 
both clean, neat, market-towns : Uppingham, where 
there is a well-known school, and Oakham, the county 
town, where was bom Jeffrey Hudson, the dwarf who 
amused the ladies of Charles I.'s court. 
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II. 

Leicestershire, also, is a farming county, a county 
famous for "Leicester sheep," for long- and short- 
liomed cattle, and for horses. The raising of " stock," 
as it is called, is the kind of fanning for which 
Leicestershire is most noted; perhaps because a Mr. 
Bakewell, of Dishley, near Loughborough, did a great 
deal to improve the breeds both of sheep and cattle. 
Great quantities of butter and cheese are made too; 
and the county of Leicester, with its green pastures, 
high hedgerows, and com crops and green crops grow- 
ing up to the tops of the low hills, with its woods and* 
green meadows, streams and vales, is as pleasant to 
look upon as any in England. 

The highest point in the county is Bardon Hill, near 
Chamwood Forest. Though only 850 feet high, it 
rises in such a flat district, that from the top of it on a 
clear day you may see nearly right across England, 
from the Welsh hills on the one side to Lincoln 
Cathedral on the other ; such a wide view as is not to 
be had from any other point in the country. Cham- 
wood Forest is a forest no longer; it is the highest 
land in the county, with hills and lieaths and rugged 
wastes, though most of it is now under cultivation. 

Nearly filling the comer of the county west of 
Chamwood Forest is the coal-field of Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, measuring about ten miles every way. The 
chief collieries are at Ashby-de-la-Zouch — named after 
Alan de la Zouch, to whom the land belonged in the 
reign of Henry III. — and at Moira, Coalville, and 
Swannington. 
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Leicestersliire is not only a farming county and a 
mining county, it is als6 a great manufacturing county. 
The chief manufactures are, like those of the neigh- 
bouring shire of Nottingham, stockings, mostly woollen, 
and bobbin-net lace. There is scarcely a village in 
the county where the cottagers may not be seen at 
work upon stocking-frames. In the large towns there 
are " mills," like those of Lancashire, where the frames 
are worked by steam power. Scarves and hoods, sleeves 
and vests, and other garments made with the stocking 
stitch, are produced upon these frames. 

The chief stocking- and lace-making towns are 

Leicester, Loughborough, Lutterworth, Hinckley, and 

Melton Mowbray, which is a pleasant market-town, 

'famous for its pork pies, and more so as the centre of 

a well-known hunting country. - 



III. 

LEICESTER AND WOLSEY. 

Leicester itself is a large and important manufacturing 
town, with many mills and many work-people. It is 
built chiefly of red brick, and, notwithstanding the 
smoke, looks bright and clean. Boots and shoes are 
largely made here, and a market is held for the sale of 
the cheese and other farm produce of the county. It 
is an old town, and was one of the five Danish burghs. 
The ruins of Leicester Abbey, which stand in a pleasant 
meadow, are the most interesting remains. Here died 
Wolsey, the great prince-cardinal, who was raised 
to almost royal state by his master, Henry VIII., 
and then, falling under the king's displeasure, was 
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suddenly degraded. Messengers were sent] [to bring 
liim to London, that lie might answer to a charge of 
high treason : 

" After the stout Earl of Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man sorely tainted) to his answer, 
He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill, 
He couldn't sit his mule. 
At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester, 
Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot. 
With all his convent, honourably received him. 
To whom he gave these words : '0 FcUher Abbot I 
An eld man, broken with the storms of state^ 
Is come to lay his weary bones atnong ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity I ' 
So went to bed ; where eagerly his sickness 
Pursued him still ; and, three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight, full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 
***** He died, fearing God." 

Shakespeare, 

He was buried in the abbey church. Almost his 
last words were, "If I had served my God as diligently 
as I have served my king, He would not have given 
me over in my grey hairs." 



IV. 

LADY JANE GREY. 



In Leicester, the Duke of Suffolk proclaimed his 
daughter, Jane, Queen of England. The gentle Lady 
Jane was the favourite cousin and companion of the 
young king, Edward VI.; and while he lay a-dying 
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her father and her husband's father worked npon the 
king to leave the crown to her, instead of to his sister 
Mary, who was a Eoman Catholic. But the king had 
no right thus to will away the crown, and the people 
preferred the rightful sovereign. So the Lady Jano 
Grey was never crowned, but was made a prisoner in 
the Tower, and was shortly beheaded. Poor young 
lady ! she suffered for the pride of her parents ; and 
hard parents they had been to her, who " with pinches, 
nips, and bobs, and other ways," made her life sad. 
The ruins of Bradgate Hall, where she was brought 
up, are still to be seen on the edge of Chamwood 
Forest, about four miles from Leicester. Here Roger 
Asscham, the schoolmaster who taught Queen Elizabeth, 
came to pay the Lady Jane a visit, of which he has 
left us the story. He found her alone in her chamber 
reading Greek, while the Duke and Duchess with all 
the household were hunting in the park. He asked 
why she was not taking her pleasure with the rest, 
and she told him that learning was her only pleasure, 
BO kind was her schoolmaster and so severe were her 
parents. 



V. 

THE LOLLARDS. 



Lutterworth has still the gown worn by John Wyclif , 
and the pulpit from which he preached. He was rector 
of this town in the days of Edward III. — days when 
the English Church was under the rule of the Pope of 
Rome, and when many of the priests of that Church 
were rich and proud and lived evil lives. Wyclif 
taught the truth about religion, partly by means of a 
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company of "simple priests," whom lie sent all over 
the country, and who preached plain sermons that 
every one could understand, and spake true words 
til at the people believed. So there were followers 
of Wyclif everywhere, and the country was full of 
''Lollards," — ^that was the nick-name given to them, 
perhaps because they sang many hymns to rather dull 
tunes. 

Wyclif did another thing for the English people ; he 
gave them "Wyclif's Bible" in their own tongue, after 
long labour in his rectory at Lutterworth. For nigh 
two hundred years copies of parts of this precious 
Book, a gospel or an epistle, were hidden away as the 
dearest treasures of many a household. These por- 
tions of the Bible were hidden in secret places, in the 
roof, or under the floor, because the Church of Eome 
was very powerful, and days came when if a man 
were known for a Lollard he might be burnt at the 
stake. 

Wyclif himself was allowed to die in peace at his 
Lutterworth rectory; for, though he had many enemies 
he had friends who loved him well, and were able to, 
protect him. Among these was John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, the son of the king. 



VI. 
BOSWORTH BATTLE. 



In Bosworth Field, close by the pleasant town of 
Market Bosworth, was fought the last battle in the 
thirty years' long Wars of the Eoses. Here Henry 
Tudor (who was descended from John of Gaunt), at the 
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head of 6000 men, met Eichard III. with an army 
twice as large. The tyrant king cast his eyes round 
the field, and, seeing his rival at no great distance, lie 
drove against him with fury, in the hope that either 
Henry's death or his own would decide the victory 
between them. He killed with his own hands Henry's 
standard-bearer; he dismounted another knight; he 
was now within reach of his rival, who declined not 
the combat. Then Sir William Stanley, breaking in 
with his troop, surrounded EichcLrd, who, fighting 
bravely to the last, perished by a fate too mild and 
honourable for his detestable crimes. The body of 
Eichard, thrown carelessly across a horse, was carried 
to Leicester amid the shouts of the crowd, and was 
buried at the Grey Friars' Church of that place. Crown 
Hill, close by Bosworth Field, is still shown as the 
spot where Lord Stanley placed the crown upon Henry 
Tudor and proclaimed him king, Henry VII., the first 
of our Tudor sovereigns. 

We must not omit to notice the beautiful Vale of 
Bever, "large, and very plentiful of good com and 
grass," which lies to the north of Melton Mowbray. 
At the head of it is Bever, or Belvoir, Castle, upon 
a steep hill of red gritstone, such another "princely 
brow " as Windsor, with a wide view over a pleasant 
and fertile land. 

Map Questiohs. 

1. What tributary of the Trent flows through the middle of 
Leicestershire ? Name two important towns on this riyer. Name 
a town which stands upon its tributary, the Wreak, 

2. What Yale is in the north-east of the county ? What vale is 
in the north of the county of Butland? Name two important 
towns in Butland. 
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3. Name the highest hill in the hilly district in the north-west of 
Ijeicestenshire. 

4. Name five towns on the Ashby-de-la-Zouch coal-fleld 

5. Name three considerable towns in South Leicestershire. 

6. What interesting town stands on the Swift, which is a tribu- 
tary of the Avon ? 

7. Near what town was a battle fought in 1485 ? 

8. What counties surround Leicestersliire? 



L 2 
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THE COUNTIES OF HERTFORD AND 

BEDFORD. 

L 

Hertford and Bedford are both fSanuing counties, where 
there is scarcely a bit of waste land anywhere, excepting 
the round tops of the Chiltems, which divide the two 
shires. These hills form part of one of the long chalk 
ranges that start from Salisbury Plain. Ploughed 
fields and woods climb the slopes, and the short turf of 
the hill sides makes capital muttpn, like that bred upon 
the Downs. 

Both counties have many woods and many parks, 
with lordly mansions " where the wealthy nobles live.'* 
Though there are no hills of any height except the 
Chiltems, Hertford and Bedford cannot be called fiat 
shires ; for the ground swells and sinks with a pleasant 
rise and fall, and there are often oluinps^ of trees upon 
the uplands. 

Many cows are to be seen grazing, chiefiy in Bedford- 
shire where butter is made for the London market- 
There are fine pasture-fields in the north of this shire, 
the soil being rather wet, like that of the fen counties 
round it on either side. This is the case especially along 
the banks of the Great Ouse, which makes endless loops 
and turns in its course. Famous onions and cucumbers 
are grown in the south-west of this county, where thfe 
sandy soil suits these vegetables. Hertford is, on the 
whole, a prettier county than Bedfordshire, with more 
woods and parks and hills. Besides the Chiltems on 
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the north-west and west, it has low hills along the 
Middlesex border. It is also a fruit-growing county, 
with large cherry and apple orchards, where fruit is 
grown for Covent Garden Market. Indeed, Herts is a 
friendly neighbour-county to the great city of London, 
which it supplies not only with fruit, but with all 
kinds of table vegetables. Lettuces, green peas, and 
cauliflowers are raised in its large market-gardens. 
Flowers, also, are largely cultivated ; and the roses of 
Herts take the first prizes in the London Shows. 

Better than flowers and fruit, better than peas and 
potatoes, is the water of the New Kiver to London. 
This water is collected in large reservoirs at Homsey 
and Stoke Newington. At these places it is filtered to 
clear it from impurities, and then caused to flow into 
pipes, which carry it all over London. Where does it 
come from, this water with which so many London tea- 
kettles are filled ? There are some springs of delightful 
water close by Ware (where John Gilpin's friend lived); 
Chadwell is the largest. To bring the fresh water 
from these springs to thitsty London was the thought 
of one Sir Hugh Myddelton, who lived some two 
hundred and fifty years ago. He had a channel dug, 
forty miles long, for the stream to flow in, and this 
was the New Biver — really new then, though it is old 
now in all but name. 

Though there is much gardening done in Herts, both 
this county and Bedford are, for the most part, under 
the plough. Perhaps there is, for its size, more ploughed 
land in Bedford than in any other English county. 
Wheat, barley and oats, potatoes and turnips^ peas and 
beans are largely grown. Wheat is the chief crop, and 
the white wheat straw of these counties is put to an 
important use. 
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Throughout Herts and Bedford, and in parts of 
Essex and Suffolk, in which counties the wheat straw 
is of the right kind, the women and girls are at work 
in the cottages making straw plait, while the men are 
busy in the fields. Thirteen straws are generally 
plaited together, worked much in the same way as 
broad plaits of hair. It is easy work, which the 
children learn to do. 

The towns in Herts where straw plait is most largely 
made are : the old town of Hitchin, Baldock, Eoyston, 
Tring, Hemel Hempstead, Watford, where paper also 
is made, and St. Albans. These are also the chief 
market-towns of the county. 

The two best known straw-plaiting towns are in 
Bedford, these are Dunstable and Luton, both among 
the Chiltems. The kind of plait called " Dunstable '* 
is much esteemed ; at Luton " Tuscan " plait is made. 
Bedford, Biggleswade, Ampthill, and Leighton Buz- 
zard, which has an old stone cross, are also straw- 
plaiting towns. These are the market-towns of Bed- 
fordshire, and in them, and indeed all over the county, 
another kind of cottage-work is carried on, the making 
of pillow-lace. This is but a poor trade since the 
invention of the Nottingham frame for lace-making. 



n. 

JOHN BUNYAN. 



There are various places of interest in the county of 
Bedford. Near the market-town of Wobum is Wobum 
Abbey, an ancient abbey which has been converted 
into a very stately palace indeed, the seat of the Dukes 
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of Bedford ; with many books, and pictures, and statues, 
beautiful and rare ; with a wide park, and a model park 
farm. There is Ampthill, where once stood Ampthill 
Castle, 

" The mournful refuge of an injured queen," — 

Katherine, the first queen of Henry VIII., whom ho 
put away that he might be free to marry another 
lady. 

And, most' interesting of all, there is Bedford, among 
the rich meadows of Ouse, whose valley is here called 
the Vale of Bedford, It is an old town, with a rich 
Free Grammar School. 

Bedford is a very quiet town, and its interest lies, 
not in the memory of dukes or queens, but in that of 
John Bunyan, a tinker by trade, who was for twelve 
years a prisoner in the old gaol which stood upon the 
bridge. Very sad for him, but well for us ; for in that 
old gaol he saw Doubting Castle and the Slough of 
Despond, and the land where '^ the shining ones com- 
monly walked, because it was on the borders of heaven." 
There he saw Pilgrim leave the City of Destruction, 
and climb the Hill Difficulty, on his 'way to the 
Heavenly City, which was on a hill " higher than 
the clouds." Perhaps but for this long imprisonment 
we should never have had the delightful and helpful 
story of * Pilgrim's Progess,' one of the best books in 
the world. 

What was his crime? Only that he would persist 
in preaching in a Baptist chapel at Bedford without 
leave, without a licence. He lived in troublous times, 
through the Civil War, through the days of the Com- 
monwealth, which were good days for the Puritans, 
of whom he was one. But after the Eestoration the 
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king and his friends were bitter against the party who 
had put Charles I. to death. Thousands of Puritans 
"were imprisoned all over the country for slight breaches 
of the law, and among the rest was John Bunyan. 



III. 

ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 



The town of St. Albans stands where stood the city 
of Verulam, one of the thirty-three great cities left 
behind by the Bomans. The Watling Street passed 
under its walls; and it was here that "the British 
warrior queen," Boadicea, fell upon the Eoman citizens 
with a large army of her people and slew many 
thousands of them. 

Here fell the first martyr who died upon British 
ground for the feith of Christ. He was a soldier in 
the Eoman army, whose name was Alban. 

He was taken to the top of a hill clothed with 
flowers, and which sloped down to a beautiful plain. A 
great multitude of persons followed ; and the martyr's 
face was so full of heavenly joy that the executioner 
begged he might suffer in his stead. 

Five hundred years later a great abbey was raised 
here to his memory, and the town still bears the name 
of Saint Alban. 

This rich and famous abbey received many visits 
from royal persons. Henry VI. was staying there 
when, upon a May day in the year 1455, was fought 
the first battle of St. Albans, the first battle in the 
grievous Wars of the Eoses. A sad time for England 
followed; for sixteen years war ra§^d up and down 
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the land. Though the people in the towns went on 
with their business, all the great barons and their 
retainers fought, either for the House of Ygrk or for 
that of Lancaster. 

The king belonged to the House of Lancaster; he 
could not see any reason why he should not be king as 
long as he lived, and leave the crown to his son. He 
said, " My father was king ; his father also was king ; 
I myself have worn the crown for forty years from 
my cradle " (his father, Henry V., haS. died when 
he was a baby); "you have all sworn fealty to mo 
as your sovereign. How, then, can my right be dis- 
puted?" 

The king was right enough. There was no good 
reason why he should not be king. But he was often 
ill, and not able to govern the land himself, so things 
went wtong, and the king was blamed. When Eichard,- 
Duke of York, said he had the best right to be King of 
England, he found many ready to support him. 

This first battle only lasted an hour, but Henry's 
army was beaten, and he was left, wounded in the neck 
by an arrow, a prisoner to the Duke of York. 

Other battles followed; sometimes the Eed Rose 
won, sometimes the White Eose. Those of the House 
of Lancaster chose the red rose as their badge, while 
those of York wore the white ; and the civil war was 
thus known over Europe as the quarrel between the 
two roses. 

Upon a Shrove Tuesday, six years after the first 
battle, the two armies met once again near St. Albans. 
The king was on the field, but he was brought there 
as a prisoner by the Yorkists. The battle lasted long, 
and when night set in the Yorkists fled, though the 
mighty Earl of Warwick was their leader. The victory 
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was with the queen ; and when she heard that her dear 
lord was upon the field she took her son and hastened 
to greet him and bring him again to his own friends. 
Then the royal family and their northern lords went 
to the abbey, at the doors of which they were met by 
the Abbot John and his monks, who chanted hymns 
of triumph and thanksgiving ; and the king and his 
party returned thanks for the victory and for his 
deliverance. 

The Abbey Church still remains ; it is built in the 
form of a cross, and is the longest church in England. 

Hertford is an old town, which stands upon the Lea. 
It is known for its large fairs and markets, and for its 
rich free schools. In its ancient castle all the kings of 
the House of Lancaster have held court. Six miles 
off is Hatfield House, which was given to the Princess 
Elizabeth by her brother ; here she dwelt as a sort of 
prisoner at large during the reign of Mary ; and here 
is the tower from the window of which she looked 
down with envy upon the happier milkmaid at her 
work. 

Near the city is the Eye House, famous because the 
owner of it formed a plot with some others to shoot 
Charles II. This plot was discovered, and led to the 
death of two good and great men who had nothing 
to do with it, Lord Eussell and Algernon Sidney, of 
whose most unjust execution our country must always 
be ashamed. 

Map Questions. 

1. What river crosses the county of Bedford? What name is 
given to its valley in this county? Name three towns on this 
river. What coimty does the Onse flow into when it leaves 
Bedford ? 

2. What part of Bedford is hilly? Name three towns among the 
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hills. What range of hills nins between Hertford and Bedford? 
Name three towns among these hills. 

3. Give the dates of the two battles of St. Albans and of the 
battle of Bamet. Near what town are Hatfield House, Bye House, 
and Cfaadwell Springs ? 

4. What towns or Tillages in Middlesex are upon the Thames ? 
Name three other towns in this county. From what counties does 
the Thames divide Middlesex ? 

5. In what part of England do these three counties lie ? 



( 1^7 ) 



THE FEN COUNTIES. 

Between the conntieB of Linooln and Norfolk there is 
a broad inlet of the sea called '* The Wash," and round 
its low marshy shores He the "Pens," which stretch 
far inland into the three shires of Northampton, Cam- 
bridge, and Huntingdon. 

Soil which is always soaked with water is a fen^ or, 
as it is more often called, a bog or a marsh ; indeed, 
the name Fens only belongs to this one great eastern . 
level, which stretches fifty miles north and south and 
twenty or thirty inland. 

The Fen country is dreary indeed to people who 
are used to hills. It presents a dead level everywhere, 
stretching away to the far-off horizon. There is never 
so much as a hedge to vary the scene ; nothing but the 
straight, gleaming water-lines, often broad and deep as 
rivers, which cut and score the country in every direc- 
tion. These are the dykes or drains, which are bordered 
by high green turf-banks. Hei-e and there is a wind- 
mill or a steam-engine to pump up the water into the 
dykes, in which it often rises higher than the sur- 
rounding land. Long lines of pollard willows, all 
just like one another, stretch away upon these banks 
by the never-ending dykes. Where hedges should be, 
waving sedges hide the water in the broad ditches 
which part field from field. 

Dull as you would think the country from this 
description, the view from any of these same dyke- 
banks on an autumn day, a bright, sunny day, is simply 
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glorious. You are in the midst of a wide sea of 
golden com or of deep green pasture, whicli stretches 
away out of sight on every side. There are patches of 
barren swamp, the haunts of coot and heron, where 
reeds and nishes grow and wildfowl swarm ; but, on 
the whole, there is no richer land in England, no land 
which bears more bountiful crops of goodly com. 
Certainly there is no part of England where man 
deserves a better harvest or does more to earn it; for 
Nature, if left to herself, would make all this precious 
land, which now brings forth bread for thousands, a 
soaking bog, into which a man might sink to his 
neck. 

, This fen country is not only very flat, but it lies 
very low, hardly a few feet above the sea-level. Low 
shores slope down to the Wash ; they are so low at the 
east end of it that the sea would come in were it not 
kept out by earthen mounds. This piece of Lincoln 
is called Holland, or hoUow-land, like the Holland 
over the sea, where the people have even more trouble 
to keep their heads above water. 

The four rivers, Witham, Well and, Ness, and Ouse, 
which flow into the Wash, find very little fall in the 
land to help their waters on. You know how much 
easier it is for water to run off a slope than off a level* 
Thus the rivers are very slow in carrying their own 
proper waters to the sea ; and when heavy rains come 
they overflow their banks, and the Fens are flooded. 

There is one other reason why this fen country is 
wet and spongy. If you have ever made mud pies 
you know how nicely they hold water — that it will not 
soak through. The surface of the Fens is covered with 
dark brown, or black, crumbly peat, composed chiefly 
of decayed leaves and branches. This peat, which 
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makes the very best soil when it is properly dug and 
looked after, lies in a mud pie; that is, there is a 
layer of clay underneath it through which water can- 
not pass. Now you can understand why the Fens 
should be so swampy : the water cannot flow off he- 
cause the land is flat, has so little slope; it cannot 
sink far into the earth because the clay holds it. So 
there it would lie, filling the peat on the surface, and 
making the whole country an unwholesome swamp, 
but that men come to the aid of Nature, and make 
ways for the water to escape. All the wonderful 
dykes which cross the land everywhere are channels 
which have been dug for the waste water to fall into. 
Through these it at last flnds its way to the sea ; and, 
drained in this way, this eastern level is no longer a 
swamp, but a most fertile district. 

In the Saxon days, and later, much of the Fens 
belonged to rich abbeys ; the monks drained the land, 
and the vine, and com, and abundance of all good 
things rewarded their labour. In those days a great 
deal of " English history " took place in these flat fens. 
By-and-by, after Henry VIII. had turned the monks 
adrift, the dykes and drains got out of order, and the 
mouths of the four rivers became choked up so that 
their waters could not escape. The sea-banks were 
neglected, and the sea broke through ; and the whole 
district became full of stagnant pools and spongy earth, 
unwholesome and useless. 

A great part of the Fens, measuring forty miles 
each way, and including a part of each of the five Fen 
counties, is called the Bedford Level. Francis, Duke of 
Bedford, in the reign of Charles I., thought it a pity 
that so much good land should lie waste, so he got 
some other persons to join with him, and they formed 
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a company for raising banks and digging dykes in the 
Pens. The Old Bedford Eiver and the New Bedford 
Eiver were both made by this company. They run 
side by side, a mile apart ; they are both twenty-ono 
miles long, and the New River is a hundred feet wide. 
Countless drains have been cut since these were made, 
called leams, cuts, dykes, eaux, or droves. 

The northern half of Cambridge, as well as part of 
Huntingdon, is in the Isle of Ely, which is not an 
island out in the open sea, but was called an isle 
because all round it there were once rivers or water- 
ways. A wild, out-of-the-way tract it was at one 
time, which only those who knew the way through 
the marshes could get at. The Oreat Eastern Eailway 
carries you through the Isle now, and the only sign 
left of the old wild marshes is that the whole island 
is cut up by dykes into four-cornered fens, each fen 
bearing the name of the village or town close by. 

Crowland, in Northampton, was once upon such 
another island, only a much smaller one ; and to it, as 
well as to Ely, many a tale belongs. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

There is not mucli more to be said abont this county : 
farming is the chief business of the people, and famous 
farmers the Lincoln folk are. The towns, such as 
Spilsl^y, Louth, Grantham, and Market Easen, are 
generally marhet-towaBy where the wheat and flour, 
peas and beans, potatoes, turnips, and carrots produced 
in the county are brought by the farmers upon certain 
days of the week to be sold to traders from a distance. 

Max iB brought to market too, for there are large 
fields of flax to be seen in Lincoln. The flax is grown, 
not for the sake of its pretty blue flower, but for the 
fibres of the stalk, which, when properly prepared, 
make the threads of which linen is woven. In most 
of the market-towns fairs are held for the sale of horses 
and cattle, sheep and pigs ; for all of which Lincoln- 
shire is famous. Some of the farm-produce is taken to 
the ports to be sent away by sea. 

Lincoln county has a long, low coast, and but few 
ports, because there are few safe shelters for ships.' 
There is the long, flat coast on the Humber, so filled 
with shifting sandbanks that only skilful pilots can 
bring ships into it with safety. Grimsby stands at 
the mouth of the Humber, and may become a great 
port one day, because good docks have been built 
there. 

There is no important port on the low North Sea 
shore, but on the Wash are Boston, near the mouth of 
the Witham, and Spalding, on the Welland. There is 

M 
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another Boston across tlie Atlantic, one of the most 
famous towns in the United States. In the early days 
of his reign, before the Civil War began, Charles I. 
tried to make all the English people belong to tlie 
Church of England. The men of the Pens loved 
liberty too well to submit to any rule about such, 
things, and many of them took ship for free America. 
Many of these went from Boston, and in honour of 
them the Boston of the States is named. 

Spalding was a favourite landing-place for the black 
boats of the North-men, as it is the port for Stamford, 
one of the five great hurglis of Danelagh. Stamford is 
an important and busy town, with an iron-foundry and 
machine works. Near it is ''Burleigh House, by 
Stamford town," which belonged to Queen Elizabeth's 
famous minister, Lord Burleigh. It is a very splendid 
house, with 145 room^, and containing many precious 
pictures and carvings and statues. Beautiful gardens 
surround the house, and in them may be seen s, laby- 
rinth, and a wilderness, and smooth terraces, and 
musical fountains, and every sort of rare and beautiful 
flower and tree. 

There is a story about a Lord of Burleigh, which is 
told by Mr. Tennyson, the poet, who is a Lincolnshire 
man, and so knows all about it, and who knows, too, how 
to tell stories in the most delightful way. 

This story is about a Lord of Burleigh who married 
a farmer's daughter, she thinking all the time that he 
was poor like herself: — 

" And a gentle consort made he. 
And her gentle mind was such. 
That she grew a noble lady, 
And the people loved her much. 
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" Bat a trouble weighed upon her, 
And perplex'd her night and mom. 
With the burthen of an honour 
Unto which she was not born. 



^ So she droop'd and droop'd before him, 
Fading slowly from his side ; 
Three fair children first she bore him, 
llien before her time she died." 

Lincolnsliire is not without its uplands; there are 
Tonnd, swelling chalk Wolds, which reach from the 
Humber to Spilsby. Farther west, running in a 
straight line through the county, are the Lincoln 
Heights, npon which the Bomans made their Ermine 
Streety which is a good road still. 

Lincoln city, with its castle and glorious cathedral, 
stcmds npon one of these hills ; and the cathedral, one 
of the finest in England, can be seen from all the flat 
country round. It has a famous bell, called ** Great 
Tom," which measures more than two yards across at 
the mouth. This ancient city was once a great Boman 
town ; and a single Boman gate still remains. There 
are engine works here, where steam ploughs, and thrash- 
ing and other madiines used in farming, are made. 

The little piece of Lincolnshire to the west of the 
Trent is called the Isle of Axholme; it is low and 
marshy like the isles of the Fens. 

ICap Questions. 

1. What estuary bounds the north of this county? What sea- 
port town stands near its mouth ? What river enters the Humber 
from Lincoln ? From Yorkshire ? What is the comer of Lincoln 
to the west of the Trent called ? Name an important town on the 
river. Name all the counties through which the Trent flows. 
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2. What hill ranges lie to the east and the west of this flat 
county ? What city stands on the western heights ? Name a tow^i 
among the Wolds. Another considerable town in East linooln- 
shire. 

3. Near the mouths of what rivers are the ports of Boston and 
Spalding? Into what opening do these rivers flow? Name two 
other rivers that flow into the Wash. Notice the sandbanks in the 
Wash. What name is given to the low land which lies round the 
south coast of the Wasli in Lincoln ? What part of the county is 
iu Bedford Level ? What name is given to the whole of this low 
district ? 
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NORFOLK. 

Norfolk is another shire of the Danelagh, and is nearly 
as flat as a table everywhere, except at the north comer 
of the Wash coast, where some chalk downs end in 
Hunstanton Glifife. King's Lynn, at the month of the 
Great Ouse, is the port for this part of Norfolk. 

Norfolk, like Lincoln, is a great farming county; 
indeed there is no English county in which the farmers 
are more skilful in the management of their land. One 
thing they are particular about is to have different 
crops growing in the same field in following years. 
Thus a field yellow with ripened com one year might 
be sweet with bean blossom the next, and then be a 
potato or a turnip field. The reason for this is that 
all plants do not take the same kind of food out of the 
earth ; what wheat will not touch, the potato will take 
and be thankful for. So the farmers arrange a round, 
or, as it is called, a rotation of crops, to follow one 
another in order. Sometimes a four-shift, sometimes a 
jive-shift rotation is employed; that is, four or ^"vq 
different crops follow one another; and then the 
round begins again. 

Our four kinds of com — wheat, barley, oats, and 
rye — as weU as beans and peas, potatoes, turnips, and 
carrots, are all grown in Norfolk. There are prettier 
crops too: fields of red clover; fields of the crocus 
flower, from which saffron is made; fields of the 
.delicate blue flax flower; and other fields, gay with 
the bright blue, handsome flower of the chicory plant, 
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the large roots of whicli are cut into squares and 
roasted, and then ground into chicory. 

The very finest Christmas turkeys come from Norfolk, 
and geese just as good ; while sheep and bullock3, pigs 
and horses, all get an excellent living in this rich shire. 

Of the chief towns of the county, Wymondham and 
Attleborough, East Dereham, Aylesham, Diss, and 
Thetford, a town of fame in Saxon days, with several 
others, are market-towns. 

Norwich is a pleasant city, built on a hill, a thing 
to be proud of in this shire. The city covers a good 
deal of ground, and there are openings planted with 
trees, from among which the towers of the churches 
rise ; so that an old writer speaks of it as " Norwich 
(as you please), either a city in an orchard, or an 
orchard in a city." The keep of the ancient castle 
remains. The cathedral is a good specimen of Norman 
architecture. 

The eastern counties have always been friendly to 
the people of the low-lying lands over the sea. These 
Flemings have been for centuries famous as skilful 
weavers, and the Conqueror brought over some of 
them, who settled in Norwich, to teach their art to 
his English subjects. Later, Edward III. invited 
parties of these same Flemish weavers to come to 
England, for the king thought it a pity that the fine 
wool of the English sheep, the finest anywhere, should 
be sent to Flanders to be made into cloth. Many of 
these remained in Norwich, and taught the citizens 
how to make cloth, and in later days crape. Still later, 
in Elizabeth's reign, more than 8000 of these same 
people came to seek a home in this city. They were 
Protestants, and were so persecuted by the Catholic 
king of Spain and the Netherlands that they had no 
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rest in their own land. Norwich made room for them, 
and busy and useful inmates they proved, bringing 
with them this time a new manufacture, a stuff made 
of a mixture of silk and wool. 

Norwich was at one time Norwich-by-the-Sea, and 
the spot where part of Yarmouth now stands was 
under the sea when the Conqueror came. The Yare, at 
the mouth of which Yarmouth, or TareF-mouth, is built, 
fell then into a broad estuary, another Wash perhaps, 
which reached inland as far as Norwich. By degrees, 
however, the sea and river between them formed a line 
of sandbanks across the mouth of this estuary. Though 
the river still made its way out, the tide could no 
longer get in; the waters were thus drained off, and 
what was at one time an arm of the sea is now covered 
with villages and busy farms. 

This new land still lies very low, and the Yaro 
widens out into a sort of lake, four miles across, before 
it reaches the sea. The Waveney and the Bure, which 
join the. Yare near Yarmouth, both flow through very 
low land, and spread out into many pods. 

Eastern Norfolk is full of these pools, or broods, as 
they are called in the county ; pools often three yards 
deep, fringed with tall bulrushes. These pools are 
mostly in lonely spots, and are the haunts of water-hen 
and wild duck, heron and kingfisher ; indeed the wild 
fowl and the fish have it pretty much to themselves. 
The rivers overflow in heavy rains, and leave the 
broads filled when they return to their banks. 

Yarmouth is a busy, pleasant trading town, which 
has always had so much to do with foreign sailors that 
it is like a foreign town itself. It has many herring- 
houses, where the herrings caught off the coast a^re 
cured and made into " Yarmouth bloaters." The grand 
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cliiircli of St. Nicliolas here is the largest parish church 
in England. 

If the sea has been turned out on the east side, it is 
making steady advances into Norfolk on the north. 
At the village of Sherringham, near Cromer, it has 
gained as much as fifty feet in five years ; the sea has 
gradually undermined the cliffs, and now ships may 
anchor where villages once stood. Cromer is a charm- 
ing watering-place, where the sun may be seen to rise 
and set in the sea. Admiral Lord Nelson was a native 
of Norfolk. 

SCap Questions. 

1. Name two rivers which enter the Wash in Norfolk. Name 
two straight artificial rivers which have heen cut to drain the Fens. 
What town stands at the mouth of the Great Ouse ? 

2. At the month of what river does Great Yarmouth stand? 
What large tributary joins this river? What city stands at the 
junction ? Sandbanks lie off the coast near Great Yarmouth — ^what 
is the water-passage between these and the coast called? 

3. Name four other towns in Norfolk. What is the character 
of the county, flat or hilly? What counties border Norfolk? 
What sea washes it ? In what part of England does it lie ? 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

This midland county, thongli it has no mountains and 
no very high hills, is not a dead level like parts of the 
eastern counties. It is bordered by hills on the north- 
east and south. Indeed, gentle hills, cultivated to the 
top, valleys full of rich crops and watered by streams, 
with here and there a wood, are to be seen from any 
height in the western half of the county ; from the hill 
upon which Naseby village stands, for instance. This 
hill is the highest in several counties round, and four 
rivers take their rise in it, the Welland, the Nen, the 
Swift, and the famous Warwickshire Avon. These all 
flow in different directions, and thereby prove that 
Naseby is the highest land in the neighbourhood. 

On this height of Naseby was fought the last great 
fight of the Civil War, which ended " fatally for the 
royal cause," as says the pillar which has been raised 
on the spot in memory of the battle. The Parliament 
forces were upon the hill and held the village; the 
king's army advanced up the rising ground to attack 
and dislodge them. The heat of the battle was on the 
rise of the hill, towards the trees ; Cromwell concealed 
his men behind the trees and the little rises of the 
hill ; thus they took the king's friends by surprise, and 
easily drove them back with great loss. Before the 
fight was over about 800 men were killed on each side; 
but the Parliamentary forces took besides thousands of 
prisoners and all the guns. 

The narrow north-east comer of the county is fen. 
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the great Feterborongli Fen, &om the midst of ^whicli 
rises the beautifdl cathedraL Bockingham Forest 
borders the Fens, and is all that is left of the -vsLst 
forest in which Hereward and his men hid when they 
were driven out of Ely. 

Northamptonshire is not altogether a farming connty • 
most of the land is laid ont in feums, and very fine 
cattle are fed on the pastures by the sides of the rivers 
and in the fens. But this county is bordered on the 
east by manufacturing shireSy and the towns here are 
busy places, where more people live by making shoes, 
stockings, and lace than live in the villages by &mi- 
work. 

The chief shoemaking places are Northampton, 
Daventry, Towcester, Kettering, and Wellingborough, 
with the villages near them. Lace is made at several 
of the same towns, — ^Daventry, Wellingborough, Tow^ 
oester, Higham Ferrers, and Brackley ; and the women 
in the neighbouring villages work hard at theif pillows. 
Stockings are made at Daventry. 

The eastern half of the county is almost shut in 
between the rivers Welland and Nen. The old county 
town, Northampton, with the ruins of a castle, stands 
on the Nen; it is a rather handsome town, built of 
stone ; and most of the people are employed in making 
boots and shoes. 

The chief ornament of Northampton is the Queen 
Meanor^s Cross, which stands about a mile from the 
town on rising ground at the side of the road, backed 
by trees. There are four statues of the Queen in the 
Cross, all with the same gentle, calm, sweet face, and 
all graceful and dignified, and like a queen. 

To Fotheringay Castle, upon the Nen, close by the 
town of Oundle, belongs the end of the sad story of 
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another queen, the beautiful Mary of Scotland. After 
nineteen weary years of imprisonment, she was tried 
before forty-seven noblemen in Fotheringay Castle, 
and condemned to die because she had l^helped to plot 
against the life of the Queen Elizabeth of England. 

Map duestions. 

1. What cftthedral town siands in the Fens to the north? 
What famous honse is in the north of the oonnty, near Stamford 
town ? What river valley and what forest occupy the north-west of 
the county ? 

2^ Name four towns upon the Ken. Where does this river rise 
and where does it empty its waters ? 

3. Name three other considerable towns. Give the date of the 
battle of Naseby. 

4. What counties surround Northampton? In what part of 
England is it situated ? 
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THE SHIRES OF CAMBRIDGE AND 

HUNTINGDON. 

The two counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon fit 
into one another so closely, and are so much alike, that 
one description will serve for both. The northern half 
of each county belongs to the Fens, and even beyond 
the Fens the fields are for the most part very flat. 
Both counties have hills in. the south ; those of Cam- 
bridge are called the Gog Magog Hills. Green pastures 
and meadows with water-ways running through them 
are to be seen everywhere; these are dairy counties, 
that is, cows are kept from whose milk butter and 
cheese are made. The butter of Cambridge is sold 
in an odd way; you ask, not for a pound, but for a 
yard or two yards. Stilton in Huntingdon gives its 
name to a famous kind of cheese, of which gentlemen 
are fond. A good deal of com is grown in Hunts, 
and Cambridge has large orchards scattered over the 
fihire. 

There are not many important towns in either 
county; Eamsey, where are still ruins of the old 
abbey, St. Ives, St. Neots, and the county town are the 
chief places in the little shire of Huntingdon. The 
town of Huntingdon had the honour of giving birth to 
Oliver Cromwell, the great opponent of Charles L, who 
became " Ldrd Protector of the 'Commonwealth." 

The towns of Cambridgeshire are, Cambridge, the 
cathedral city of Ely, March, Chatteris, Wisbeach, 
which is a port, WMttlesea, and Newmarket, where 
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most of the people are in some way busied about the 
horse races, which take place there seven times a year. 
But the one really famous place in the county is 
Cambridge, which is known all over the world for 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

The town of Cambridge stands on level ground, by the 
side of the river which forms part of its name; the 
stately college buildings, rising from among groups of 
splendid trees, distinguish the beautiful town. Eng- 
lishmen look upon these buildings with reverent eyes, 
not for the sake of their beauty, but for that of the 
great men who have been educated within their walls, 
and whose names are the glory of England. 

History does not declare when Cambridge first 
became an University, where all learning was studied, 
all students welcome. Most likely it grew up, like the 
Universities of Oxford, Paris, and some others, after the 
return of the Crusaders, who came home fired with a 
desire to possess the wonderful learning they had seen 
and heard of in the East. 

In early days, the students of Cambridge lived in 
much discomfort; scattered through the town in 
miserable lodgings, or gathered together in " hostels," 
or " inns, where many lived under a principal of their 
own. But the people of the town charged such high 
rents for these poor places that they nearly drove the 
scholars away altogether. 

This state of things led rich men and women, who 
cared about learning, to give land or money for build- 
ing and endowing colleges, where the students might 
live and study in comfort. 

St. Peter's College, or Peterhouse, was the first to be 
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built ; and it, together with a church and a library of 
written books, was the gift of one Hugh de Balsham. 

There are now in all seventeen colleges in the 
University ; and among the most notable of these, are 
King's, founded by the "Eoyal Saint," Henry VI., 
which has the most beautiful chapel in the world, 
with 

•* High embowered roof. 
With antique pillars massy proofs 
And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light " :— 

Trinity, with its noble hall and library of precious 
books, and its pleasant walks by Cam ; and St. John's, 
and Jesus College, on the banks of Cam. 

Map duestions. 

1. The Isle of Ely, in the north of Cambridge, is in the Fens ; — 
name any cuttings which have been made to drain this low district. 
What river does the city of Ely stand upon ? From what county 
does this river enter Huntingdon ? What tributary joins the Ouse 
near Ely ? What famous town stands on the Cam ? 

2. Name four other considerable towns in Cambridge. What 
hills are in the south of this county ? What range extends into 
Hertford? 

8. Name three towns in the little county of Huntingdon. 
4. What four counties border Cambridge and Hmitingdon? In 
what part of England do these two counties lie? 
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SUFFOLK. 

I. 

Suffolk is another low, flat eastern county, a oonnty 
without any hills to speak of. The middle of the shire 
is well covered with large farms, where four sorts of 
com are grown, as well as peas, beans, and green crops. 
There are pastures, too, for the cows, from whose milk 
capital butter is made. Suffolk horses are reared here, 
and the famous Suffolk pigs are raised; and such 
turkeys and geese for the Christmas dinners of folk in 
large towns I 

Most of the towns are market-towns, where the good 
things raised in this farming county are sold. There 
is Bury St. Edmund's, the chief town in West Suffolk, 
a large town that owes its name to a story which yon 
shall hear presently. It has the ruins of a splendid old 
abbey ; and here twelve people were burnt at the stake 
in the persecution under Queen Mary. Another tale of 
a Suffolk martyr belongs to the market-town of Had- 
leigh. Eye, where lace is made ; Stowmarket, where 
gun-cotton is made; Halesworth, and Framlingham, 
which has an old castle, are all market-towns, and 
so is Ipswich, the county town, which is also a port 

Ipswich stands at the end of the estuaiy of the river 
Orwell, and ships come up to the town, though it is 
eleven miles from the sea. The Orwell estuaiy joins 
that of the river Stour, which divides Suffolk from 
Essex. There are large iron-works at Ipswich, in 
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which ploughs and harrows and other fiarm implements 
are made. 

Along the low river months are marshes, and high, 
banks have been raised to keep the river waters in. 
The north-west comer, also, between Cambridge and 
Norfolk, is part of the fen country, a district of marshes, 
peat fens, and stretches of open heath upon which 
sheep find a living. There is another marshy comer 
in the north-east, to the east of Waveney river, where 
" Green grow the rushes, 0," upon " breads " like those 
of Norfolk. 

Heather wastes with sheep feeding on them, and 
marshes, with cattle dotted about in the deep green 
pastures, and low sands running far inland ; these are 
the kinds of land to be found lying along the low coast of 
Suffolk, which seems to be gradually sinking into the sea. 

Indeed, at many points of the coast where the sea is 
now deep enough at low water to carry the largest 
ships, harvests were reaped and villages were standing 
not so very long ago. Dunwich is now a little village 
with not more than twenty houses ; it stands on rather 
high ground, and all about it is waste and desolate. A 
thousand years ago, Dunwich was a rich and great 
city, with a bishop and twelve churches; and there 
was a large wood between it and the shore. But the 
sea made its way in, and carried off Dunwich city bit 
by bit; a monastery, churches, four hundred houses, 
were swept off at once in the reign of Edward III. 
The people at last fed from the sea, and made their 
homes in the present village of Dunwich. 

Lowestoft, close by which is the Ness, the most 
eastern point in England, and Southwold, Felixstow, 
and Aldborough are pleasant bathing places on this 
east coast ; they are also fishing towns and sea-ports. 
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IL 

THE SUFFOLK MARTYRS. 

The North folk (Norfolk), and the South folk (Suffolk), 
made up the Saxon kingdom of East Anglia, and this 
kingdom was under the rule of the brave and pious 
King Edmund. Lodbrog, the Dane, had found his way 
into Suffolk, and had been basely slain. False news 
came to Hubba and Hungnar, the sons of Lodbrog, 
that Edmund the king had killed their father. So the 
Danish brothers got ships and men, and their twin 
sisters wove them a standard with a raven upon it, a 
dark standard which was to wave over many a bloody 
battle-field. And they came, the first of the long 
stream of Danes, kings, and jarls (earls), and fighting 
men, which for three hundred years poured down upon 
the shores of unhappy England. 

At Hoxne, on the banks of the Waveney, the brothers 
met King Edmund; the Danes numbered more than 
the Saxons, and the king "fought fiercely and man- 
fully against the army. But because the merciful God 
foreknew that he was to arrive at the crown of martyr- 
dom, he there fell gloriously." He was made captive, 
fettered, and barbarously beaten. Then the Danes said 
he should live if he would renounce Christ ; but the 
king refused to receive his life as the price of dishonour 
to his Lord. So they bound him to a tree, and shot 
at him with arrows till he died ; and then the Danish 
brothers struck off his head and threw it into a 
thicket. 

The body of the martyr was carried to a town called 
Badrichesworth, and there buried ; wherefore this town 
came to be called Bury St. Edmund's. Many years 
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after, Cannte, himself a Dane, raised a great abbey 
there, one of the most splendid in the land. In all the 
country-side the death of King Edmund was kept in 
mind, and pictures might be seen in many church, 
windows of how he was bound to a tree and shot to 
death with arrows. 

In the early days of the Reformation, Hadleigh had 
a good and gentle vicar, named Rowland Taylor, who 
taught his people the truth as he found it in the Bible, 
and would not allow in the parish church the services 
of the Church of Rome. Now, Queen Mary was not 
only a zealous Roman Catholic herself, but she meant 
that all the people of England should be subject to the 
Pope. She set herself to root out the Protestant faith 
by burning all who held it. 

Good Dr. Taylor was one of the first to suffer ; he 
was held for two years in the King's Bench Prison, and 
then, seeing that he would not recant, was sent home 
to Hadleigh to be burnt at the stake. 

It was very dark, and they led him without lights 
to an inn near Aldgate. " His wife watched all night 
in St. Botolph's Church porch, beside Aldgate, having 
with her two children. 

*'Now when the sheriff and his company came 
against St. Botolph's Church, Elizabeth cried, saying, 
* my dear father ; mother, mother, here is my father 
led away.' Then cried his wife, * Rowland, Rowland, 
where art thou ? ' for it was a very dark morning that 
the one could not see the other. 

" Dr. Taylor answered, * Dear wife, I am here,' and 
stayed. Then came she to him, and he took his 
daughter Mary in his arms ; and he, and his wife, and 
Elizabeth kneeled down and said the Lord's Prayer. 
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At which sight the sheriff wept apace, and so did divers 
others of the company. 

** Then he took farewell of his wife and children ; 
his wife saying, * God be with thee, dear Eowland ; I 
will, with God's grace, meet thee at Hadleigh.' 

" All the way, Dr. Taylor was merry and cheerful 
as one going to a most pleasant banquet or bridal. 

'* The streets of Hadleigh were beset on both sides 
with men and women of the town and country who 
waited to see him ; whom, when they beheld so led to 
death, with weeping eyes, and lamentable voices they 
cried, * Ah, good Lord I there goeth our good shepherd 
from us, that so faithfully hath taught us, so fatherly 
hath cared for ns, and so godly hath governed us I 
Oh ! merciful God, strengthen him, and comfort him.' " 

Arrived at the spot, " when he had prayed, he went 
to the stake and kissed it, and set himself into a pitch 
barrel which they had set for him to stand on, and so 
he stood with his back upright against the stake, with 
his hands folded together and his eyes towards heaven, 
and so let himself be burned." * 

Map duestions. 

1. What two riyers bound Suffolk on the north? In what 
direction does the Waveney flow? Name three towns on its banks. 
The town and cape at its mouth. The watering-place at the month 
of the Blythe. The vlQage to the south of it. 

2. What riyer forms part of the southern boundary? Name the 
estuary on which Ipswich stands. 

3. Name three considerable towns in the west of Suffolk. What 
is the character of this county? Name the eastern counties of 
England. 



• Fox's * Book of Martyrs.* 
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BERKSHIRE. 
I. 

THE VALE OF WHITE. HORSE. 

" Most of you have probably travelled down the Great 
Western Railway as far as Swindon. Those of yon 
who did so with their eyes open have been aware, soon 
after leaving the Didcot Station, of a fine range of 
chalk hills running parallel with the railway on the 
left-hand side as you go down, and distant some t^vo 
or three miles, more or less, from the line. The 
highest point in the range is the White Horse Hill, 
which you come in front of just before you stop at the 
Shrivenham Station. The Great Western now runs 
right through it, and White Horse Vale is a land of 
large rich pastures, bounded by ox-fences, and covered 
with fine hedge-row timber. The villages are straggling, 
queer, old-fashioned places, the houses being topped 
down, without the least regularity, in nooks and out- 
of-the-way comers, by the sides of shadowy lanes and 
footpaths, each with its patch of garden. 

" I pity people who weren't bom in a vale. I don't 
mean a flat country, but a vale : that is a flat country 
bounded by hills. The having your hill always in 
view if you choose to turn towards him, that is the 
essence of a vale. 

"And then, what a hill is the White Hoirse Hill! 
There it stands right up above all the rest, 900 feet 
above the sea, and the boldest, bravest shape for a chalk 
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hill that you ever saw. Let us go up to the top of 
him and see what is to be found there. Ay, you may 
well wonder and think it odd you never heard of this 
hefore ; yes, it is a magnificent Eoman camp, and no 
mistake, with gates and ditch and mounds, all as com- 
plete as it was twenty years after the strong old rogues 
left it. The ground falls away rapidly on all sides. 
Was there ever such turf in the whole world ? You 
sink up to your ankles at every step, and yet the 
spring of it is delicious. 

" And now we leave the camp and descend towards 
the west, and are on the Ashdown. We are treading 
on heroes. It is sacred ground for Englishmen ; more 
sacred than all but one or two fields where their bones 
lie whitening. For this is the actual place where our 
Alfred won his great battle, the battle of Ashdown, 
which broke the Danish power, and made England a 
Christian land. The ^ Danes held the camp and the 
slope where we are standing — the whole crown of the 
hill in fact. ' The heathen had beforehand seized the 
higher ground,' as old Asser says, having wasted every- 
thing behind them from London, and being just ready 
to burst down on the fair vale, Alfred's own birthplace 
and heritage. And up the heights came the Saxons, as 
they did at the Alma. * The Christians led up their 
line from the lower ground. There stood also on that 
same spot a single thorn tree, marvellous stumpy, 
around which, as I was saying, the two lines of foe- 
men came together in battle with a huge shout. And 
in this place, one of the two kings of the heathen 
and five of his earls fell down and died, and many 
thousands of the heathen side in the same place.' 

" After which crowning mercy, the pious king, that 
there might never be wanting a sign and a memorial 
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to the coTintryHside, carved out on the northern side of 
the chalk hill, under the camp, where it is very steep, 
the great Saxon white horse, which he who will may 
see from the railway, and which gives its name to the 
vale over which it has looked these thousand years and 
more." * 

' It would take too long to describe, or to tell the 
stories belonging to half the places in the vale, which 
is shut in between two ranges of downs out of Wilt- 
shire—the downs with White Horse HiU which run 
across the middle of the county, and another range 
which keeps within a mile or so of the Thames, on the 
north. There is Abingdon, with no sign left of its 
splendid abbey ; and Wallingford, with only ruined 
walls to show where its famous castle stood; and 
Faringdon, which held out so stoutly for Charles I. ; 
and Wantage, with its cherry fair, where the Great 
Alfred was bom. Tales of old times belong to all 
four, and they are all, now, pleasant market-towns to 
which the good things grown in the vale are brought 
for sale. 



II. 

EAST BERKSHIRE. 



It is not only White Horse Vale, watered by its little 
river Ock, but the whole county which is fuU of 
goodly farms and pretty villages. Broad pastures for 
the cattle, smooth hills for the sheep, green meadows 
and corn-fields and copses, are to be seen everywhere ; 
for Berkshire lies within the fertile valley of the 

♦ 'Torn Brown's School Days.' 
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Thames, which goes in and out in endless cnrves along 
the north of the county, dividing it from Oxford. 

Another beautiful and fertile valley is that of the 
"Kennet swift, for silver eels renowned," a valley 
famous for its wheat, and at the bottom of which, 
are beautiful bright green water-meadows, which lie 
between the streams into which the river is here and 
there divided. 

Within a mile of the Kennet is the market-town of 
Newbury, close by which two battles in two following 
years were fought during the Civil War, with such even 
courage on both sides that neither gained the victory. 
In the first battle, the king's side suffered a grievous 
loss; Lord Falkland, the most gentle and learned of 
them all, was among the slain. On the morning of 
the battle he had said, '^ I am weary of the times, and 
foresee much misery to my country, but believe that I 
shall be out of it ere night." " Peace, Peace I " were his 
last words. Before the war, he had been full of cheer- 
fulness and playful wit ; but he loved the king and he 
loved his country, and he thought the war altogether 
wrong and evil, though it still seemed to him a duty 
to fight for the king. So in these troublous times he 
went about with a heavy heart and a sad countenance ; 
and often, among his friends, after a deep silence and 
many sighs, he would with a sad accent say the word 
" Peace." Upon Newbury field he found the peace for 
which he yearned. 

Eeading, the county town, is in a beautiful spot, just 
where the Kennet joins the Thames; in these days 
it is chiefly noted for Huntley and Palmer!s delicious 
bisctdts. 
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ni. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. 

The chief gloiy of Berkshire is Windsor Castle, the 
splendid home of our beloved Queen, and a very stately 
and beautiful home it is. It is both a castle and a 
palace ; the palace part is built on each side of a square, 
and has the State Apartments, and the Queen's Private 
Apartments, and the Visitors' Apartments ; and in the 
last two alone there are more rooms than there are 
days in the year. Splendid as the State Apartments 
are, the castle is the most interesting part. A royal 
castle from Saxon days, it is to Edward IIL that 
Windsor owes its chief glory. In his wars he made 
two kings his prisoners, David of Scotland and John 
of France ; and with the money paid for the ransom of 
these captive kings he built two of the castle towers ; 
and his architect was none other than William of 
Wykeham, the feimous Bishop of Winchester. 

One of these is the Eound Tower or Keep, which 
stands upon a mound, and was built by the king to 
hold a Eound Table for his knights, like the famous 
Eound Table of King Arthur. 

The interior is reached by a covered flight of one 
himdred steps, and a second flight leads to the battle- 
ments of the proud Keep, from which twelve counties 
may be seen. To this Keep belong many of the stories 
of Windsor Castle, for, since Edward's reign, it has 
been used as the castle prison. 

Here, for the most part, was James I. of Scotland, 
the young poet-king, confined for nineteen, years by 
order of Henry IV. The next great captive in the 
Keep was, strange to say, the next poet who wrote 
6Tich sweet true verses that we care for them still — 
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Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, a brave soldier and a 
most courtly knight, who was beheaded for no sufficient 
reason by Henry VIIL 

The stately towers of Windsor look out upon the 
Thames on the north ; and to the south there is first 
the Great Park with its noble trees — really a part of 
the Forest — and beyond that still, the great Forest of 
Windsor. 

To reach the Forest from the castle, we must go 
through the Long Walk, which is three miles long, 
and quite straight, and runs from the castle gate to 
the top of Snow Hill ; such a walk, with its double 
row of great elms on each side, as is hardly to be seen 
anywhere else. 

Then there is St. George's Chapel with its painted 
windows, and the Tomb House, or Albert Chapel, which 
the Queen has had made very beautiful in memory of 
her dear husband, Prince Albert, " Albert the Good." 

And there is the Forest itself, with its oaks and 
beeches; and the Model Farms, where all the best 
plans are followed ; and the huge statue of George III. 
at the end of the Long Walk. Within the palace 
there are more beautiful and curious things, pictures 
and wood carvings, and grand furnishings, than we 
have room to describe. 

ICap Questions. 

1. Name five towns on the Thames on the Berkshize side. Two 
ranges of downs cross western Berkshire— ^what valley divides 
them? Name a town in the northern range. A town in the 
Bonthem. A hill in the southern lange. What battle was fonght 
here, and when ? 

2. What river valley divides the western from the eastern half of 
the county ? Name three towns in the south of Berkshire. 

3. What counties are on the opposite side of the Thames ? What 
other counties border Berkshire ? 
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SURREY. 
I. 

*^ The Surrey side " does not mean the most pleasant 
part of London by any means. Of course, the Surrey 
side of the Thames is meant; and a very crowded, 
busy, and poor part of great London town is that bit 
of Surrey, most of which lies within the north bend 
of the river — that is, the boroughs of Southwark and 
Lambeth. This huge London has a way of stretching 
out towards the villages and towns around it, and, 
by degrees, taking them into itself. Thus, Lambeth 
and Southwark and various other places are now alto- 
gether in London, and have nothing but their names 
to show that they were once villages at some distance 
from the great city. 

It is rather disappointing to enter London for the 
first time by the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Hallway. Long before you get to London Bridge 
somebody says, " We are in London now " ; and you 
look out and see nothing but rows and rows of mean- 
looking houses with red-tiled roo&. By-and-by you 
are busy spelling out the names on the factories ; and 
you find out where matches, and blacking, and wire 
blinds, and a hundred other things are made. You 
learn, too, how the people who live in that forest of 
red-topped houses get their livings. 

The glory of Lambeth is the Palace, a grand old 
building on the bank of the Thames, which has be- 
longed to the Primates of England for seven centuries. 
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St. Thomas's Hospital is the most imposing building 
on this south side of the river. It is a large new 
hospital, clean and airy within, and handsome without, 
where everything is arranged in the most perfect way 
for the comfort of the sick. 

St. Thomas's is in Lambeth ; Southwark, which also 
lies along the river on the side nearest Kent, has, too, 
its great hospitals, Guy's, and Bethlehem, or Bedlam 
as it is called, the hospital for mad people* 

South of Lambeth, and beyond the endless market 
gardens where green vegetables for London are raised, 
we come to a pretty country, with high breezy commons 
here and there, and clumps of trees, and, among the 
trees, the handsome houses of rich Lcmdon merchants. 
Streatham, a pleasant village at the foot of a fui^y 
common, which is surrounded by houses of gentlefolk 
buried among trees, is one of the prettiest of these 
places. 

Norwood, Upper and Lower, with roads bordered' 
with villas, also hidden among trees, is another plea- 
sant suburb. • 

Near Norwood is the Crystal Palace, a great struoture 
of glass such as might have come out of a fairy tale ; 
and, what with fireworks and fountains, and painted 
savages lurking about in strange places, and music, 
pictures, and every kind of delightful show, it is 
indeed a fairy palace, and we are rather sorry for boys 
and girls who have never been ther6. 

These auhmhs of London, the half-country places 
about the town, reach south as far as Croydon, which 
is a rather busy, crowded town, the largest in Surrey 
after the London boroughs. Near it is Addington, 
where the Archbishop of Canterbury usually lives. 

2 
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n. 

THE DOWNS. 

Thb North Downs enter Surrey from Hants by the old 
town of Farnham. First comes a long, straight, narrow 
ridge called, because it is so straight, the Hog's Back. 
Then there is a break in the hills, through which the 
" chalky Wey " passes on its way to join the Thames 
at TFiey-bridge. In this opening lies the pleasant old 
town of Gidldford, with its ruined castle, the county 
town of Surrey. East of Guildford, quite close to the 
town, the line of Downs begins again, spreading wider 
and wider towards the north. When the hills reach 
Dorking, they part again to make way for the little 
Mole, another tributary of the Thames. 

Dorking, all among hills and trees, lies in the 
prettiest part of the Down country, and, on the other 
side of the river, the Downs begin again with Box 
Hill. This is a delightful hill, covered with groves 
of dark-green boxwood, from which the winding Mole, 
and Dorking, and many a pleasant village may be 
seen ; the London holiday-makers know it weU. 

From Box Hill, the line of Downs stiU continues 
eastward until it gets within the Kent border. A line 
it can hardly be called now, for the rolling Downs 
spread to a width of eight or ten miles, past Epsom, 
on whose breezy downs horse races are held, even as 
far north as Croydon. This part of Surrey is very 
pretty; there are trees in the dips, and the hills are 
generally well covered with trees, from amongst which 
peep out the handsome houses of the rich people of 
London. There is hardly a prettier bit of railway 
line in England than that between Leatherhead and 
Dorking. 
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The Chalk Downs are not the only hills in Surrey ; 
south of these is a long line of high commons, some- 
times rising into hills, like Leith Hill, to the south-west 
of Dorking, the highest in the county. These commons 
are generally bare and dreary enough, — Abroad wastes, 
covered with furze and heath. Godalming, where is 
the Oharterhouse School, is the chief town in this part 
of the county. 

Below the commons begins the pleasant woody 
Sussex Weald, which lies between these North Downs 
and the South Downs of Sussex. 



in. 

THE ** SURBBY BANK." 



Wb can only 'speak of a few of the interesting places 
on the Surrey bank of the Thames. Going up the 
river, there is Kew, with its delightful Botanical 
Gardens. Eichmond is a pretty and pleasant town 
at the foot of, and stretching up the slope of Eichmond 
Hill, whereon is a Park and a Terrace. From this 
terrace you look down upon the Thames, as 

" Soft and slow, 
It wanders through the vale below." 

Eichmond has the remains of the old Sheen Palace, in 
which Queen Elizabeth died. Sheen was the old name 
of the town ; it received itiS present name from Henry 
VII., who was Duke of Eichmond in Yorkshire. 

Higher up the river is the true Kings' town, KingBtan, 
where, standing in an open space railed in, is a fstmous 
stone, upon which seven of the Saxon kings were 
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crowned J for Kingston was a rojal town in Saxon 
days. A qttaint and pleasant old town it is still — ^the 
old part that is — ^with in and ont streets, and qneer 
comerSy and houses meeting over narrow alleys. 

One other plaoe we mnst speak of. . On the bank of 
the l^iames, dose by the Berkshire border, there is to 
this day a marshy flat oalled Biinny-mead (or meadow). 
In the days of King John, here lay the great barons of 
England, while on the opposite bm:ik the king and his 
people were encamped. And king and barons, met on 
an island in the river, which thus lay between tii/e two 
camps, to discuss the Great Charter* On this spot the 
barons compelled the king to sign that charter which 
has done so much to make the English a free and great 
nation. 

ICap Questions. 

1. Name aiz towns on the Snney side of the Thames. What 
two counties aie opposite to Snney, on the northern side of the 
river? 

2. From what coanty do the l^orth Downs enter Surrey? What 
is the first hill in the range called ? What tributary of the Thames 
breaks through the Downs at the end of this long hiU? TVhat 
town stands in this opening? By what town does the Wey join 
the Thames ? What town lies to the south of Guildford ? 

3. What tributary of the Thames breaks through the Downs at 
Box Hill? What town stands in this opening? What hill, not in 
the Downs, lies to the south of Dorking ? Name three considerable 
towns in the east of Surrey. 

4. What counties hotdei Surrey on the east, west, and south? 
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THE NORTH BANK OF THE THAMES- 
OXFORD, BUCKINGHAM, MIDDLESEX, 

ESSEX. 

I. 

The Thames washes the soathem border of these four 
counties. They all have low hills and spreading 
vales ; but, whatever there may be of hill and dale, 
the general slope of the land is towards the river, 
which is bordered by flowery meads and shady trees. 

Leaving Gloucester at Lechlade, where the Leach 
joins it, the Thames takes its course through a most 
pleasant green vale, between Berkshire on the south 
and Oxon and Bucks on the north. The Windrush 
joins it a few miles below the Leach. Oxford, the 
city of palaces, with many stately halls and colleges, 
stands in wide, tree-shaded meadows, where the 
Cherwell enters the Thames, which is here called 
the Isis. 

The " fruitful Thame," whose course is partly through 
the fertile Yale of Aylesbury, joins the Thames at a 
point near to which was fought the battle of Chalgrove 
Field. It was hardly a battle, only a skirmish of the 
Civil War, but a «man fell here whose death was a 
sorrow to the whole English nation, even to the king 
against whom he was in arms — ^the noble patriot, 
John Hampden : — " the loss of Colonel Hampden goeth 
near the heart of every man that loves the good of 
his king and country." 
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Perhaps the prettiest part of the Thames Yallejr 
is Tvhere the river makes a bend to wind round the 
southern end of the Ghiltem Hills. These hills, part 
of a long chalk range, van in a north-easterly directiozi 
through Bucks and Bedfordshire, generally in a waving 
line. Sometimes they are clothed with thick woods o£ 
beech, now they swell into wide and open downs, and 
now show their white chalk sides amidst the dark 
foliage of the beech trees. Oxfordshire is still famous 
for its beech woods, though much land is now farmed 
which not very long ago was forest. 

Amongst the beeches, at the foot of the Chiltems, 
upon the bank of the Thames, nestles the pretty town 
of Henley. 

Leaving Henley, the river skirts (Buckinghamshire, 
another county of beeches, which is said to have got 
its name from the Saxon buccem, a beech tree. The 
Thames flows on — 

** Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'eiflowing, full ; "— 

through deep, shady meadows, with, here and there, a 
border of forget-me-nots; past Great Marlow, where 
pins and paper are made; and close by the foot of 
Wobum Hill. 

The beauty of the river becomes more striking as it 
takes its course through the trees of Windsor Forest, 
with the stately castle crowning the hill on the Berk- 
shire side, and the buildings, stately also, of Eton 
College rising from among trees on the other. This 
is an old ooUege, founded by Henry YI. for the educa- 
tion of twenty-five " poor and indigent boys." Some 
seventy "King's Scholars" are still taught at Eton; 
but besides these there are from 900 to 1000 other 
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scholars, the sons of the most noble and wealthy 
persons in the oonntry. Bound the college buildings 
are gardens, and large and beantifnl playing fields. 

"Unmuddled by commerce, but flowing free and 
pure, amid the greenest meadows, scattered villas, and 
trees overhanging its clear waters, and adding to its 
glad aspect the richness of their beauty," the Thames 
continues its course. At Staines it is joined by the 
Colne. The chief beauties of the river are on the 
Surrey side now; Middlesex has, however, the grand 
front of Hampton Court Palace, Bushey Park, and 
Twickenham, where the poet Pope lived. 

'* Bushey is laid out with a fine sheet of water, and 
with splendid rows of horse-chestnut trees on each 
side of the public road which runs through it to 
Teddington and Twickenham. It is a very pleasant 
drive through this park, especially when the chestnuts 
are in full blossom. 

''A visit to Hampton Oourt is one of the bravest 
pleasures that a happy party of friends can promise 
themselves."* We do not see this stately palace, 
which outshone all the king's houses, at its best. 
Much of Hampton Court, as it was built by the proud 
cardinal, has been pulled down and replaced by less 
stately building. Here had Wolsey full room for the 
thousand persons, servants and gentleman attendants, 
who waited upon him. Here he kept great state, and 
entertained king and court with music and feasting, 
shows, and other delights. When his fjEtll was ap- 
proaching, he presented his Hampton Court Palace, 
one of the finest in Europe, to the king. 

♦ Wm. Howitt. 
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n. 

The village of Teddington, Tide-end-Town, mai^ the 
spot to which the tide is felt, nineteen miles above 
London Bridge. 

Onward still flows the river, towards great London 
town; past Brentford, where the Brent joins it, and 
where the old palace of Sion House stands on its 
northern bank; round Chelsea, really a part of London; 
xmder Hammersmith Suspension Bridge, the first of 
the twelve great passenger bridges which cross the 
Thames within London. This of Hammersmith, and 
the granite bridges of London and Waterloo, are 
among the finest anywhere. Five railway bridges 
also cross the Thames in London. 

Perhaps the finest view of London is to be had from 
Westminster Bridge. There is the hoaryAbbey close by; 
beyond it, we get glimpses of green parks and stately 
palaces; the magnificent Parliament Houses, and, on 
the Surrey side, St Thomas's great hospital. Towards 
the east is the round dome of St. Paul's in the distanco ; 
while beyond, and about, and stretching out of sight 
everywhere, are the endless buildings of London, a sea 
of human habitations. A forest of masts, belonging 
to vessels trading to every part of the world, throngs 
the river itself. 

Large vessels come up to London Bridge, sixty-four 
miles from the sea, where the river is about twelve feet 
deep at low water ; it gradually increases in depth as 
it nears the sea, and vessels of the largest size get as 
£eu: as Deptford. 

«« There is no other example in the world, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the Amazon, of a river being 
navigable for large sea-going vessels through so great 
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a part of its course ; its depth of water, the far advance 
of the tide, and no mud-bar at its mouth," are among 
the cavBes why the Thames, but a small river after all, 
is renowned as one 

•* Whose ample breast displays unfurl'd 
The ensigns of the assembled world.** 

East of the City, in the Tower Hamlets in Middle- 
sex, and along the Essex- and Kent banks, most of the 
people are engaged in sea'-faruig busintes. The land 
lies low and is very fiat, and the water is kept out by 
walls and banks. The river-side houses in the Tower 
Hamlets and. in Lambeth are, however, frequently 
flooded during high tides. 

Not far from Purfleet in Essex, is Tilbury Fort, a 
place of brave memories ; for it was here the men of 
England gathered to meet the great Spanish armada, 
should it ever get nigh English ground, which it did 
not ; the Queen's *' sea dogs " and the storms of heaven 
prev^ited that. '* It was a pleasant sight," says an old 
writer, " to behold the soldiers as they marched towards 
Tilbury, their cheerful countenances, courageous words 
and gestures, dancing and leaping wheresoever they 
came; when rumours of their foes' approach and of 
coming battles reached them, they were joyful at such 
news, as if lusty giants were to run a race." Then 
down came Queen Elizabeth and spoke to them the 
words of a brave queen to her brave people : — " I know 
I have the bodie of a weak and feeble woman, but I 
have the heart and stomach of a king — ^and of a king of 
England too ! and think foul scorn that Farma or Spain, 
or any prince of Europe, should dare to invade the 
borders of my realm, .... not doubting, but by your 
obedience to my general, your concord in the camp, and 
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your yalonr in the field, we sliall sliorily have a fiunoas 
yictorj over those enemies of my God, of my kingdonti, 
and my people." And this, after she had declared she 
had come down "resolved, in the midst of heat and. 
battaille, to live or die amongst yon all." 

''In the early times of our history, the natural aspect 
of the Thames below London, and for some distance 
above it, was widely different from what it is at 
present. Where smooth pastures now form the banks, 
with grazing dattle, busy towns, and villages enliven- 
ing the landscape, the stream once spread without 
restraint, covering the surface with shallow and stag- 
nant waters. Under the early Flantagenet kings, 
embankments were made at the cost of the citizens, to 
keep in the vagrant flood, extending to the distance of 
nearly forty miles." 

The Yictoria Thames embankment of our own day- 
has rescued a broad and beautiful river-side walk for 
the citizens from the oozy margin of the river. 

We have no room to speak of all the ships which 
come to do their business upon the Thames from every 
part of the world ; nor of the endless river-craft, the 
steamers and barges ; nor of the 3000 vessels which are 
employed in carrying coal from the northern coal-field 
for the use of the monster city: these things alone 
would fill a book. 
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MORE ABOUT OXFORDSHIRE. 

OxFOBDSHiBE is a farming county, with broad meadows 
and pasture-fields in the river valleys. It has hill 
ranges in the north-west, and also in the south-east; 
those of the north-west are the Edge Hills of 
Warwick, and at the foot of this range there are wide 
heaths. 

Copredy is in this part of the county ; the town is 
interesting because, during the Civil War, a fight took 
place upon Copredy Bridge in which the king's side 
was victorious. 

Banbury, too, is near here, a fact which you know 
when you steam into the station, for "Banbury cakes ! 
Banbury cakes I " are brought to the carriage windows 
for sale. It has some quaint old ^ inns, and is a town 
with a history, having stood two long sieges for the 
king during the Civil War. 

In the old town of Woodstock there was, until quite 
lately, a royal palace, where many of our kings dwelt. 
Henry 11. had a bower made in a maze near the palace, 
to be the secret abode of the Fair Bosamond. Here 
the Black Prince was bom; and in a house close by 
the park gate it is thought that Chaucer, the first of our 
great English poets, was bom, and 

" Dwelt for many a cheerful day." 

Near Woodstock is the splendid palace and park 
of Blenheim, a present from the nation to the Duke 
of Marlborough, in memory of the famous victory he 
gained over the French near the village of Blenheim 
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on the Danube, in the reign of Queen Anne. Wood- 
stock is famous for its doe-skin gloves. 

Witney, farther south, has a Blanket Hall in its 
High Street; but "Witney blankets" are no longer 
made here, but in Wales and in Yorkshire. 

The interest of the shire centres in the ancient city 
of Oxford. Here perhaps Great Alfred dwelt, and the 
University may have been founded by him, though 
there are no records to prove the fact. The eastle, 
•whose grey walls are still to be seen, was held by 
Queen Maude against Stephen. When the fortress 
could hold out no longer, the queen and her attendants, 
-clad in white sheets, escaped in the snow, unchallenged 
by the sentries. 

Far more interesting is the Martyrs^ ULemorialy which 
has been lately erected. The martyrs were : Eidley, 
Bishop of London ; Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, 
whose hearty ways, plain speech, and love for the 
truth made him dear to the people of England ; and 
Cranmer, the Archbishop, who gathered together the 
beautiful prayers and services in the Book of Common 
Prayer. These three, like Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, 
and Dr. Taylor, of Hadleigh, were burned at the stake 
in the persecution under Queen Mary. 

Latimer and Eidley perished together; while the 
flames shot up around him, the old preacher cried to 
his comrade, " Play the man, Master Eidley : we shall 
this day light such a candle by God*s grace in England 
as I trust shall never be put out." 

The horrible agony of a death by burning filled 
Oranmer, who was not a strong man, with fear. In a 
moment of dread, he had signed a paper, denying the 
truth he held. But when the awful hour came his fear 
departed. He thrust the hand that had offended into 
the fire the first, saying, " This was the hand that wrote 
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it, therefore it shall suffer first punishment;" and 
holding it still in the flame, he never stirred nor cried 
till life was gone. 

Of the University, little need be added to what has 
already been said of that of Cambridge. The early 
history of both is very mnch the same. Oxford claims 
to be the elder sister. This University owes a great 
deal to Wolsey, who bidlt and endowed Christ Church, 
one of the largest and most beautiful of the colleges, 
and who caused Henry VIII. to benefit the University 
in various ways. 

Oxford has twenty colleges altogether ; perhaps the 
finest are in the High Street, a street of palaces, in 
which are Magdalen and Queen's and All Souls'. Balliol 
and Trinity are in Broad Street. Keble College has 
been founded lately in memory of the author of the 
* Christian Year.* 

Great Tom, the famous bell of Christ Church, is one 
of the shows of Oxford — a huge bell, more than seven 
feet across, which tolls 101 times every night at ten 
minutes past nine. 

We should see, before we quit Oxford, the Cathedral, 
the great printing-works of the Clarendon Press, and 
the Eadcliffe Library. 

Map duestions. 

1. From what county does the Thames divide Oxford? In what 
county does it rise ? What famous city stands on the river ? What 
four tributaries join the Thames in Oxford? Name any towns on 
their banks. Wliat battle was fought in the valley of the Thames ? 
Date? 

2. What hills cross the south-east comer of the comity? Into 
what county on the north-east do these hills extend ? Name one 
of the heights. 

3. Name a town in the north of Oxford. What counties bound 
Oxford on the north, east, and west? In what part of England 
does this county lie? 
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MORE ABOUT BUCKS. 

The centre of Bucks is occupied by the Vale of Ayles- 
bury, one of tbe ricbest and most fertile valleys in 
England, with corn-fields and meadows, and cherry 
orchards and pastures, about which are scattered scores 
of handsome cows. Bucks is a great dairy county, in 
which enormous quantities of butter are made and sent 
both to Oxford and to the London market. Sheep and 
oxen, hogs, ducks and geese, are also reared in great 
numbers. 

Aylesbury, the county town, is a good-sized market- 
town, where lace-making is carried on. 

Lace-making is a common cottage employment in 
Bucks, and is carried on largely in the four towns 
upon the Ouse, Buckingham, Stony Stratford, Nevrport 
Fagnell, and Olney, 

The Great Ouse has a very winding course in this 
county, amongst flags and reeds. Cowper, the gentle 
poet, whose house at Olney is still shown, tells us how 
he took a walk with his dog Beau, when — 

" The noon was shady, and soft airs 
Swept Ouse's silent tide ; " 

and while the poet walked. Beau — 

" Now wantoned lost in flags and reeds, 
Now starting into sight. 
Pursued the swallow o*er the meads 
With scarce a slower flight 

p 
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** It was the time when Otise displayed 
His lilies newly blown ; 
Their beauties I Intent surveyed. 
And one I wish'd my own." 

B^au, seeing his master's desire, plunged into the 
river, broke off a lily, and brought it to the poet's 
feet. 

Cowper speaks of " the meads," for Ouse is bordered 
Tvith broad meadows ; the Ouse Valley is also a fertile 
corn-growing district. 

Buckingham is an old town with a long history; 
Stowe, the grand seat of the Dukes of Buckingham, is 
near the town. The making of straw plait is carried 
on here and in many towns and villages on the 
Hertford border. 

Paper is made in some towns at the foot of tho". 
Ohiltems — High Wycombe, Chesham, and some others.. 
About five miles south of Chesham is the village of" 
Ohalfont St. Giles, where Milton, the blind poet, stayed 
while the plague raged in London ; here he revised his 
great poem, ' Paradise Lost,' and wrote the story of' 
' Paradise Eegained.' 

The Chiltems, which cross the county, were onoe 
clothed with a vast forest of beech and oak ; many of 
them are now cultivated to the top, or are divided into 
pasture fields. 

ICap duestions. 

1. Name two towns in this county which stand upon the Thames. 
What county lies on the opposite side of the river ? 

2. What range of hills enters the county from Oxford? Into 
what county are these hills continued? Name three towns among 
the hills. 

P 2 
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8. What vale occupies the centre of the county? What town 
stands in the Talley? 

4. What river drains the north of Buckingham? Name four 
towns upon the Oose. Into what county does the Onse next 
enter? 

5. What counties surround Buckingham? In what part of 
England does it lie ? 
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LONDON. 
I. 

" The people, ah, the people ! " Not the same people 
standing about in a crowd, but new people always, 
streaming past like the waters of a river. Not excited 
crowds, hurrying to a show ; but, quiet and grave, every- 
body intent on his own business, nobody dawdling or 
looking about, on they pour in two streams, forward 
and back. See, there is a countryman, he is peering 
round to see where all the folk can be going ; now he 
has got in the way, and is jostled and pushed until he 
finds his place. We are on London Bridge, and *^ Keep 
to the right," and " Go straight on," are the rules by 
which we must keep our footing. 

Surely all London is not so crowded ; let us try the 
City. Yonder is the big round dome of St. Paul's to 
guide us, the dome which is to London as the nose 
upon its face. Still we hold our breath and say, " The 
people, ah, the people I " Not the same sort of people, 
however; most of these wear black coats, and look 
keen and full of business. It is one o'clock, and the 
City clerks are hastening to the eating-houses to lunch. 
We wish to cross the street ; somebody says, '^ Wait 
till the road is clear" — a joke evidently. Does this 
roaring tide of vehicles never ebb? On they go, up 
one side of the street, down the other; the back of 
carriage or cab under the nose of the horse behind. 
Yes, we are told, there are times when this hurrying 
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to and fro ceases. Come here an a Sunday, or late in 
the evening, and you will find these noisy and crowded 
streets empty and silent. The three and a half millions 
of London people do not live here, but in the streets of 
dwelling-houses which extend east and west, north and 
south of the City. Three and a half millions of inhabit- 
ants ! Why that is enough to people a country. Holland 
has not many more ; Switzerland, considerably fewer. 
London is indeed a wonderful place ; perhaps there has 
never been in the world so large or so rich a city, or a 
city with such a wide foreign commerce. A walk of eight 
miles would hardly take you from the farthest east to 
the farthest west end; and from north to south is not 
short of six miles. To go round London you must 
make a circuit of between twenty and thirty miles. 

Londoners have no time to walk much; omnibuses 
and tramway carriages carry them about, and help to 
throng the streets; streets so crowded, that a novel 
plan has been hit upon to lessen the traffic. A tunnel, 
an underground passage, has been bored, makiug a 
circuit beneath the busiest and most crowded part of 
the metropolis. Lines of railway are laid in this 
tunnel, and there are stations above ground at many 
busy points; people go from place to place by this 
underground railway, and think no more of it than 
they do of driving in a cab. 

Not only underground, but under water, have the 
Londoners bored. There is a Tunnel, a dry road, right 
under the bed of the Thames from the Middlesex to the 
Surrey side, a road twelve feet broad, which you reach 
by a sort of shaft with one hundred steps for passengers 
to go up and down by, and through which the East 
London Railway now runs. 
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II. 

THE CITY. 

To return to " the City.*' The portion of London to 
which this name is properly given is really but a 
small part of the whole. Once the City was enclosed 
Tvithin walls, and was entered by gates, and people 
"who care for relics of old times were sorry when old 
Temple Bar, the last of the gates, was taken down 
qxiite lately. Now there are no gates to show that 
you are within the bounds, but the roar of business in 
Cheapside does not leave you in doubt. The City is 
the very heart of London, the seat of its vast commerce ; 
and perhaps Cheapside, always in a " very turmoil of 
trade," is the heart of the City. 

Running out of Cheapside, and indeed out of all the 
City streets, are narrow byways, where the walls on 
eadi side are so high that you look up at the bit of sky 
between as from the bottom of a well. These are the 
warehouses where the merchant princes keep their 
precious stores. Now you see why the walls are so 
high. Boom, more room I is the cry here as in every 
comer of the vast metropolis. Enormous as many of 
these stores are, every inch of space, from roof to 
basement, is crammed. Goods to the value of thousands 
of pounds are bought and sold in one such warehouse 
every day. Well may the men of the City look full of 
business ! Very busy, too, do they keep the " Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street;" so the clerks irreverently 
call the Bank — the Bank of England. Strangers are 
allowed to go through some of the rooms ; and it is curious 
to see the rapid way in which gold and notes are handled. 

Then there is the Eoyal Exchange to be seen, 
"where merchants most do congregate," but it is 
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beyond us to understand anything about the great 
money transactions wbich take place here. We can 
only look at the outside of the noble building, and 
looking up we catch the words, "The earth is the 
Lord's, and the fulness thereof" — a pleasant, restful 
thought (chosen by "Albert the Good"), for we are apt 
to forget that it is as true of the wealth of this busy 
city as of the fulness of orchard and corn-field. 

We must not miss the Mint, where all our money is 
coined, stamped with the Queen's head ; and we must 
see the General Post Office, one of the] great sights of 
the City. We should be in time to see the red mail 
carts come in from all parts of .London, each with its 
cargo of letters and parcels. 

The Port of London, with which the City has much 
to do, lies farther east, between^London Bridge and 
Blackwall. Here are the Docks, the finest in the 
world. Those on the Middlesex side are the London, 
St. Katharine, West Lidia and I^st "India Docks, and, 
farther on, the Victoria. Along the banks of the 
river are warehouses and wharves, and workshops and 
factories of every kind. Here is, also, a dense mass 
of narrow streets and crowded houses, the homes of 
the river-side population, sea-faring folk, who have little 
to do with the rest of London. 



III. 

ST. PAUL'S. 



We must not leave this part of London without a visit 
to its great church, the Cathedral of St. Paul, the 
patron saint of the City, whose day was kept with 
great rejoicings in old St. Paul's. 
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It would be strange to us to see a clmreli used as 

was this old St Paul's. The floor of the church was 

laid out in walks, and it was a common thoroughiar 

for porters and carriers; nay, mules and horses and 

other beasts were driven through the aisles. 

This cathedral was entirely destroyed in the Great 
Fire of 1666, in which nearly all London was con- 
sumed, — a terrible Are which raged from street to street 
for four days and nights, while the people who had 
escaped from their burning houses could but stand 
looking on, helpless. They could not stop the raging 
flre-flend ; in vain they tore down houses and brought 
water as they could ; the wind favoured the spread of 
the flames, which rushed onward, king and people look- 
ing on in despair. From the Tower to Fleet Street 
was as if a volcano had burst in the midst of it and 
destroyed it. The very ruins were reduced to powder. 

It was a terrible misfortune at the time, but did not 
prove a bad thing for London in the end. The old 
streets were narrow, with overhanging stories, so that 
people might almost shake hands across the street out 
of their top windows ; the houses were built of wood, 
and were mostly very old, and not over clean. Worse 
than all, the year before, London had been visited by 
an awful siclbiess. There was hardly a house whose 
door had not been marked by a red cross to show that 
some one within lay sick of the plague. At night 
carts were carried round the City for the dead ; a bell 
was rung, and '* Bring out your dead ! Bring out your 
dead ! " was cried before every house. 

The year after this sickness the fire came, and 
burnt the old plague-stricken houses clean away; a 
merciful thing, for perhaps it was the only way to 
save London from being again a City of the Plague. 
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The cathedral was gone; as it had stood in the 
middle of the City, and on the highest point in London, 
no better site could be chosen for the new St. Paul's, 
of which Sir Christopher Wren was to be the architect. 
He made a cathedral quite unlike any other in the 
country, but very suitable for the great metropolis, 
spreading and vast, as if to gather all London into its 
broad aisles : then the dome — ^what would London be 
without the great black dome of St. Paul's? Flying 
buttresses and tapering spires would not suit our soHd 
City half so well. The tombs of many famous men 
were destroyed with the old cathedral, but in the yaultfi 
beneath our St. Paul's lie two of England's greatest 
sons ; there, side by side, rest the ashes of Wellington, 
our greatest soldier, and Nelson, our greatest sailor. 

The City of London is in many ways under the 
rule of the Lord Mayor and his Council of Aldermen. 
Perhaps, in the Guildhall, or by the Mansion House, 
we may get a glimpse of them in their grand civic 
robes. But we must hasten westward to another city 
with another minster, for London includes two. 



IV. 

WESTMINSTER. 



Now we are within the much quieter old City of West- 
minster, which was once divided from London City by 
green fields and country lanes. There is the splendid 
Westminster Palace — ^the new Houses of Parliament, and 
Westminster Hall, and there is the West Minster itself, 
the grey old Abbey. How beautiful it is, with fretted 
stone*work, and sculptures, and airy pinnacles, and 
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Tvith its ascending lines rising, light as flame, towards 
the sky. What -a look of reverend age it bears ! It 
^vvould seem removed by centuries £rom the bustle and 
business of the City we have just quitted. 

We go softly as we enter, for within lie the mighty 
dead: the last honour England pays to her noblest 
sons is a place among her Great in Westminster Abbey. 
Their monuments crowd about us, — statesmen and 
soldiers, men of science and men of letiers — ^names 
which belong to England's history. The poets have 
a comer. Poets' Comer, to themselves ; and in Henry 
YII/s beautiful Chapel rest all our Tudor sovereigns 
with the exception of Henry VIII. 

No monument is more interesting than the crumbling 
shrine of the Confessor King ; despoiled now of gold 
and gems, but still surmotinted by the iron-bound 
oaken coffin which contains the ashes of the last Saxon 
king of England. 

Dear was the Abbey to him : he found it, even then, 
an old minster; and to rebuild and beautify it was 
the great work of his life. A tenth of his substance,' in 
gold, silver, cattle, and all other possessions did he give 
to this work ; and we may think of him as watching 
its progress from his palace hard by, a palace of which 
no trace remains. 

Hither came the Conqueror to be crowned ; and the 
coronation of every king and queen of England, from 
the Norman William to our Queen Victoria, has taken 
place in Westminster Abbey ; with one exception, the 
boy-king, Edward V. 

Nothing remains of the Confessor's work but a few 
blackened arches. The Abbey, as we now see it, was 
rebuilt for the most part by Henry III. 

Not far from Westminster is Whitehall, the royal 
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palace in whioh Charles I. was beheaded; and near 
it are the Ooyemment Offices and other interesting 
buildings which we cannot stop to speak of. 

We must go through the parks, Hyde Park and St. 
James's, and get into the We8t End, The West End is 
the best end of London, the end where are the mansions 
and stately houses of the rich people and noblemen ; 
and for a good reason. The wind which blows upon 
England most days in the year is a west wind, a wind 
that blows up from the Atlantic ; the wind drives the 
smoke before it, and the smoke from the chimneys of 
the West End is carried east, towards the City. 

The two finest streets of shops in this part of London 
are Eegent Street and Oxford Street ; very fine shops 
they are, with such shows of silks and velvets and 
furs, gems and laces, pictures and porcelain, in their 
windows as country folk do not often see. 

We have no room to speak of the British Museum, 
nor of the National Gallery, nor of the statues of great 
men, nor of a hundred other interesting sights ; but 
we must pay a visit to 



V. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON. 

There it stands, on the bank of the Thames, a strong 
fortress for the protection of the City, east of which it 
lies. It is not one tower, but many, grey and old, 
with walls so thick that a winding staircase has been 
built in more than one place in the thickness of the 
masonry. A Tower Palace, of which little remains, 
was once enclosed with the fortress within the strong 
outer walls. It is not for the sake of palace or fortress 
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that every English person cares to visit the Tower : 
since the days of the Conqueror, this has been the 
State Prison of England. 

In one or another of its narrow chambers have been 
confined many of onr country's heroes who have fallen 
under the displeasure of the crown ; and the walls of 
many of the cells are scratched all over with brave, 
patient words, or with the names of those dearest to the 
noble prisoners. The lANE, lANE^ scratched by the 
poor young Lord Guildford Dudley is still to be seen. 
His wife, Jane, was in another cell, and there is the 
window at which she stood praying while she watched 
her young husband led forth to be beheaded on Tower 
Hill, within the walls of the fortress. The Lady Jane 
herself was the next to suffer this traitor's death. 
Three weeks before she had entered the fortress as 
Queen of England. 

There is the Bloody Tower, in a chamber of which 
the two young princes, Edward V. and his brother, 
were smothered by order of theij uncle, afterwards 
Richard HI. In this Bloody Tower Sir Walter Baleigh 
was confined by James I. for twelve dreary years for 
no fault of his. There is the Traitors' Gate, a water- 
gate fronting the Thames, by which the young Princess 
Elizabeth, to her anger and dismay, was brought in 
from her home, Hatfield House in Herts: she was 
shortly released. 

Not so had it fared with the most gentle, witty, and 
wise of statesmen, Sir Thomas More. He had been 
brought hither from his pleasant house at Chelseai 
in the gardens of which he and the king had often 
walked up and down in merry talk ; but he would not 
tell a lie to satisfy the king, and Henry VIII. would 
brook no contradiction, so he, too, fell as a traitor. 



MIDDLESEX. 

LiTTLB need "be aaid about the county of Middlesex, 
beyond London. It is rather hilly, and the hand- 
Bome houses of rich people stand among trees in every 
pleasant spot, for the suburbs of London stretch fer on 
all sides. Hampstead is one of these pleasant places ; 







it stands at the foot of a ^ide, open heath, 430 feet 
above the aea. Highgate Kill is about the same height, 
and BO is the hill oit which the town of Harrow stands, 
famous for ite old Grammar School. Primrose Hill, 
jnat beyond Begent's Park, a hill of which the Londoners 
think a great deal, is not more than half the height of 
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these. There is some high ground, hills and heaths, 
in the north, on the Hertfordshire border. After 
London there are no important towns in the cotinty. 
Brentford has but one long street on the bank of the 
Brent. Hounslow stands on the edge of a wide heath 
of celebrity in other days as a haunt of highwaymen. 
XTxbridge has a com market ; and Staines is another 
small town. 

ISCap duestions. 

1. What oonnty lies on the opposite bank of the Thames? Name 
the places, to the west of London, which are upon this river. 

2. What coimties bomid Middlesex on the west, north and east? 
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ESSEX. 

Of Essex, also, little need be said; the coast on the 
German Ocean is so low, that the sea is only kept ont 
by sea-walls and embankments; and all along the 
shore were marshes, which have been well drained 
and made into pasture fields. The Naze is the most 
easterly point of the county, and stretches out near 
Harwich, a small bathing-place and packet station, 
with an excellent harbour. There are many creeks 
on the coast, the outlets of the rivers. Pleasant 
uplands, with trees, are scattered over the comity. 
It is a farming county; wheat and other kinds of 
com are largely grown; and, near London, are a 
great many market gardens. There were once large 
forests in Essex, of which Epping Forest is the 
largest remaining ; it lies upon high ground and is a 
favourite holiday place for Londoners. Colchester, 
which is chiefly noted for its oyster fishery, is the 
largest town. In the persecution under Queen Mary, 
more thanjpeventy Protestants of Colchester were 
dragged through London at the end of a rope. At 
Brentwood, a young boy, named William Brown, was 
burnt at the stake, and people noticed that the sun 
lighted up his face as if it had been the face of an 
angel when he called upon his Lord. Chelmsford, a 
market town, is the county town. 

ISCap Cluestioni. 

1. What tributary of the Thames divides Essex from Hertfoid ? 
Name a town on this river. What forest lies near its lower coarse? 
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Kame fire places upon the Thames and its estuary in this county. 
Notice the sandbanks in the estnary of the Thames ; also, notice 
how the waters of the rirers spread on the low shores. 

2. Name three rivers which flow eastward in Essex. Name a 
seaport town at the month of the Stonr ; a town npon the Colne ; a 
town upon the Blackwater ; two towns npon the Chelmer. 

8. Name the eastern connties of England. What is their general 
character? 
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' CORNWALL 
I. 

Cornwall is not like the rest of England ; the natives 
have habits of their own, and some remains of a 
language of their own. The land itself is not like 
that of other counties, and the people have unusual 
ways of earning their living. 

Cornwall is at the very end of England, the south- 
west end; it is a sort of horn, stretching out into a 
stormy sea, which washes it all round except on the 
Devon side, and on this side the river Tamar nearly 
makes an island of it. 

The Saxons called this out of the way comer 
"Cornwall," which means the horn of the strangers 
or foreigners, because here the Britons held their own 
for from four to five hundred years against the in- 
vaders who had conquered the rest of the country. 

The descendants of the Britons still occupy Corn- 
wall, and though they no longer speak the ancient 
Cornish tongue, they have words and ways yet which 
show their origin. 

This county is in itself a history of England, the 
most ancient of all histories, to be read, not in printed 
books, but in rocks and ruins and in strange folk-lore ; 
a history which carries us back to days before those 
when King David ruled in Israel. 

Its rocks are made of granite, an exceedingly fine, 
hard stone, which takes a high polish, and is beautiful 
to adorn our churches, and firm and durable enough to 
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support our bridges. This granite formation goes 
through the whole length of Cornwall, from Devon to 
Land's End, rising in huge bosses here and there, and 
giving a peculiar character to the country. 

For granite is no friend to the farmer; there is 
seldom any depth of soil upon it. Though here and 
there, even upon the moors, there are cultivated 
patches and trees, much of central Cornwall is waste 
moorland. 

Entering the county from Devon by the Cornwall 
Railway, we cross Mr. Brunei's wonderful Suspension 
Bridge at Saltash. This bridge carries the railway 
from the hills of Devon to those of Cornwall at a 
height of 100 feet above the water of the Tamar 
estuary, which is here wider than the Thames at 
Westminster. The bridge is about half a mile long, 
and is a marvel of engineering skill. 

Saltash itself, inhabited by fishermen, stands on the 
steep bank of the Tamar, the old houses rising in rows 
one above another. 

Going on by rail to Liskeard, we pass through 
coTintry full of hills and hollows and deep gorges, but 
not by any means bare. This part of Cornwall is 
richly wooded with all kinds of forest trees and many 
apple orchards. 

Between the four towns of Liskeard, Bodmin, Camel- 
ford, and Launceston, lies the Bodmin Moor, the 
dreariest and wildest tract in Cornwall, though it is 
not without an interest of its own. 

The town of Liskeard stands upon rather high well- 
cultivated land ; it is a good point from which to cross 
the moors. 
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II. 

THE MOORS. 

Fob, many miles the waste stretches away without any 
break except the rounded moor hills. These are com- 
monly capped with cairns, formed of huge blocks of 
granite heaped together in fantastic shapes* These 
cairns tell a tale of their own, and are a bit of very 
early history. The Britons loved to bury their famous 
warriors upon their hill-tops; and, to make the graves 
the more conspicuous, they piled cairns upon them, 
that men who came after should say, *' Some warrior 
lies here." The cofi&n was often placed upon the top 
of the cairn, and was a great stone chest, or Kistvaen, 
Sometimes the kistvaen was placed in a mound of 
earth, or harrow, which, also, it was the custom to 
place upon a hill-top. There are many such barrows 
on the hills in the north of Cornwall. The slopes of 
the moor hills are usually strewn with great blocks 
of granite. 

Eowtor bristles all over with cairns, perhaps more 
than any hill on the moor. These cairns are formed 
of the largest blocks of granite in Cornwall, lodged on 
one another in a curious way, and giving Kowtor a 
magnificent appearance, more grand and rugged than 
any mountain in Cornwall, though it is not quite 
the highest. Under the north side of this hill are 
many of the circles of unhewn stone which are sup- 
posed to be the foundations of the round huts, with 
pointed roofs, which were the homes of the ancient 
people. 

Not far from Eowtor is Brown Willy, the highest of 
the Cornish hills (1368 feet). It is perhaps more 
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beantiful than its neighbour, if not so grand« Granite 
cairns surmount the crest of Brown Willy, but its sides 
are less rugged than those of Bowtor. 

Near this mountain is one of the many valleys, or 
bottoms, as they are called, which furrow the Comisli 
moors; most of them, like this, are occupied by streano.- 
works, some disused and some in full force. The tin 
which has made Cornwall famous for more than 200O 
years is generally to be found in granite ; and when, 
in the course of ages, the granite becomes worn down, 
much of the tin is dislodged^ and sinks in grains to 
the bottoms. It is supposed that the tin for which 
the Eomans came to Cornwall, before they had con- 
quered Britain, was obtained by streaming, that is, by 
sending a stream of water through the bottom with 
force enough to carry away the earthy matter, and so 
leave the heavier tin exposed. The most important 
stream-works of Cornwall are on or near the south 
coast. 

The stranger who ventures across Bodmin Moor may 
easily find himself in one of the deep bogs which fill 
up the lowland, as the moor is apt to be wrapped in 
thick sea-fogs which rise without warning; or the 
traveller may be nearl}' blinded by such storms of 
ivind, full of sea-spray or pelting rain, as only Corn- 
wall knows. Dozmare Pool is one of the marvels of 
the moor. 

Launceston has a remarkable ruined castle, sur- 
rounded by three walls. It was very loyal to Charles I. 
during the Civil War. 

Bodmin, near the borders of the Moor, was once the 
largest town in Cornwall ; it is still the county town 
and the assizes are held here, but it is not otherwise of 
much importance. 
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m. 

KING ARTHUR AND TINTAGEL. 

Leaving tlie moor at Camelford, and turning a little 
to the north, we come to Slaughter Bridge, where the 
hero of British romance, the fair King Arthur, received 
his mortal wound in battle with his ungrateful nephew 
Mordred. 

Beyond the bridge, upon the coast, is Tintagel 
Castle, the birthplace of the king. 

Nothing remains of the old castle but its ruined 
walls, dark and solemn, rising out of the rock on which 
they are built as if they were part of it. 

Tintagel Castle is a fitting spot to have been the 
home of the hero-king. It is built upon a high head- 
land, one of the most wild and beautiful spots in 
Cornwall. The walls, of rude stone, with china clay 
for mortar, still cover a great space, and show the 
square apertures through which King Arthur's knights 
may have aimed their arrows, and the low-arched 
entrances under which they must have come and gone. 

About three miles to the north of Tintagel is 
Boscastle; the town stands on a steep hill which 
rises out of furze-covered valleys ; and the harbour of 
Boscastle is one of the sights of Cornwall. It is one 
of the little lovely inlets, or porths, as they are called, 
which break every part of the Cornish coast, — sheltered 
coves bordered by high cliffs. The cliffs between 
Boscastle and Tintagel are of slate, so curiously broken 
and storm-worn as to look like huge ruins. 

Still in the slate district, about seven miles south of 
Boscastle, are the Delabole quarries, three enormous 
pits, with dark-blue hills of rubbish all about, where a 
thousand men are employed in quarrying the slate. 
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IV. 

THE MINES. 

Cornwall is a great mining county ; barren and poor 
as the moors look, they have a wealth of their own, 
for the tin for which Cornwall has been famous for these 
2000 years is held in their granite crust. 

Eight through Cornwall, from Devon to the Land's 
End, tin is found, either in bottoms, from which it is 
got by streaming, or the tin ore runs in veins or lodes 
below the surface. These veins vary in width from an 
inch to some yards, and usually run in a direction from 
east to west. A shaft is sunk and a mine opened 
where a good lode has been found. Some of the 
largest mines are on or near the south coast, as St. 
Austell, St. Blazey, Carclaze. The last is a very 
interesting mine, as it is open to dayUght, and crowds 
of men and horses may be seen at work ; it is a huge, 
white, silvery pit, in the side of a black moor hill, and 
looks like an opening into a mountain of silver. Now, 
and indeed since the time of Queen Elizabeth, most of 
the tin used in Europe is brought from Cornwall. 

Truro, which stands on an inlet of the. sea called 
Truro Eiver, is in the centre of a mining country, and 
exports tin ; it is really the busiest and most important 
town in Cornwall; a clear rivulet runs through the 
town, and is led through every street. It. has paper- 
mills, foundries, smelting-houses, and, in the museiun, 
a collection of Cornish birds. 

Henry Martyn, the eastern missionary, was the son 
of a miner of Truro. 

Copper ore is as abundant as tin in the granite, and 
the veins run in the same general direction; the 
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copper-mining country lies to the sonth of Tmro ; and 
Bedmth is the centre of a famous district, which 
includes Gwennap, St. Agnes, and lUogan. Heaps of 
rubbish upon which no green thing will grow disfigure 
the country ; and there is little of interest to be seen, 
as the works are underground. 

When a good lode has been found, a well-like shaft 
is sunk to a great depth ; then, running out from this, 
at a distance of 60 or 100 feet below one another, long 
galleries or tunnels are driven, so as to enable the 
miner to get at the metal. These underground levels 
in the Qwennap mines measure altogether 60 miles. 

There is always much water* in the mines, which 
must be got rid of by pumping, and an engine capable 
of raising water from a depth of 2000 feet is employed. 

The miners go to work dressed in flannel, the best 
kin'd of clothing to absorb perspiration, though in the 
lower levels of the deep mines they work naked to the 
waist ; for it is a curious fact that the lower we go in 
a mine the warmer it becomes. There is little to be 
seen in such a mine ; though there may be hundreds of 
men at work in the miles of underground galleries, 
they work quietly, each by himself breaking down the 
ore by the light of a candle fixed to his hat with a 
lump of clay, 

A visit to Botallack, near St. Just, might be a little 
exciting, as that mine and a few others run under the 
sea, and the miners may hear the roar of the waters 
overhead. 

The underground miners, or tributera, as they are 
called, like their work, as they have a share in the 
profits, — so much for every pound of ore they get. 
They are as a rule clever, good-looking men, and are 
very generally teetotallers and Wesleyans. 
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The Cornish miners owe a great debt to Wesley; 
about a hundred and fifty years ago they were so wild 
and drunken a set that strangers were afraid toTenture 
into Cornwall, which was then known as Barbary, and 
its people as barbarians. 

Into this wild country John Wesley came, earnestly 
desiring that the Comishmen should live as pagans no 
longer. They pelted him, mocked him, nearly killed 
him, but he would not be driven from among them. 
He went from end to end of the county, preaching, 
teaching, pleading, until at last the hard hearts were 
broken, and wherever Wesley preached, in pit or on 
moorside, they came in crowds to hear. Often he 
would preach upon the desolate moors far into the 
night, the sound of his voice being broken only by the 
sobs of the listening multitude. 

His work has not passed away. ' 

To this day the Cornish men live sober, earnest 
lives, and every Whitsun Monday, which day they 
keep as their anniversary, between 20,000 and 30,000 
people collect in the great Gwennap Pit, where he bo 
often preached to the miners, to celebrate the memory 
of Wesley. 



V. 

THE PILCHARD FISHERY. 

Twice every year, in July and August, and again in 
October and November, the Cornish folk all along the 
south coast are busy with the pilchard fishery. The 
pilchard is a fish found only about the Cornish and 
Devon coasts ; it is rather smaller than a herring, but 
so like it that only people who are accustomed to 
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pilchards can tell one from the other. The pilchards 
spend the winter in the deep waters to the west of the 
Soilly Isles ; when spring comes they begin to collect 
in small shoals, and about the beginning of July, 
millions of them gather together under the '^ Pilchard 
Eing " eoid make for the shore with such force that the 
foremost ones are driven upon the beach. Now is the 
time for the fishermen. Bxi^afB (callers) have been 
watching upon the headlands for some time — solitary 
men gazing out to sea^ with glass fixed upon the most 
distant spot at which the • pilchards will begin to 
darken the waters. JSeva, A^a, Ikmat (found) they 
cry, and at once all is bustle in the villages below, 
where the people have been on the watch for this 
signal. Boats are manned; the great Seme net, 
perhaps 300 yards long, is taken out, and millions of 
pilchards are caught in a single taking. They are 
kept in the sea, enclosed in the net, for perhaps a 
week, being taken to shore a few thousands at a time, 
as fast as the girls and women can salt them. The 
casks of pilchards are mostly sent to Italy and Spain, 
Eoman Catholic countries, where fish must be eaten 
many days in the year. St. Ives is one of the fishing 
towns; it is very pretty and picturesque, but has a 
strong odour of pilchards. About 10,000 persons are 
employed in this pilchard fishery. 



VI. 

LAND'S END AND THE LIZARD. 

The Land's End, the most westerly point of England, 
is a large rampart of granite difis, which seems to 
have been set where it is to resist the fury of the 
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Atlantic storms. Perhaps tlie fact is, that laad ^vUcli 
lay beyond this point has been -washed 'oway. The 
point which juts farthest into, the sea is about 60 feet 
high', and is pierced by a sort of na^toral tunnel; on 
either side are still higher cliffs* Below these cliffs 
are huge rocks against ^ which the sea is -coastantly 
breaking, and in the cliffs are caverns, many of them 
lai^ enough to hold twenty nien, with smooth, 
shining -walls of granite polished by the action of the 
warves. 

People usually visit Land's End 'from Penzance, a 
pretty little town ten miles distant, where nearly 
every building is of granite. It stands on the beau- 
tiful and sheltered Mounts Bay, where > the • climate 
is so mild that Penzance is famous- for its- early 
vegetables. Southern flowers which will only grow- 
in greenhouees in other parts of England fleurish here 
in the open air. 

About 30 miles from the Land's End are the Soilly 
Islands, a large group of islands formed of granite, six 
of wrhich are inhabited. They seem to continue the 
granite highlands of Cornwall, and there is a tradition 
that they were once joined to the mainland by the 
" sweet land of Lyonesse," where some of King Arthur's 
battles were fought. But this land, with all its people 
and more than one hundred churches, was swept away 
by a sudden rising of these stormy seas. So at least 
says the legend. 

The whole of the projection forming the heel of 
Cornwall, which ends in. Lizard Head, is formed of a 
beautiful rock called serpentine, perhaps because it has 
streaks resembling the skin of a serpent. It is gene- 
rally of an olive-green colour. The Lizard district 
approached from inland is rather a dreary tableland, 
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but its soil fayotiTB one beantiful plant, the white 
Gomish heath, the rarest and most beautiful of English 
heaths. 

There are two large lighthouses upon Lizard Point, 
but notwithfltaaiding this precaution many ships are 
lost in foggy weather off this dangerous headland; 
the clifEs are so steep that it is impossible to send help 
from shore to a sinking ship. The most beautiful 
sight at the Lizard is Kinance Cove. A snow-white 
beach, washed by a blue sea ; a background of cliffs, 
green and purple and red ; pebbles of gorgeous colours 
strewed on the white sand; the cliffs pierced by 
caverns with polished walls of all beautiful colours, 
fresh and glowing from a sea-bath — ^these are some of 
the beauties of Kinance Cove. The three chief caverns 
are named the Parlour, the Drawing-room, and tho 
Kitchen. 

St. Michael's Mount, upon which was a chapel 
dedicated to the archangel, looks down upon the cove. 
Near it is the old town of Helstone. 

Penryn, famous for its beautiful granite (of which 
Waterloo Bridge is made), and Falmouth, are the last 
places of interest we can notice. 

Falmouth Harbour is one of the finest in England ; 
the town itself consists only of one long, narrow street, 
which straggles along by the side of the water. 

Cornwall is a Duchy, settled upon the eldest son of 
the sovereign of England. 

ICap duestions. 

1. What waters wash the coast of Cornwall ? What river divides 
it from Devon? What are the hills called which mn through the 
middle of C}omwall ? 

2. Kame the four towns which surround Bodmin Moor. What 
is the height of Brown Willy ? Name one or two other moor hills. 
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8. Name three or four mining towns which lie to the sooth of 
Bodmin. Name six mining towns which lie within eight miles or 
80 ot Truro. 

4. Name the fishing towns on the south coast, beginning at St. 
lyes Bay. What is the most western point called? The most 
southern? The bay between these? What mount overlooks it? 
What ooYe opens into Lizard Head? 

5. What castle stands on a headland on the northern coast? 
What bridge is near it ? What slate quarries are near the bridge ? 
What town stands at the mouth of the Camel? Name two head- 
lands on the north-westem ooast 
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DEVONSHIRE. 
L 

LiSAFY DeYon is the beauty of the western oonntieB. 
It has a blue sea margin north and sonth, bordered 
-with cliflfe, which on the south coast are often of pink 
and grey marble. Trees fringe the coast almost to 
the water's edge, and the very cliffs are hung with 
creepers. 

Much of central Devon is breezy moorland, bleak 
and barren enough; and there is another stretch of 
moor towards the north; but spurs from these high 
moors reach the coast, both north and south, and 
between these spurs are deep, shadowy combes^ the 
valleys of the sparkling moorland streams. 

The villages nestle in these combes; and very pretty 
a Devon village is, with its narrow, steep lanes, bor- 
dered by high hedges, and its snug-looking cottages, 
with thatched roofs and rosy walls of cob. Ck)b is 
made of the reddish mud of the district mixed with 
pebbles or straw. The villages often lie among great 
orchards of apple trees, and myrtle grows freely about 
the cottage doors. 

Pleasant as the whole county is, the very garden 
of Devon is the South HamSy the district south of 
Dartmoor, and between the Tamar and the Teign 

This is the cider country, with orchards of apple 
trees like forest trees for size. Cider making is the 
great business of the autumn in the South Hams. 
The gathered apples are allowed to lie for two or 
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three weeks exposed to the air ; then, when they have 
begun to rot, they are ground in a mill ; the broken 
apples, or cheese as it is called, is placed under a press» 
and the juice is drawn out. After one or two more 
processes this juice is put in casks, and is ready for 
use. Cider is the general drink in Devon. 

Though so unlike Cornwall in many ways, Devon 
is built on the same kind of rocky framework. The 
central moors are of granite, and, like those of Corn- 
wall, contain copper and tin ore, the mines and stream 
works being managed in much the same way. 

Though " clouted cream " is made in both counties, 
Devonshire has the greatest name for this delicacy ; it 
is delicious cream (thick and solid enough to be cut 
with a knife), which is made by scalding the milk over 
a wood fire. 

Junkets are another Devonshire dainty, made of 
cream and spice and all things nice, but how, only 
Devon folk know. 



n. 

NORTH DEVON. 



The combes along the north coast lie between the spurs 
of Exmoor, which come down to the water's edge. 

Exmoor itself is a tract of moorland rising every- 
where into dark hills, of which Dunkerry Beacon 
(1668 feet) is the highest. The two Lyns, East and 
West, are mountain torrents, which, when they leave 
Exmoor, come tumbling along over stones, the one 
through a thickly-wooded combe, the other between 
bare, stony hills, till they flow into the sea by one 
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mouth. Here stands the beautiful little village of 
Lynmouthy shut in among the cliffs. A steep road 
leads from Lynmouth to Lynton, which looks out 
over the moors. 

Combe Martin is a long village, also lying in a 
valley. It is famous for its two silver-lead mines, 
which did England good service in the reigns of both 
Edward III. and Henry V., for they helped to bear the 
cost of the Hundred Years* War with France. The 
levels of these mines run underneath the village. 

nfraoombe, a watering-place, and Barnstaple, which 
has lace mills, and Bideford, which is built on a hill- 
side and overlooks the Torridge, are all pleasant North 
Devon towns. Near Bideford is Clovelly, a fishing 
village, which seems to hang in the air. It is built 
on a hiU-side so steep that the only way up is by a 
zigzag pavement, which ends towards the top in a 
flight of steps. 

Lundy Island, about eighteen miles off, may be seen 
from Clovelly — ^a granite island, bordered by granite 
cliffs. 



nL 

DABTMOOB. 



Dabtmoob is a great granite tableland, which measures 
twenty miles each way; a waste, where there is no 
sound of living thing, bird or beast, but an awfal still- 
ness, broken only by the roaring of the winds and 
the torrents. No habitation is within sight for many 
miles ; everywhere are billowy hills, and dark glens, 
where not even furze will grow. Heather, reeds and 
moss, and whortleberries are the moor plants. 
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There is a large morass in the centre of the moor, 
which will not bear the lightest footed creatnre, and 
here rise many of the streams which rush as brawling 
torrents across the moor, and then descend throngh the 
beautiful combes of South Devon. The Dart, Teign, 
Tavy, and the Taw all get their pure azure waters 
from this morass ; azure except after heavy railis, when 
the torrents are red with the peat they have torn up. 
And this is not seldom ; for north wind, «outh wind, 
east wind, west, every wind that blows, seems to 
bring rain to Dartmoor. When there is- not rain, a 
thick sea-mist often wraps the moor for a week to- 
gether. The prospect, when it is to be had, is very 
fine — ^the wide stretch of hilly waste, the faint tints 
of the hills, and their delicate shadows. 

The Tors, great granite rocks crowning the hills, of 
all strange shapes, lik& castles, or giants, or huge 
beasts, are the most remarkable things on the moor. 
They all have names of their own, and give their 
names to the hills they crown. Yes Tor (2050 feet) 
is the highest; a good deal higher than the Cornish. 
Brown Willy, than which, indeed, nineteen of the 
Dartmoor Tors are higher. 

Cawsand Beacon and the Great Lynx, with its Tor 
like a ruined castle, and many others are visible from 
Yes Tor, which is itself a desolate hill, with streams 
of loose granite down its sides. 

Fur Tor, Hound Tor, Rough Tor, Brent Tor, and 
Hai^ Tor are among the chief heights. Sheeps Tor, 
which is full of caverns and hollows and queer hiding- 
places, is the favourite haunt of the small folk of 
Devon, the Pixies, invisible to mortal eyes. Indeed, 
it is said that the Pixy king himself holds court among 
these dark hollows. 
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Perhaps you have never heard of the Pixies, but 
if you were Devon bom you would know well enough 
alx>ut the small green people who sport in the dark 
loTels of the mines. Many a traveller, so the country 
people tell, has been Kxy-led far out of his way under 
cover of the mist, to be lost at last in a morass. These 
Pixy fables are amusing, though we know they arei not 
true. 

There is a large prison on the moor, where more 
than a thousand convicts are confined ; they are made 
to cultivate the moor about the prison walls. 

THE MINES. 

The mines lie chiefly between Dartmoor and the 
Tamar, that is, in the Tavy Valley, and about the 
well-to-do town of Tavistock, where Sir Francis Drake 
was bom. Copper, tin, lead, and other metals are 
found in this district. The two great copper mines, 
Devon Great Consols and Huel (Cornish for mine) 
Friendship, are among the richest in the world. The 
country about these is dark with smoke, and bristles 
with engine chimneys rising from among the huts of 
the miners. 



IV. 

PLYMOUTH AND THE EDDYSTONE. 

Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport, all on the 
Plymouth Sound, are in jEstct one great town. Ply- 
mouth is the city, the trading place, full of shops 
and the stir of business; Devonport, built on higher 
ground, is the fashionable West End; and Stonehouse 
is filled with hospitals and manufactories. Plymouth 
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is supplied with water from Dartmoor, by a leet, or 
artificial channeL Sir Francis Drake had this leet 
brought into the town, and when the work was finished, 
people, Mayor and Corporation, went out to meet the 
stream, and followed it through the town with mnsic 
and the firing of cannons. 

In Stonehonse are the Naval Hospital and the 
Victualling Yard for the ships. The last is an enor- 
mous place, with a beef-house where there are always 
many thousands of pieces of salt beef in store ; there 
are stores for vegetables, for books, for clothes, for 
bedding, and a long wing of the building for com and 
baking. Within the bakehouse all the work is done 
by an invisible giant, a mighty fellow, who does the 
work of a thousand bakers at once; grinds the com, 
kneads the dough, spreads it ready for biscuits, cuts 
it up, and has a sack of flour ready for the oven in 
two minutes. Steam is this rapid workman, who is 
employed in all the stores. 

The great show in Devonport is "^le Dockyard. In 
the Building SUp8 ships are to be seen at every stage, 
from the skeleton frame to the finished vessel. Near 
by are kilns where planks for the ships are steam- 
boiled to give them the proper curve. Then there is 
the blacksmiths' shop with its forty-eight forges, 
always filled with smoke and with a terrible din ; in 
it too is Nasmyth's great hammer, heavy enough to 
pound a house down, yet so delicately managed that 
it can crack a nut without crushing the kernel. These 
are only a few of the things to be seen in the Dockyard, 
which is open to visitors. 

The Sound is a great station for our ships of war ; 
but the southerly winds made it imsafe until Mr. 
Bennie, a famous engineer, invented a way to keep 
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the breakers outside of the Harbour. He found that 
the action of the water had itself raised shoals of 
sand to a height little short of the top across the 
mouth of the Sound, and he thought that if rubble 
— trough blocks of stone some tons in weight as well 
as smaller stones — ^were cast into the sea, the waves 
would arrange it in the best shape to keep out the 
breakers. His plan was adopted; many men were 
employed in quarrying, and many vessels in carrying 
the stone and casting it into the sea. 

The Breakwater has answered perfectly ; the waves 
coming in and going out fixed the stones at the proper 
slope, and now, however stormy the outside sea is, the 
waters within the Sound are always calm. 

A terrible danger to home-bound ships was the 
Eddystone, a narrow rook about fourteen miles &om 
Plymouth, which is daily covered by the tide. A 
Mr. Winstanley, a brave gentleman of Essex, raised 
a lighthouse here to warn the ships of the hidden 
danger. It was a most difficult undertaking, for as 
fast as the foundations were laid at low tide, high 
water washed them away. 

The work was finished with much toil, but it had 
not stood more than a couple of years when light- 
house and architect were engulfed during a great 
storm (1703). 

In 1757 Smeaton planned the present lighthouse. 
It is said he looked about for a model of perfect strength, 
for some natural form which stood firm in the most 
furious gales, and he fixed upon the trunk of an oak, 
with its curve inward, and then its slight outward 
swell towards the top. 

The building is of granite ; the foundations, of 
marvellous strength, solid blocks of granite dove- 
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tailed and clamped with irons to the rocks belo'vv' 
and to each other. 

■ 

It has stood for more than one hundred years, 
sending its light ont a distance of fourteen miles ; and 
the event has proved that the fonndations were firmer 
than the very rock they were raised on. The sea has 
beaten against the rock beneath the building until it 
is nearly worn away; the old lighthouse must come 
down, and a new one is being built at a stronger 
point. 



THE DART AND TORBAT. 



The Dart, with its rapid course and sudden bends, 
deserves its name (which, however, is derived from the 
Celtic word Dwr, which means river); these sharp 
turns make it look like a chain of lakes, for bit after 
bit of the river seems to be shut in by land. It begins 
on the moor, flows, a mountain torrent, through rocky 
defiles, through the ancient oak forest of Holne Chase, 
past quiet Ashburton and old Totnes. The valley be- 
comes more fair and fertile as it reaches the sea ; rich 
meadows, studded with trees, and apple orchards border 
the banks of the river, and at its mouth is the ancient 
town of Dartmouth, with its projecting upper stories. 

Dartmouth fishers were among the first who went 
after Newfoundland cod, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
who took that island for Queen Elizabeth was a 
Dartmouth man. 

Torbay, a beautiful bay with blood-red cliffs, lies 
between the Dart valley and that of the Teign. Torquay 
is under its north headland ; it is a pleasant bathing- 
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place, with a mild climate, where delicate people wintet. 
Brixham, to the south of the bay, is a fishing town, 
the place of the Devonshire (ratoZera, who catch whitisg, 
haddock, and other fish in a net about seventy feet 
long, shaped like a bag, with a beam at the mouth, 
which they trawl or drag along the bottom. 

Most memorable in the history of Torbay are rthose 
July days of 1588, when the great war ships of the 
Spanish Armada ventured slowly past Berry Head. 
The little English ships, under the valiant ** sea^-dogs'' 
of Queen Elizabeth, dashed in and out among them, 
sinking one or two, disabling many, firing a broadside 
and away again before the big Spaniards had time to 
turn round ; while the English people stood in crowds 
watching and praying upon the shore. 

The most famous of Elizabeth's captains wer&Bsvon 
men; Sir Francis Drake, who was the first to sail 
through Magellan's Straits and round the world, 
attacking the Spaniards everywhere; Frobisher; Sir 
John Hawkins; Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the "most 
learned and pious of them all"; and, not least,. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, his half-brother. 

Farther north is Teignmouth, a large watering-place 
at the mouth of the Teign. 



VI. 

EXETER AND THE OTTER YALLEY. 

Exeter, the Queen of the West, stands on the Eze.; a 
city on a hill, and with hills around it. The cathedral 
with its two high old towers built after the N(»iuan 
fashion, was the work of the Normans* 
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Crediton, where shoes are made, and Tiverton, 
where there are lace mills, are higher up in tlie Eze 
valley. Dawlish, in a sheltered valley, and Ezmoath, 
on a hill, are two bathing-places near the mouth of 
the estuary. 

The beautiful and costly Honiton lace, the manu- 
facture for which Devonshire is most &mous, is made 
chiefly in the Otter Valley. It is a snug valley, 
sheltered by hills on each side, well-wooded hills, from 
whose tops the pink marble of Devon crops up. The 
cottages lie among the orchards, and the lace-makers 
may be seen at work at their cottage doors. This 
delicate fabric is made altogether by hand. The lace- 
maker sits on a stool with a hard cushion on her lap ; 
the pattern is sketched on a piece of parchment which 
is laid upon the cushion; pins are put through the 
pattern to mark it, and the worker forms the mesh 
and makes the pattern with many small bobbins on 
which threads are wound, fine threads for the meshes, 
coarse for the pattern. Though the lace is costly, it 
takes so long to make it that the workers are not very 
well paid. 

Lace is made in the numerous lanes which wind 
about Budleigh Salterton, a delightial little watering- 
place, set in apple orchards; it is also made in the 
large red village of Otterton, in Ottery St. Mary, and 
in most of the villages in this neighbourhood. It is 
sent to Honiton or to Exeter for sale. Colyton, on the 
Axe, is another lace-making place. Axminster, on this 
river, was once a fetmous carpet-making place, but its 
trade has declined. 

The vale of Honiton is as famous for its butter as 
for its lace ; there, and in the Eze valley, the best 
Devonshire cream and butter are made. 
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J. Map (^uettions. 

n L 1. What counties does Devon lie between? What waters wash it 

££^ on the north ? on the south ? 

^ . 2. What moor occnpies the west of the oonnty ? Name two or 

three of the highest Ton, Name the three longest rivers which 
rise in the moor and flow south. Into what estuary do the Plym 

b : and the Tamar fall ? What town stands on this opening ? Two 

^ : other towns join Pljrmouth— name them. 

3. What is the southern comer of Devon called ? Name the port 
at the mouth of the Dart. Another town on this river among 

^ the hills. Name the watering-places north and south of Torbay. 

D. . What is the southern headland of the bay called? What town 

.r^ stands at the mouth of the Teign? 

4. In what moor does the Exe take its rise ? Name ^^ towns 
upon this river. Name three towns in the valley of the little river 

' Otter. Two in the valley of the Axe. 

::. 5. Name four towns on the north coast, among the Exmoor Hills. 

. What river rising in Dartmoor flows north ? What town stands at 

its mouth? Name two towns on the Torridge. A town near 
Hartland Point. What island lies beyond Barnstaple Bay ? 
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SOMERSET. 
1. 

SoMEESET is a wide county stretching along the Bristol 
Channel. It is a land of hill and vale, but the vales 
are broader than those of Devon, and the hills do not 
rise out of one high moor, but are scattered in ranges 
here and there over the county. Somerset, the name 
given to this district by the Saxons, means " the plea- 
sant country," and, next to Devon, it is the prettiest 
county in the west, and has a fertile soil and a delightful 
climate. 

The surface of the county is greatly varied. Going 
eastward from North Devon to Wilts, we cross — 
Exmoor, a continuation of the North Devon moorland ; 
the hilly country between the Quantocks and Black- 
downs; the fertile hollow or Dean of Taunton; the 
low marshy Somerset levels ; the rugged Mendip 
district, and the Avon valley in which Bath stands. 

The Somerset, or, as they would call themselves, 
"Zummerzet" folk, are generally farmers, and good 
farmers too. Many jokes are made about the way the 
people speak ; they turn " s " into " z," and " f " into 
" V," and have words which are not used in other parts 
of England; but many of these are ^real old English 
words. 
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EXMOOR AND TAUNTON DEAN. 

ExMOOR, witli its dark liills and valleys, stretches east- 
ward out of Devon. It is for tHe most part a barren 
tract, but some of the most beautiful country in Somer* 
set lies on the edge of the moor, having its dark hills 
for a background. 

East of Exmoor are the Quantock Hills, a heathery 
range containing copper, running north from Taunton 
to the sea. 

In the south of the county, between it and Devon, 
are the Blackdown Hills, upon one of which is the 
Wellington Monument. This is a stone pillar raised 
in memory of the Battle of Waterloo (1815), and put 
up in this place because Wellington, a red-brick town 
at the foot of the hills, had the honour of giving title 
to our great " Iron Duke." 

The country between the Blaokdowns and the Quan- 
tocks is very pretty, and Milverton, Wiveliscombe, and 
Combe Florey are all pleasantly placed upon or among 
the hills. 

Taunton Dean lies to the east of the Quantocks and 
Blsickdowns ; the Tone, which gives names to the vale, 
flows through it to join the Parret. Taunton Dean is 
so fertile '* with the zun and the zoil alone that it needs 
no manuring " ; so the Somerset people say. 

Taunton itself is the county-town of west Somerset ; 
a pleasant sunny town, with broad streets and com- 
fortable houses, where the rich farmers of the vale 
meet to sell their crops. The town stands on rising 
ground above the Tone, and has the ruins of an ancient 
castle. 
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About four miles from Taunton, where the Parret 
and Tone join, is the Isle of Athelney ; it is not a real 
island in the sea, but rising ground with marshes all 
round it — ^most of which have now been drained. This 
is the island to which Eing Alfred fled when he was 
driven from Chippenham by the Danes ; a very good 
hiding-place it was, because only Somerset folk could 
make their way hither among the fens ; and for a whole 
year he lay concealed here, going out with his men 
every now and then to harass the enemy. 

The cowherd's hut where he burnt tiie cakes was in 
Athelney ; and here he lost a gold ornament from the 
heavy necklace which it was the custom of the Saxon 
nobles to wear. This ornament was picked up about 
two hundred years ago, after having been lost for 
eight centuries ; and on it are the words, " Alfred het 
meh gewircan"; that is, in the English of to-day, 
" Alfred had me made." 

At Athelney the king gathered his friends and 
marched into Wilts to fight the great battle of Eding- 
ton; and in memory of his victory, he founded an 
abbey in the island, but no ruins of it remain. 

Bridgenorth stands on the Farret, about six miles 
from the shore. The spring tides come up as far as 
Bridgewater, where the tide-wave meets the waters of 
the river coming down in their narrow channel : for an 
instant, neither river nor sea can get any fftrther, and 
the waters rise in an upright wave, nine or ten feet 
high. Such a wave is called a Bore. 

The tide leaves a mixture of clay and sand in two 
spots by the river side ; in these two places, both near 
the town, there are BcUJhbrieh works, and though 
Bath-bricks are used all over the world, these are the 

only places where they are made. The sediment left 

s 
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by the tide is dried and cut into brickHBhapes, which 
are sold as Bath-bricks, though why they are called so 
does not appear. 



m. 

SOMERSET LEVELS, 



Bbidgewateb is on the skirt of the Levels, which stretch 
eastward along the shores • of the Bristol Channel and 
a long way inland, as far as the Mendips. This is 
a flat and rather dreary district from which the sea 
is kept out by banks raised along the shore; it is so 
low l^t the water cannot drain away, and the whole 
district — ^measuring 200 square miles — ^was formerly a 
wet morass. But dykes, or rhineSf as ^ey are called 
there, have been made to carry off the water, and some 
of the finest grass fields in England are now upon this 
land that was once marsh. A good deal of the district 
is still undrained. 

The whole of this low land is comparatively new 
country, where was at one time an arm of the sea ; 
and the hills which flank the level are the high coasts 
of the ancient estuaiy. 

Glastonbury is built on what are called the Aval- 
onian Hills, which stand like islands among the 
marshes. The town is in the form of a cross, and 
grew up in the first place about the famous abbey 
which tradition says was founded by Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

Ilchester, on the Yeo, is a poor-looking town in the 
marshes, about ten miles south of Glastonbury. It 
was the chief Eoman town in this part of the country. 
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and the Fosse Way, a great Boman road, ran through 
it on the way from Bath : it is still the principal street 
of the town. 

Yeovil, about five miles below Ilchester, is also on 
the Yeo, but beyond the marsh country. It is a hand- 
some, busy town, among hills, where the making of kid 
gloves occupies the people, both in the town and in the 
neighbouring villages. 



IV. 

THE MENDIP HILLS. 



The Mendips are a range of hills, not more than about 
1000 feet high, which run across the county for twelve 
miles in a north-westerly direction, towards the Bristol 
ChanneL The heights are covered with barrows, many 
of them of the bowl shape ; but the Britons used 
another kind of burying-place in this district which 
nature had contrived for them. The hills are of lime- 
stone, and, like all limestone hills, they have many 
large and curious caverns, not unlike the caves we 
read of in the Bible. In one of these, Burrington 
Cavern, a strange sight was seen when first it was 
discovered. The mouth of the cavern opens upon a 
sanded floor; from the roof of the chamber hung 

ft 

sparkling pendants of many strange shapes, and, upon 
the floor, there was a long line of about fifty skeletons 
— ^the bones of British warriors who lay among the 
weapons they had used in life. Human bones have 
been found in many of these limestone caverns, which 
prove them to have been used by the Britons, as 
Abraham used the Cave of Machpelah, to bury their 
dead out of their sight. 

s 2 
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Cheddar Cavern is a strange, fairy-like spot, crowded 
with glittering figures of every shape, turkeys and 
monkeys, men and trees. How these forms, the growth 
of ages, come to he in such caverns is explained 
elsewhere. 

" Cheddar Cliffs " is a pass or ravine among the hills 
about a mile in length; a little winding road leads 
through this pass, quite shut in between lofty walls 
of rock, — dark-blue precipices, shooting up into towers 
and pinnacles, with here and there a crack in the 
limestone, which gives growing room to a mountain 
ash or yew. The Cheddar water rushes out from a 
cavern at the foot of the cliffs ; it is one of the under- 
ground streams common in limestone country. 

Wells is a quiet little city at the foot of the hills, 
where knitted stockings and brushes are made; it is 
chiefly known for its cathedral, which has nine rows of 
statues, 300 in all, upon the west front. 

Frome, upon the river Frome, is a curiously-built old 
town among the hills ;. hats and gloves are made here, 
but the cloth-mills, which stand among trees by the 
river side, employ most of the people. 



T. 

BATH. 

Bath stands upon* the steep sides of the Avon Valley, 
its terraces rising one behind another to a great height. 
It is a handsome town, built of white Bath stone, and 
is a fashionable watering-place, where people go to 
drink, and, as the name shows, to bathe in, the warm 
mineral waters which first made the place famous. 
According to ancioAt legend, the British Prince 
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Bladud was a leper, who was driven from his father's 
palace and sent forth to herd the pigs in consequence 
of his loathsome disease. The pigs were leprons too, 
and Bladud noticed that they rolled in the warm 
mud about these springs, and were healed. He tried 
the same plan, and he, too, was cured ; and when he 
became king, he built a city about the healing springs. 
So runs the story, but perhaps the truth is that the 
Bomans first discovered the virtue of these waters. 
Certain it is that one of the chief Boman stations was 
built here, and the ruins of a Boman city have been 
foimd buried twenty feet deep below the present city ; 
there are remains of walls, streets, temples, and mag- 
nificent baths for which the modem Pump Boom is a 
poor substitute. 

Clevedon and Weston-super-Mare are both sea- 
bathing places on the Bristol Channel. 

Map duestions. 

1. What moor is continued from Devon into this oonnty ? Name 
the highest point. Name a town at the north and a town at the 
south of this moor. 

2. What range of hills reaches from the coast to Taunton Dean ? 
Name one or two towns in the valley between these hills and Ex- 
moor. What river flows through Taunton Dean, and what large 
town stands upon it ? What isle stands at the junction of this river 
with the Parret ? What town stands on the Parret ? Into what 
water does this river fall ? 

3. What hills does Glastonbury stand amongst ? Name a cavern 
and two towns among the Mendip Hills. What important town 
stands in the north-east comer of the county on the lower Avon ? 
Name two towns upon the Frome. 

4. What two ranges of hills are in south Somerset ? Name four 
towns in the south. What counties border Somerset? What 
waters wash its northern coast? 
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WILTSHIRE. 
L 

ABOUT CHALK. 

A LIKE drawn from the east of the WasH to Portland 
Bill cuts off a comer of England peculiar in many 
ways. Dig below the snrface-earth deep enough to 
reach the underlying rock almost anywhere east of 
this line and you come upon a very familiar substance 
indeed — common chalk. 

What is chalk, and how comes so great a piece of 
England to be made of chalk ? 

Many ages ago this piece of country lay under very 
deep sea, along the bottom of which was a white muddy 
sediment, hundreds of feet in thickness. 

The rivers brought much earth to the sea, and in 
this earth was a good deal of carbonate of lime, but in 
such atoms that it could not be seen, and might have 
floated in the water for ever without sinking to the 
bottom. 

The sea, however, was fall of tiny creatures, so 
small, " you could put millions of them into a school- 
girl's thimble." These creatures used the carbonate 
of lime to form shells round their soft bodies. They 
lived, perhaps, a day ; as they died, they sunk slowly ; 
there was always a shower of these, light as motes, 
falling on the floor of the sea. 

This went on, century after century, for thousands 
of years; these minute shells forming, by slow degrees. 
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the white, oozy sea bottom — ^a bed 1500 feet in thick- 
ness. At last a change began, a very slow change. 
Perhaps at the rate of a few feet in a century, the 
ocean floor was raised, and raised, until at last there 
was no place for the waters, which were forced to find 
a bed elsewhere. Where the ocean had been, a great 
chalk continent stretched across what is now Europe. 
At first, this was only a pasty mud flat, but it 
hardened by degrees, and, by means of wind and rain, 
and in other ways, a mould was formed, and vegetation 
followed. 

Great changes have taken place since; in many 
places the chalk continent has been quite washed 
away or heaved apart. Where pieces of this old con- 
tinent still exist, it is no longer a flat plain, but has 
been weather-worn into rounded hills and vaUeya 
covered with close short grass or with various crops. 



n. 

SALISBURY PLAIN AND STONEHENGE. 

The greater part of Wiltshire belongs to the chalk 
country; Inkpen Beacon, over 1000 feet high, the 
highest of the chalk hills, rises just where Wiltshire, 
Hampshire, and Berkshire join. 

From this point four ranges of chalk hills branch 
out; the Ghiltem Hills, and, joining them, the East 
Anglian Heights, which reach the coast of Norfolk, 
by the Wash; the North Downs of Surrey, the South 
Downs of Sussex, and the Downs of Dorset. 

Salisbury Plain in the south of Wilts is in the very 
heart of the chalk country. It is a great stretch of 
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rather barren land, twenty miles long and fifteen 
broad, which heaves and swells with its chalky waves 
like the ocean heaving after a storm. Chalky, but the 
chalk is well hidden by the sweet short grass which 
feeds oonntless flocks of sheep, each attended by its 
own shepherd. The people of the plain have always 
been shepherd folk, used to lonely wanderings among 
the deep valleys and over the smooth downs, bare of 
trees, where a keen sweet wind is always blowing — 

" Wild are the walks on these lonely downs." 

Upon this wild plain, strange, out-of-the-way sights 
are to be seen. There are huge mounds or hills whose 
regular shape shows they have been raised by man ; 
some are long, some bowl-shaped, some the shape of 
a bell. What are these, and why should men have 
undertaken such laborious works ? They speak of love 
and honour for the dead. Each harrow, so they dre 
called, is a sepulchral mound, raised perhaps 2000 years 
ago by loving hands. 

They are relics of a people who have nearly passed 
away, the Britons, the first inhabitants of our country 
about whom anything is known. 

Upon the plain, too, some ten miles north of Salis- 
bury, is another mighty relic of these people, the 
great temple of Stonehenge, open to the heavens, 
where, perhaps, the Druid priests performed their 
rites. 

Stonehenge, when complete, consisted of two circles, 
one within the other, and of two imperfect circles 
within these, with a bank and ditch round the whole. 
The outer circle was formed of huge upright stones, 
set about a yard apart, and connected by other stones 
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laid on the top of these so as to form a circle, about 
sixteen feet from the ground. Within the circles the 
blocks stood higher, twenty-five feet from the ground. 

But Stonehenge has been spoiled; many of these 
blocks have been thrown down or carried away, though 
the remains of the great circle are still to be seen. 

Around the site of the temple is a circle of barrows, 
known as the Old King Barrows. 

There is a delightful legend about the raising of 
Stonehenge; — ^Hengist, the Saxon, summoned the 
British king, Vortigem, to a conference on Salisbury 
Plain, and there treacherously slew him and three 
hundred of his nobles. The king who came after 
Vortigem resolved to raise a monument which should 
keep this evil deed in memory. 

He summoned the enchanter Merlin to his aid. 
Merlin told him of a great stone circle in Ireland 
which had been brought out of Africa by giants. The 
king desired the enchanter to bring it to England and 
set it up on Salisbury Plain. He filled his caldron, 
muttered his spells, and the stones came floating over 
the sea, and marched through the land, and set them- 
selves up upon Salisbury Plain, where they may be 
seen to this day. 

To the north of Salisbury Plain are the Marlborough 
Downs, very like the Plain itself; and not far from 
the town of Maiiborough, which is chiefly remarkable 
for its college, is Avebury. This is an older Druid 
temple than even Stonehenge, and is sometimes called 
the Serpent Temple, because there are two stone 
avenues leading up to it which give it a serpent-like 
form. 

Not far from Avebury is Silbury Hill ; a marvellous 
hill, truly, for it is not one of nature's making, but is 
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most probably a barrow, and it is 135 feet Ugh, and 
500 feet round at the base ; people who understand such 
things know how much human labour must have gone 
to raise this great pile. 

To return to the Plain : the small stone circles upon 
which were raised -the round huts of ancient British 
villages may be traced on the sides of the hills, but 
not in the valleys ; these were probably marshy, and 
apt to give the people ague. 

British roads run up hill and down dale, and, below 
them, are the level, well-made roads of the Bomans ; for 
the city of Old Sarum, not far from Stonehenge, was 
one of the chief Eoman strongholds in the land, from 
which rokd^ led in every direction. Until the thir- 
teenth century, Sarum was one of the chief cities in 
England, a busy handsome town, with many people 
and many buildings ; now there is no trace of it left, 
and the plough is driven over its once crowded streets. 



III. 

KING ALFRED AND CHIPPENHAM. 

A GREAT deal of " English history " has taken place in 
Wilts. After the departure of the Bomans the Britons 
made a fierce struggle here against the invading 
Saxons, and this county was the last addition to the 
Saxon kingdom of Wessex. 

But Wiltshire is interesting, chiefly, as having been 
the scene of much of the life of Alfred the Great, — 
great, because he was wise and good and loving to his 
people. At Chippenham he held his court, and to his 
palace here, perhaps, belongs the story of the painted 
candle. Here he was attended by his Palace School, 
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where he and his courtiers sought knowledge at the 
lips of the learned men he had brought into England. 

But the marauding Danes came, and drove him, 
after a brave struggle, from his Chippenham Palace 
into the wilds of Somerset ; the Danes took possession 
of his house and made the town their camp. 

Then follows the story of how Alfred gathered his 
friends by degrees; visited the Danish camp dressed 
as a harper, amused the Danes with songs and took 
note of their riot and disorder. Then he went back 
for his friends, marched through Wilts at their head, 
was met by the Danes at the field of Edington, and 
there he defeated them with great slaughter, and drove 
them back to their camp, which he took after a siege 
of fourteen days. Alfred made merciful terms with 
the Danes, and allowed them to remain in the northern 
parts of England which they had conquered upon 
certain conditions. After which the king once more 
set up his court at Chippenham, and, during ten years 
of peace, devoted himself to the care of his dear people 
of Wessex. 

There is a figure of a huge white horse scored into 
the chalk on the side of a hill close to the field of 
battle, which is said to be a memorial of Alfred's 
victory. The White Horse was the Saxon standard. 

Chippenham is now a busy town ; it stands on the 
Avon, which is here a clear winding stream working 
many cloth and silk mills ; its cloth received the first 
prize in the Great Exhibition. Chippenham has the 
largest cheese-market in England. 

Wiltshire takes its name from Wilton — a very old 
town, once the Saxon capital of Wessex. It is now 
famed for WiUon carpetSy first made in England at this 
town. 
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IV. 

SALISBURY AND THE CATHEDRAL. 

4 

Salisbury itself is a comparatively new town, bnilt in 
the thirteenth century, when the cathedral was founded ; 
an event which proved the ruin of Old Sarum, for the 
inhabitants followed the cathedral and went to live in 
the new town ; hitherto they had had a cathedral in 
their own city. 

The town is very regular and airy, because, before 
the buildings were begun, the ground was divided into 
squares, or chequers, as they are called, round which 
the houses are built^ leaving a space in the middle for 
yards or gardens. 

The cathedral is the pride of Salisbury ; it stands 
in an open lawn with trees about it, and is perfectly 
beautiful in its lightness and grace, a queen among 
cathedrals. The spire is the tallest in England, rising 
400 feet from the pavement, and is greatly admired for 
the way in which, without bulge or break anywhere, 
it gradually tapers towards the sky. Unlike other 
English cathedrals, Salisbury was all built at one time 
— ^finished in about thirty-five years. 

Salisbury stands upon the Avon, where it is joined 
by three smaller streams. 

Clarendon, once a royal palace, where were drawn 
up the " Constitutions of Clarendon," in the reign of 
Henry II., is now a gentleman's seat ; it is about two 
miles from Salisbury* 
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V. 

CLOTHING TOWNS. 

The great manufacture of Wiltshire is the famous 
West-country broad-cloth. The woollen manufacture 
is uflually carried on in pleasant situations, where there 
are hills and valleys, because the streams which water 
the valleys are required in the first and last processes 
of the manufacture. Thus, the clothing towns of 
Wilts, Bradford, Chippenham, Trowbridge, Westbury, 
and Melksham, are all on the Avon itself, or on one of 
the streams flowing into it. 

Trowbridge, an old, irregular town, standing on a 
rocky hill, first made cloth in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Bradford is going down as a clothing town. It is a 
large town^ built in the hollow of the Avon Valley, 
with hills all round it. 

Devizes, in North Wilts, also has some cloth-works ; 
it is an old town with a Norman castle, and is chiefly 
known for its large corn-market ; it stands in a corn- 
growing part of the county. 

North Wilts, crossed by the upper part of the 
Thames, is a fertile plain, with corn-fields and rich 
pastures where the cows feed from whose milk Wilt- 
shire cheeses are made. The excellent Wiltshire bacon, 
too, is provided from the pigs fed upon this northern 
plain. We can only mention two more of the inte- 
resting things in Wiltshire: the Wansdyke, an earthen 
mound stretching across the county, which is supposed 
to have been made by an ancient British people as a 
defence against their neighbours; and Box Tunnel, 
the most remarkable modem piece of work in the 
county — a tunnel, through a hill, a mile and three 
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quarters in length, and, in some places, more than 
300 feet below the surface. 

Wiltshire has two Avon rivers; the lower Avon, 
which falls into the Bristol Channel, and the Salisbury 
Avon. Avon is the old British name, and means 
waters, so it is a suitable name for any river; there 
are, indeed, fourteen Avon rivers in Great Britain. 

Map duestions. 

1. What plain ooonpies the centre of the county? Find Stone- 
henge and Old Sarum on the plain. What are the downs which 
stretch to the north of the county called ? Name three towns in 
the part of Wilts between Salisbury Plain and the Marlborough 
Downs. What tributary of the Thames rises in these downs? 
Into what other counties do the hills from Wiltshire extend ? 

2. What five small rivers unite near Salisbury? Name a park 
near the city. Name an old town from which Wiltshire is named. 

3. Name five towns in the west of Wiltshire, upon the Avon 
(West). What battle-field lies among the hills to the south of 
Trowbridge? Date? 

4. What famous river has one o^ its soiirces in the north of Wilts ? 
What town stands on its bank ? 

5. What counties surround Wilts ? In what part of England is 
it situate? 
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DORSETSHIRE. 
I. 

Dorsetshire is a chalk ooxmty, the greater part of 
it being filled with the two chalk ranges which leave 
Salisbury Plain. The North Downs, a range from ten 
to twenty nailes broad, run across the county from east 
to west. In this hilly district there are not many 
towns and not many people, but rolling downs covered 
with close turf upon which large flocks of sheep are 
fed. The South Downs, which run near the coast, are 
a narrow range, not more than two or three miles in 
breadth. 

Between these ranges of Downs is a sandy waste, 
barren and forsaken, which reaches from Poole to 
Dorchester. It has chalk hills on each side of it, 
north and south, and is covered with purple heather. 
This waste yields nothing but blue potter's clay, which 
is dug from many pits, and sent to the Staffordshire 
potteries. 

Dorsetshire is a poor county, and the villages have 
a rather forlorn look ; still there is some good pasture 
land upon which cattle are reared, and Dorset butter 
is very well known. 

The Bomans had several towns in Dorsetshire; 
Dorchester, the present county town, being their chief 
station in the county; it stands upon a hill, and the 
old Eoman roads are still its highways. 

Sherborne at the north of the county is another 
interesting town, with a beautiful old abbey church ; 
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the chief employment of the people is silk-thro"wing, 
for which there are three factories. Sherborne Oastle, 
which stands on the hills above the town, was given, 
by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Walter Baleigh. He did 
not live in the castle, but built for himself and his 
dear wife *' a most fine house, beautified with orchards, 
gardens, and groves of much delight " ; much delight 
to him, for he took great pleasure in gardening. 

Shaftesbury, perched high up on a narrow ridge of 
chalk, is another old town, not far from which is the 
Vale of Blackmoor, a wide level with rich pasture 
lands, which feed many herds of cattle and great 
droves of pigs. From these Blackmoor pigs much of 
the bacon eaten in London is obtained. 

Parts of the coast are very beautifuL Among these 
is Lulworth Cove, a little round basin shut in by high 
chalk hills; and Lyme Eegis, set in a deep combe, 
with black precipices and broken crags round it. 

The most interesting parts of the coast are the 
islands of Purbeck and Portland, neither of which is 
an island in fact, as we shall see. 



IL 

THE ISLES OF PURBECK AND PORTLAND. 

Purbeck is bounded on one side by Poole Harbour, a 
beautiful estuary, which looks like an inland lake at 
high water, because the heaths reach down to the 
shore, and the waters branch into them in every 
direction. 

Poole itself is an old red-brick town, with large 
quays always full of shipping; it trades with New- 
foundland and other distant lands, getting timber and 
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com, and sending ont potter's claynnd clothing, chiefly 
linen shirts, which are made in the town« 

Poole Harbour is the estuary of the river Frome, 
-vrhioh gives to Fnrheck the appearance of an island. 
It really is a peninsula, about fourteen miles long, 
Tvith the Frome and the harbour on the north, the sea 
east and south, and on the west a little river which 
rises near Lulworth and joins the Frome. There is no 
water to divide it from the land about Lulworth. 

Purbeck is, for the most part, a heathy moor, crossed 
by a range of chalk hills, which shut it in upon the 
north like a wall. Along the east coast many quarries 
of Purbeck stone are worked. This is a hard, close 
stone, used a good deal in making London pavements ; 
the top layer is the Purbeck marble, so much prized 
for its beauty, and used for the pillars and fonts of 
churches. 

There is a gap in the wall of chalk hills which 
borders Purbeck on the north, and in this gap stands 
Corfe Castle, with its rock-like towers, the key of the 
island. It is chiefly famous for the way in which the 
brave Lady Banks held it for the king during a six 
weeks' siege in the Civil War (1643). 

The name of another lady is connected with Corfe 
Castle, a lady of evil fame. You doubtless know the 
story of how King Edward visited his step-mother 
El&ida at Corfe Castle, and how she had him stabbed 
at the gate, that her own son Ethelred might reign in 
his stead (a.d. 979). 

Portland Isle is a rocky peninsula, jutting out into 
the Channel, and shaped something like the beak of 
a bird; hence it is called the Bill of Portland, The 
island is famous for its building stone; there are 
about 100 quarries, and the great heaps of waste 

T 2 
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stone from these have been used for seyeral years to 
make a breakwater on the plan of that at Flymonth. 

Some 1500 men were employed about this break- 
water, who marched to and from their work in dull- 
looking gangs ; men who never spoke tOj-rarely looked 
at, one another, and who never dared to stop their 
work. They were men with hard-looking, heavy faoes 
for the most part, wearing the same sort of rough 
clothes, and all with a badge; these were the con- 
victs from the large and dreary convict prison upon 
the island. 

It is not right to call Portland an island, as it is tied 
to the mainland, about ten miles off, by a bank which 
keeps dose to the shore, leaving space for a narrow 
channel called the Fleet. 

This is the Ghesil Bank, a great natural curiosity. 
It is a ridge of shingle, about 200 yards across, with a 
steep slope to the water on each side. The pebbles of 
which it is made become larger and larger from west 
to east, and they are of such different colours that the 
Fortlanders say there is a prize of 501. for any one who 
shall find two stones alike. 

Map duestidns. 

1. What two ranges of downs enter Dorset from Wilts ? What is 
the valley between these called? Name two towns within this 
valley. A con&iderahle town in the north-west of the county. 

2. Name five towns on the coast. What is the projection at the 
end of Ghesil Bank called? Name the cove which lies between 
Portland and St. Alban*8 Head. Upon what island is this cape ? 
Is it really an island? What harbour and what river wash it on 
the North ? On which side is it not washed by any water ? What 
castle stands upon the isle? Name the seaport town upon Poole 
Harbour. 

3. What counties bound Dorset on the north, east, and west? 
What sea washes it on the south ? . 
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HAMPSHIRE. 
I. 

ELiMPSHiBE is a pleasant county; warm and woody, 
with forests and green hills, breezy commons, waving 
corn-fields and hop-gardens ; and a coast of the most 
curious shape with openings running far into the land. 
It has the honour of sending three tributary streams 
to " Father Thames "— 

** The Eennet swifty for silver eels renowned ; 
The Loddon slow, with verdant alders crowned " ;-— 

both of which rise in the North Downs ; 

" And chalky Wey, that roUs a mUky wave," 

which rises in the Alton Hills. 

Well may Wey be chalky, for Hampshire is a chalk 
county; the round swelling South Downs come straight 
from Salisbury Plain, run across the county south of 
Winchester, and enter Sussex on the east. 

The North Downs run £rom Inkpen Beacon, where 
three counties join, across North Hants, almost in a 
line with the South Downs; and these two are con- 
nected by the Alton Hills, another chalk range. 

Like all the chalk hills, these Downs are well dotted 
with sheep, for short as is the grass upon their smooth 
slopes, it is sweet and tender and makes excellent 
mutton. 

There are various interesting places among or near 
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the North Downs. Eingsderc, a little country town, 
has seen better days, for here was once a royal palace. 
Three or four miles off is Silohester,. which, as the 
*' Chester " in its name shows, was once a Homan camp. 
The ruins of the old dty walls remain, broad old walls, 
on the top of which a thick grove is growing now. 
Within the walls there is no longer any sign of streets 
or palaces, houses or temples; nothing bnt waving 
com. And yet there is a sign; in places, the com 
grows thin, in straight lines, running north and south, 
east and west. These thin places look just the width 
of streets, like so many streets of thin com ; that is 
exactly what they are ; they are the streets of the old 
Boman city, upon which the soil is not yet deep enough 
for the corn to thrive. 

Near Silohester is Strath-field*saye, an estate which 
the nation gave to our great Duke of Wellington; 
it is not a very fine place, but there are some mag- 
nificent cedars of Lebanon and some other fine trees 
in the park. 

Taking the road south to the Downs again, we come 
to Basingstoke, a well to do town in a pleasant spot ; a 
town that has been well to do since the days of the 
Conqueror. Close to it is Old Basing, to which belongs 
the stoiy of a brave deed. 



II. 

THE SIEGE OP BASING HOUSE. 

At Basing the Danes were beaten in a great battle by 
Alfred and his brother Ethelred, while the latter was 
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king. And here stood Basing House ; a very splendid 
mansion, full of the most costly famishings, and 
beautiful ornaments, and gold and silver plate, belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Winchester. 

John Faulet, the fifth Marquis, loved Charles I. 
better than lands or gold; and when the Civil War 
broke out, Basing House held out for the king. The 
old marquis gathered his friends within, made fast all 
weak places, set cannon to fire from the walls ; and 
made the place so strong that for two whole years it 
was held against the besiegers. 

Then, Cromwell and his Ironsides, the men who 
never were beaten, marched down on the unhappy 
house. They pladbd their cannon so as to batter down 
the weak places ; at six o'clock in the morning a signal 
was fired, and the storming began. 

Holes, or breaches, were made in the walls ; Crom- 
well's men set up ladders and got through these holes, 
cutting their way through the bodies of the defenders. 

A terrible scene followed ; the fierce soldiers in their 
search for plunder burst in upon the few ladies and 
aged men. One young lady could not keep from 
words of scorn and anger when she saw them use her 
old fether hardly. The Ironsides did not forgive her ; 
her dead body was found among those of the hundred 
men who fell in trying to save the house. Her two 
sisters and six or seven other ladies escaped, and so did 
the marquis ; but all his precious things were carried 
off, and his house was burnt down by the pitiless 
Ironsides. 

Farther east, still among the Downs, is the pleasant 
old town of Odiham, with its ruined castle, in which 
King David of Scotland was confined for seven years 
after the battle of Neville's Cross. 
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Alderahot, famous for tlie great camp, — with its 
rows and rows of soldiers' htits, with its drill, and 
red coats and bugle calls, — lies among the heaths 
and commons of the north-east corner^ 

The road south from the camp passes through Fam- 
ham to Alton; a most pleasant woody country, with 
here and there hop-gardens stretdiing on each side of 
the way. Hops are grown largely in East Hants, and 
*' pickers " swarm here much as they do in Kent. 

Alton is a rather busy brewing town, with the Alton 
Hills running south from it. Just at the foot of the 
hills, and dose on the borders of Woolmer Forest, is 
Selbome, which has had the- story of its birds and 
other creatures written by the loviii^ hand of Gilbert 
White, in the ' Natural History of Selbome.' 

All East Hants is woody country; there is Holt 
Forest, and Woolmer Forest, and Bere Forest; but 
these are only bits of the great wealden forest of 
former times ; this part of Hampshire belpn^ to the 
Sussex Weald. 



III. 

THE COAST. 



A CURIOUS crinkly coast have the Channel waters 
made for Hampshire, except on the bit pf clijff be- 
tween Bournemouth and Hurst Castle, where the sea 
has not been able to make much way. 

To the east of Hurst Castle the coast is everywhere 
broken by inlets and islands and harbours and queer 
little peninsulas. The land lies low, and into the lowest 
places the sea makes its way, sometimes cutting off bits 
of land from the rest and making islands of them. 
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Hayling Island is one of these, and, to the north 
of it, the water is so shallow that the railway from 
Havant goes right across. So it does to Portsea, which 
lies close to Hayling on the west. Close together as 
the two islands are, they are very nnlike in character. 
Hayling is a quiet, sandy bathing-place. Portsea is busy 
and bustling ; the water on the west of it is a wide, 
deep harbour with a narrow opening, deep enough for 
the largest war ships ; and on the island is the great 
seaport town of Portsmouth, with its parts — ^Portsea 
and Landport, Eing9ton and Soutbsea. 

Portsmouth is a very stnmg place, with towers or 
batteries which command the OhaJanel, and with earth- 
works to protect it on the land side. There is a Boyal 
Dockyard at Portsea, the largest in England, where 
many of our wat ships are built, and where the ships 
come to get stores of salt beef and biscuit, clothes, and 
whatever else they may want for a long voyage. 

Here the men-of-war lie by when there is no war 
going on in which they are wanted; as many as a 
thousand might lie at anchor in Spithead, a safe and 
sheltered spot. 

The grey ruins of Porohester Castle stand at the 
north end of the harbour; and Haslar Hospital for 
sick sailors is on a tougue of land at the south. 



IV. 

THE island- 



So south-country people call the Isle of Wight, as if 
there were only one island in the world ! But then our 
Queen spends a great deal of time there, at Osborne, on 
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the north of the island, close by the little river Medina. 
Here the Queen lived when she was the young Princess 
Victoria, and perhaps she loves the present Osborne 
House because it was planned by the Prince Consort. 

" Of all the southern isles she holds the highest place, 
And evermore hath been the great'st in Britain's grace." 

And well does the green island deserve '* Britain's 
grace," with her pretty houses nestling among trees 
like primroses among their leaves, and her delightftil 
winding lanes over-arched with green boughs, her 
pleasant hills and quiet valleys. 

A range of chalk hills runs through the middle of 
the island, stretching from near the Foreland to the 
Needles ; and there is also St. Catherine's Hill (800 feet), 
in the south, the highest point in the island. 

Just below it, on the east, the beautiful Undercliff 
begins. This is a strip of the shore about six miles 
long and from a quarter to half a mile wide remark- 
able for its wildly broken surface. As this strip of 
land is sheltered by the hills from the cold north winds, 
myrtlep and geraniums and other delicate plants endure 
the mild winter here in the open air. 

The whole south coast of the island is interesting 
and beautiful; there are towering cliffs, upon whose 
ledges the sea-fowl swarm, ^nd caves which the ocean 
has worn at the base of the cliffs; there are rocks, 
arched, needle-shaped, and of many strange forms ; and 
there are the romantic chines. 

These are narrow chasms, cut and torn in the 
strangest way ; they seem to have been formed in the 
course of ages by the streams which descend through 
them from the high lands to the sea, and which swell 
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into strong torrents after heavy rains. Steep as are 
the rock-walls of these glens, trees have found room 
to grow, and, all the way np to the top, the sides 
of Ihe chines are covered with flowering plants and 
trees and ferns. Conceive a rill making mnsic among 
the ferns and grasses at the hottom, and you will be 
able to imagine what fairy dells many of these chines 
are. 

Fart of the cliff has been broken down in places to 
make room for villages for the visitors : Yentnor, and 
beantiful Bonohnrch, and Shanklin are favourite spots. 
' The boldest part of the coast is, however, on the 
western side of the island, where the steep clifGs rise 
600 feet above the sea, and are the loftiest on the shores 
of England. Off the narrow west point are the Ave 
columns of rock, each standing up by itself, called the 
Needles ; only three of them now rise much out of the 
water. 

On the west, too, is i^lum Bay, with its strangely 
striped cliffs on one side — ^purple, blue, yellow, grey, 
black — shining out clear and bright as tiie streaks of 
a tulip, especially after rain. On the west side of the 
bay, where the shore ends in the Needles, are cliffs of 
pure white chalk. 

The north coast, upon the Solent, is flat ; the part 
of the Channel between Hants and the island is called 
Spithead on the east, and the Solent on the west. 
Eyde, on the Spithead side, looks very pretty from 
the steamer, with its long pier full of gaily-dressed 
people. 
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V. 

THE EOYAL PRISONERS. 

Nor is the island without its stories, the most inter- 
esting of which belong to Carisbrooke Castle, close 
by Newport. Here Charles I. came, hoping to find a 
friend, when'^he fled from Hampton Court. Colonel 
Hammond, the [governor of the castle, received him 
kindly, but he was really a servant of the Parliament ; 
and orders came shortly that the king must be kept 
a close prisoner. He was allowed to walk upon the 
ramparts of the grey old castle, which he did every 
morning ; but most of his time was spent in reading. 

For a whole year he was a prisoner in Carisbrooke 
Castle ; and thence was carried to Hurst Castle, oppo- 
site the island. After six weeks, he was taken from 
tiiere to his sad death at his own Palace of Whitehall. 
It is pleasant to know that all: the time the king was a 
prisoner he found much happiness in thoughts about 
the best things, and in one or two good books which 
were dear to him. 

The Princess Elizabeth could not get over the 
sorrow of her father's death; she and her young 
brother Henry, Duke of Gloucester, had been allowed 
to see the king and receive his blessing ; and he had 
given a Bible to his dear daughter Elizabeth as his 
parting gift. After that the young prince and princess 
were brought to Carisbrooke Castle. 

They were not hardly used, but the gentle princess 
pined; then she caught cold after a wetting, and, 
being but weakly, she kept her bed. It happened 
one Sunday morning that the servants, thinking she 
was asleep, left the room for a while : they came bcM)k, 
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and thouglit she was still sleeping, and that she had 
faUen adeep while saying her prayers, for her hands 
were clasped on an open Bible, her beloved father's 
last gift. She was indeed asleep, but was never more 
to wake, a sorrowful captive; she had gone to her 
father, and to the freedom of the heavenly home. 

In the church' at Newport is a beautiful marble 
monument : the princess is lying on a mattress, with 
her cheek on an open Bible, which bears the words, 
"Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." 

She lies within an iron grating, the bars of which 
are broken to show that by death she had escaped 
from prison. The words on the monument are : — 

" To the memory of 

the PEINCESS ELIZABETH, daughter of CHARLES I., 

who died at Carisbrooke Castle, on Sunday, 

September 8th, 1650, 

and is interred beneath the chancel of this church. 

This monument is erected, 
a token of respect for her virtues, and of sympathy 

for her misfortunes. 
By Victoria R. 1856." 



VI. 

ON THE MAINLAND AGAIN. 

Tms time we go up Southampton Water, through the 
opening guarded by Calshot Castle. We must stop to 
look at Netley Abbey, by the Water's edge on the 
right ; it is a ruin, only the bare walls being left, and 
in these trees as well as ivy have taken root. It 
stands on a little hill which rises from the bank of 
Southampton Water; and the thick clumps of oak 
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abont it, and the waving brandies of the trees rooted 
in its walls, nearly hiding the grey ruins, and the 
gleaming water beyond, make altogether a very lovely- 
picture. 

Southampton lies a little way beyond the Abbey, 
at the mouth of the Itchen. To Southampton Water 
belongs the well-known story of how Canute taught 
his courtiers the folly of flattering an earthly king' 
with praises that can only belong to the King of 
kings. After which the king took off his crown, and 
laid it upon the altar in the cathedral of Winchester, 
and never wore it more. 

Southampton, which once gave its name to the whole 
county, is a busy place, for it is from here that all the 
great P. and 0. (Peninsular and Oriental) steamers 
start. Letters or parcels, or people bound for India, 
or for the West Indies, or for some parts of the 
Continent, are brought to Southampton to be shipped. 

And now we must get to Winchester. For most of 
the way we may take paths through the woods, chiefly 
pleasant smelling pine woods. We shall not go by 
rail, for we must stop more than once by the way. 

Turning out of the road a little, we come to Hursley, 
whose pretty church and vicarage are dear to many 
who care about the best things. For this was the 
church and the home of the good Dr. Keble who 
wrote "Sun of my soul," and a beautiful hymn for 
every Sunday in the year, all of which are to be read 
in the * Christian Year.' 

Taking the Winchester road again, we soon come 
in sight of the grand old minster, the king among 
cathedrals, as Salisbury is the queen. On our way to 
Winchester we pass the old Hospital of St. Cross, 
founded centuries ago by the brother of King Stephen. 
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vn. 

THE BOZAL CITY. 

WmcH^isTEB, the connty town of Hants, is a pleasant 
city ; there is a warm, comfortable look about its red- 
brick houses, many of them with gable ends and over- 
hanging stories. It has good shops, and a beautiful 
old market-cross of carved stone; it has the great 
minster, and the old college ; above all, it has a long, 
long history. 

The Saxons made Winchester their royal city ; here 
was the palace of their kings ; and here they built a 
beautifiil minster. Perhaps in this minster St. Swithin 
taught the young prince Alfred to be a brave and holy 
boy — such a boy as shotdd grow up to be a good and 
great king. In time the Danes came, and King Canute 
lived in his Winchester palace, and laid by his crown 
on the minster altar. By-and-by , when there were 
Norman kings in the land, they too made their homes 
in the royal city, and wore their crowns there upon 
high festivals. 

The Conqueror's cousin, good Bishop Walkelyn, set 
his heart upon building a new minster, more splendid 
than any that had been there before, for the Normans 
did not think much of the Saxon churches; it is to 
him, chiefly, we owe the grand old cathedral. 

Bufus, the son of the Conqueror, cared for little but 
gold and pleasure, and he robbed the beautiful church — 
a deed which broke Bishop Walkeljn's heart. Nobody^ 
grieved when the dead body of this worthless king was 
drawn into the city on a charcoal-burner's cart, from 
the New Forest, where he had been killed by a chance 
arrow. 

u 
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The days of his brother, the first King Henry, were 
grand days for Winchester ; it had palaces and castles 
and abbeys, and nearly a hundred churches, and was 
frequented by all the great nobles of the land. But 
in the long civil war between Stephen and Matilda, 
Winchester suffered ; half its wooden churches, besides 
many other buildings, were burnt down. On one 
occasion the Queen Maud was so pressed that she 
escaped from Winchester Castle in a coffin. 

Happy days came for the city again under the 
good Bishop William of Wykeham, who was bom at 
Wykeham, or Wickham, near Famham. He left 
Bishop Walkelyn's work standing, but adorned the 
-cathedral afresh ; his own beautiful tomb is to be seen 
there still. He had a curtain, or screen, of lace-work 
put up across part of the cathedral, the like of which 
is hardly to be seen anywhere in the world ; you see 
the delicate patterns of the lace, and it hangs in 
pleasant folds, and yet it is not lace at aU, but cunning 
fingers have carved it out of hard stone. 

Williwn of Wykeham did another good thing for 
Winchester; he built the college, which is still a 
famous school for the sons of gentlemen. 

The New Forest is in the south-west comer of 
Hampshire ; it is still a large forest in which oak trees 
are grown to make our " heart of oak " ships ; but in 
Saxon days the trees grew thick, and the forest spread 
over much more of the county. There is a story that 
the district was covered with villages, which the 
Conqueror destroyed to make himself a chase. 
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Map duestions. 

1. At what point do the North Downs enter Hants from Wilts ? 
How high is this hill? In what direction do these hills run? 
Into what county do they .enter on leaving Hants? Name seven 
places among, or to the north of these North Downs. 

2. "What hills in east Hants connect the North Downs with the 
South Downs? Name three forests which lie to the east of these 
hills. A town. • 

3. The sea forms curiously shaped inlets and islands on the east 
coast — ^name two of these islands. What great port stands upon 
Portsea ? What place is on the opposite side of the harbour ? 

4. What is the channel called which divides the Isle of Wight 
from the mainland on the Portsmouth side ? What town is opposite 
to Portsmouth? Name a castle among the hills in the middle of 
the island. A hill in the south. What is the strip of land on the 
south-east coast called ? Name three places on this coast. Name 
the point on the east of the island. On the south. What is the 
most westerly point called ? Name the bays which lie north and 
south of it What is the chaimel called which separates the idand 
from the mainland on the west? What town stands on this 
channel ? Name two towns on the little river Medina. 

5. Name a castle and an abbey upon Southampton Water. At 
the mouth of what river does Southampton stand ? Name another 
town upoh this river. Name two villages which lie south-west of 
Winchester, 

6. What part of Hants does the New Forest occupy? Name 
three 'or four towns on the borders of the Forest. What two 
watering-places lie near the mouth of the Bourne? From what 
county does this little river enter Hants ? 

7. What counties bound Hants on the north, east, west ? How Is 
it bounded on the south ? 
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SUSSEX. 

1. 

THE BAPES OP SUSSEX. 

Sussex, stretdung from east to west between Kent and 
Hampshire, has been compared to a long, narrow man. 
It has a long reach of coast, whioh makes an upward 
curve between Beachy Head and Selsej BilL 

No other county is divided in the same way as 
Sussex. It is parted into six strips, going right 
through the county from north to south. Each strip 
has its own bit of sea-coast, and each had its fortress 
near the coast, partly to defend it against foreign foes, 
but chiefly to subdue the people of the land should 
they rise against their conquerors. 

Por these divisions, called JSopea, date from the 
time when William, the Duke of Normandy, took 
England from its lawful king, the Saxon Harold, 

He pretended it was the dying wish of Edward the 
Confessor that he should have the crown of England ; so, 
to take possession, he and his people sailed across from 
Normandy in 600 ships, and landed at Pevensey Bay. 

The duke himself was the last to land ; and as he 
stepped on shore his foot slipped, and he fell forwards 
on his face. But while the superstitious Norman 
soldiers muttered "A bad sign I" the duke dutohed 
his two hands full of earth, and cried, *' I have seized 
the land with my two hands, and as much as there is 
of it, it is ours." 
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Pevensey had a good harbour then, though it is now 
choked with sand. A march of seven miles brought 
the Normans to Hastings — a pleasant bathing-place 
now, with the ruins of an old castle on the cliff. 
Perhaps the town of the Saxon Haestingas climbed up 
the same narrow valley between the hills which the 
old part of Hastings still occupies. 

William was in England a fortnight before a battle 
took place. Harold was away, fighting the battle of 
Stamford Bridge, in Yorkshire, against his own brother 
and the King of Norway. After that victory, news 
came to the king that the Norman was in the land, 
and ho aiid his men, spent already with fighting, 
came by hasty marches to the spot since known as 
Battle, where they encamped. 

This was the only pass near Pevensey by which 
Duke William and his men could have got any farther 
into England. To the east of Hastings were marshes 
and woods ; to the west, a great forest which filled the 
whole county of Sussex ; and the only way they could 
take was across the ridge which runs from Fairlight, 
close to Hastings, to Battle. 

The Normans marched to within a mile of the Saxon 
camp, and a night was passed, by the Normans in 
prayer ; * by the Saxons in feasting — ^at least so the 
Normans say. 

The Saxon army occupied the best position, and at 
first it seemed as if they would conquer. But a body 
of the Normans pretended to fly; the Saxons rushed 
after them, and many Normans and Saxons fell together 
into a ditch, which threw the Saxons into some confu- 
sion. Thus far the Norman arrows had not taken much 
effect ; now William bade his archers shoot up into the 
air, when one arrow, descending, pierced Harold's eye. 
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The battle turned in favonr of the Normans. Twenty 
knights bound themselyes by a vow to carry off the 
Saxon standard ; they succeeded ; Harold himself was 
slain; and the battle was lost. The Saxons fought 
on until the evening, and then those who were left 
escaped to the great forest. 

The battle lasted the whole day, and at its dose 
William the Conqueror supped for the first time ; supped 
and slept on the very spot where Harold had fallen, on 
the sixteenth day of October, 1066. 

On this spot, too, he raised a great abbey, according 
to his vow ; there are few traces of it left. 

** The Normans were a hard people ; whenever they 
conquered, and did conquer outright, they went to 
work like plunderers, dividing the country by measure- 
ment — ^by the rope, as it was termed — measuring out 
the land amongst themselves. This is the process they 
carried into effect in Sussed, which is divided into six 
rapes" 

. East Sussex contains the rapes of Hastings, Feven- 
sey, and Lewes; West Sussex, those of Bramber, 
Arundel, and Chichester. 



n. 

THE DOWNS AND THE SEA-BOARD. 

The South Downs enter Sussex out of Hampshire, 
and extend for fifty-three miles, getting nearer and 
nearer to the coast, until they end in Beachy Head, a 
grand chalk headland, from which the coast of France 
may be seen on a clear day. 

Very beautiful the Downs are ; not lofty mountains 
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by any means, few of them are more than 800 feet 
high, but their free sweeping lines passing away into 
the distance, their soft curves, and the ever-changing 
cloud-shadows which glide over them, fill the mind 
with a sense of rest and pleasure. 

Here and there they are hatted with trees, curious 
round clumps on the very summits ; but these hardly 
add to their beauty ; the graceful swell of the hills is 
enough in itself to please the eye. 

Sometimes villages nestle in the deans or hollows; 
sometimes they are filled with woods which climb the 
hill-sides. Huge old hawthorns, one mass of white 
blossom in the spring, are dotted about the slopes, and 
higher up are stunted juniper bushes^ 

" Fairy-rings " are to be found everywhere ; for the 
fairies, or, as the country folk call them, "the pharisees,'* 
are fond of the Downs, which shows them to be little 
persons of excellent taste. Perhaps they, too, like to 
feel the free air of the Downs in their faces, and the 
soft, springy turf under their tiny feet, making them 
laugh and dance and shout and sing for joy, as the 
children of the towns do when they get a day on the 
breezy Downs. But we are too wise to believe in 
fairies, and know that these rings of dark green grass 
are caused by a vegetable growth. 

The Downs stxetch like a friendly, loving arm round 
the towns and villages of the sea-board, sheltering them 
from the cold north wind. Perhaps that is why there 
are so many pleasure places on this coast, which is 
generally flat and shingly. There is Brighton, the 
"queen of watering-places," a great big town, very 
bright in the sunshine, with many handsome houses 
and two piers; then there is Worthing, smaller and 
quieter, and Bognor and Littlehampton — all bathing- 
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places. Littlehampton, on the river Arun, is also a 
port, protected by Amndel Castle, which rises on a 
hill behind it. The castle, with its old Norman keep, 
stands in a pleasant park, and is the seat of the Dukes 
of Norfolk. The town of Arundel is merely a steep 
street leading to the castle. 

Shoreham, upon the river Adur, with Bramber 
Castle behind it, is a rather busy seaport town. New- 
haven also has a harbour, and packets sail between it 
and Dieppe; it stands upon the Ouse, and is backed 
by the Castle of Lewes, a few miles higher up the river. 



ni. 

THE BATTLE OF LEWES. 



Lewes, with its old Norman castle, covers the side of a 
steep hill in the very heart of the South Downs, at the 
foot of which is the Priory of St. Pancras. There is 
little left of this once large and stately priory, where 
Henry IIL held mad revel the night before the battle 
of Lewes. He was a foolish, selfish king, who cared 
for little but his own pleasure, and he had incensed his 
barons by not keeping the Great Charter whioh they 
had wrung from his father. The barons and their 
followers placed themselves under the brave Simon de 
Montfort. The king and his son. Prince Edward, 
assembled an army, marched into Lewes, and took up 
their quarters in the castle and the priory. 

Early on a May morning in 1264 the barons' army 
<;limbed the Downs, and marched along the ridge until 
they came within sight of the priory. There Simon 
addressed his men ; and they cast themselves flat on 
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the ttirf, stretching out their arms in the shape of a 
cross, and prayed God to give them the victory. 

The hill they were upon has since been called Mount 
Harry, in memory of the king who was defeated there. 
From the highest point of Mount Harry three ridges 
stretch down towards Lewes, with deep hollows be- 
tween them ; and the barons' army, in three divisions, 
marched .along these ridges. The king's army, also in 
three divisions, came forward to meet them. 

The troops under Prince Edward defeated one wing 
of the barons' army, and he and his men chased the 
defeated party over the Downs for four hours. But 
when he returned, thinking the victory was with his 
friends, he found the rest of the royal army had been 
routed by the barons ; so he and his father took refuge 
in the priory. The close of the day saw the royal army 
scattered, and Prince Edward given as a hostage to the 
barons. 



IV. 

THE ANCIENT CITY. 



Chichester owes its name to the Saxon Cissa, who, 
with his father, Ella, landed at a little opening near 
the city. They and their men fought their way for- 
ward, until, in the end, they were able to set up the 
kingdom of the South Saxons, or Sussex. 

The Saxons found here the Eoman city of Begnum, 
which lies buried beneath the present Chichester ; and 
coins and urns and bits of beautiful pavement are 
occasionBilly turned up, in digging on the site of the 
old city. 

Like most cathedral towns, Chichester is very quiet ; 
it has four straight streets which meet at the market- 
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cross; and parts of the old walls remain. The city 
stands upon quite flat ground, the Nonnan cathedral 
being the only striking object which rises between the 
Downs and the sea. 

Bosham lies a little to the south, on the low, marshy 
shores of an inlet called Chichester Harbour ; a better 
place for embarkation at one time, for it was from here 
Harold sailed when he went to visit the treacherous 
Duke of Normandy; and perhaps the church is the 
same old church in which he said his prayerg before 
starting. Harold had a house at Bosham, and all the 
lands about belonged to him. 

Sussex had its. cathedral before the Normans came, 
which was built upon Selsey. But cathedral and 
monastery have been long under the sea, which is 
gaining rapidly on this part of the coast. 



V. 

THE WEALD. 



The whole of Sussex, except the Downs and the bit of 
country between them and the sea, was at one time 
covered with a great forest, which reached into Hants 
on the one side and into Kent on the other. This dis- 
trict is still called the Weald, the Saxon name for a 
forest; the forest has disappeared, but this is still 
a woody country, with clumps of trees on its low hills, 
and woods in the hollows. 

The Weald lies between the two chains of chalk 
hills, the North Downs of Surrey, and the South 
Downs. 

Sussex is a quiet county now, with never a factory 
chimney to be seen — ^li^tle but waving corn-fields and 
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wide sheep-farms. But, not mnoli more than a century 
ago, the Weald was noisy with the clang of many 
hammers, and black with furnace smoke. 

There is much iron in Sussex, and, until the use of 
coal was discovered, the trees of the forest were cut 
down to feed the famaces in which the iron was 
smelted; so that rural Sussex was once the ''Black 
Country " of England. When the coal-pits came to be 
worked in other parts of England, the Sussex iron was 
left to lie in its earthy bed; for iron is usually found 
with coal, and it costs much less to smelt the ore with 
coal than with wood. The railings of St. Paul's 
Churchyard are made of Sussex iron. The highest 
and prettiest part of the Weald, reaching from 
Hastings to beyond Horsham, produced the most iron. 
None of the rivers of Sussex flow through this long 
valley from west to east ; they are all short, and flow 
across the Weald from north to south, making their 
way to the sea between the Downs, which do not form 
a water-parting, or water-shed. 

Map duestions. 

1. What two headlands mark the long coast of Sussex? The 
height of Beachy Head. Name three rivers between these, each of 
which has a port at its mouth and a castle a few miles inland. 
Name four watering-places between the capes. 

2. What line of hills extends through the county, near the coast ? 
From what county do these enter Sussex? Upon what height, 
near Lewes, was a battle fought? Date. Date of another famous 
battle fought on these downs. What bay lies between Hastings 
and Eastbourne? 

3. What district is the north of Sussex a part of? Into what 
counties on either side does the Weald stretch ? What is the hilly 
land in the north-east called ? Name any considerable town in the 
north. What water does Ohichester stand upon ? Name a village 
to the west of the city. 
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KENT. 
1. 

THE ROMANS IN KENT. 

Kent has always been more closely connected with 
foreign lands than any other county. With the 
Thames estuary on one side, and the sea on two sides, 
it offers an inviting landing-place. 

Englishmen have not always thought it a good 
thing to be so near France (from Dover to Calais is 
only twenty-one miles). For centuries, the two 
countries were very jealous of one another; and the 
ports of Kent were fortified with strong castles, able 
to defy the Frenchman, should he appear. 

The first invaders came into Kent in days when it 
had no fortresses ; when Julius Cassar left his wars in 
Gaul to subdue for the Eomans the little known island 
of Britain. 

The Britons in their war chariots swarmed on the 
cliffs, and watched the Eoman galleys across the straits 
until they could hear the steady beat of their oars. 
The Eomans made for Deal. Brave though the Britons 
were, their weapons were rude, and their forces undis- 
ciplined; they were compelled to retreat before the 
Eoman soldiers, and CsBsar nominally took Britain for 
Some in the year 55 before Christ. 

It was not, however, until nearly a hundred years 
after this that the Eomans were able to take full 
possession of Britain. Towards the end of the first 
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century, they came in numbers and settled in the land, 
bringing with them the luxuries of their Boman 
homes. Kent is full of the remains of what were once 
pleasant Boman villas, especially along the Watling 
Street, the great Boman road which goes from Dover 
to Canterbury, and thence on to London. Watling 
Street remained the highway of Kent until the days of 
the South-EAstem Bailway. 

But stronger works than these remain in Kent as 
evidences of the Boman occupation. Another race, a 
brave sea-going people, who lived on the shores of the 
North Sea, cast covetous eyes upon Britain. They 
swooped from their pirate ships upon the unprotected 
coasts, took off what they could carry, and burnt what 
they could destroy. 

To protect the people from these new invaders, the 
Bomans built strong castles here and there along the 
Kentish coast, and north of it, as far as Yarmouth, and 
along the south coast as far as Portsmouth. Over these 
fortresses and the soldiers which manned them they 
set a " count of the Saxon Shore." The most famous of 
these castles were Beculver and Bichborough, at the 
two ends of the Wantsome, a broad sea channel which 
once divided the Isle of Thanet from the rest of Kent. 
The Wantsome has disappeared now, and there is low 
marshy land in its place, through which the river 
Stour flows. The ruins of Bichborough still remain, 
vast' walls, and traces of towers with solid masonry 
eight feet thick. 
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n. 

THE SAXONS IN KENT. 

BoiiE called away her soldiers in 411 a.d., and the 
Britons were too feeble to take care of their own 
country. Enemie's from the north harassed them, and 
they called to their aid their former foes. The Saxon 
pirates were cruising off the coast under the brothers 
Hengist and Horsa, and the Britons offered them 
Thanet and other pay if they would rid the land of 
the northern foe. They landed at Ebbsfleet, an unin- 
teresting village in itself; but "no spot in Britain can 
be so sacred to Englishmen as that which first felt 
the tread of English feet." Por the Britons and the 
Bomans are nothing to us ; these pirate-warriors were 
the first Englishmen, and from them has descended the 
great English nation. 

When the Picts were subdued, the Saxons were 
minded to take the pleasant land for themselves. They 
swarmed across the Channel and into Thanet; they 
crossed the Wantsome by a dangerous ford in the teeth 
of the two great fortresses of Bichborough and Becul- 
ver, and made towards London. Their route may have 
taken them past the great burying place of the ancient 
people — ^stiU marked by Kit's Cotty House, a cromlech, 
or monument, consisting of a great flat stone supported 
on three upright blocks, which stands upon a hill over- 
looking Aylesford. Here the great fight took place 
which gave Kent to the English ; here Horsa fell, and 
a terrible massacre of the Britons followed the victory. 
Another defeat took place at Crayford, and the 
Britons " forsook Kent-land, and fled with much fear 
to London.' 



)} 
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m. 

THE MISSIONARIES. 

More tlian a century had passed, and tlie Saxon king 
Ethelbert ruled in Kent. He .tad married Bertha, a 
Christian lady, and had given her the old church of 
St. Martin which is still to be seen in Canterbury; 
but he and his people served their old gods. 

We know how Gregory the good Bishop of Borne 
took pity on the little Angles of whom he wished to 
make angels, and sent Augustine and forty monks to 
preach the Gospel in Kent. 

Augustine and his monks came in some fear of the 
barbarians, and "landed In 597 on the very spot where 
Hengist had landed more than a century before, in the 
Isle of Thanet ; and the king received them sitting in 
the open air on the chalk down above Minster. He 
listened to the long sermon of Augustine, and said, 
• Your words are fair, but they are new.* " 

A year passed before Ethelbert would receive the 
new faith ; then the kingdom followed the king, and 
thousands of Kentish men crowded to baptism in the 
Swale. 

In our day Thanet is covered with waving corn- 
fields; Bamsgate, Broadstairs, and Margate, all in 
Thanet, are three favourite watering-places with the 
Londoners. 
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IV. 

THE NORMANS AND THE CINQUE PORTS. 

About five centuries later tlie Normans came, and 
dispossessed the Saxons for a time. They seized npon 
the strong placeSi^ and 'all the coast from Thanet to 
Hastings was placed nnder the control of the '* Cinqne 
Ports," as they were called, though there were more 
than five of them. The Cinqne Ports in Kent were 
Eomney, Hy the, Sandwich, and Dover, with its " limb," 
Folkestone. Of these, only Dover is still a port ; the 
other harbours are choked with sand. Folkestone is a 
pleasant watering-place, built upon many chalk hills ; 
and Dover, with its castle ofi the cliff — "the white- 
chalk clifBs of Dover " — ^is a bustling town, because it 
is a packet station. 

Before the Normans came, Kent was governed by 
the great Saxon Earl Qodwin, whose land stretched 
away, so the story goes, six miles beyond the present 
coast, between the two Forelands; but the sea rose 
high and flooded his lands, and all that remains of the 
earl's domain is the treauAierous " Goodwin Sands,** a 
line of sandhills nine miles long, which have caused 
the wreck of many a brave ship* 

Dangerous as these sandhills are, they serve a pur- 
pose. They act as a natural breakwater, and the 
Downs — the channel between them and the coast — 
is the largest and safest harbour in the world. This 
roadstead is called " the Downs " because it is shut in 
by sandhills, or Downs. 

The "white walls" of England, the chalk cliflb in 
which the Downs end, stretch from the North Foreland 
to Folkestone, except for a bit of low, marshy ooost 
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between Walmerjand tlie Isle of Thanet. The name 
"Downs" comes from a Saxon word meaning a hill, 
and here means the broad band of round, swelling, 
chalk hills, covered with short green tur^ and dotted 
about with sheep, which stretches through the county 
rom Surrey to the east coast. These hills are a con* 
tinuation of the North Downs. 

A fine view of the clififs and of the breakers which 
mark the Goodwin Sands is to be had from the beach 
upon which Walmer Castle stands ; a castle sacred to 
the memory of our great hero. Here the Duke of 
Wellington spent his last years; here he was to be 
seen at six o'clock every morning, taking his early 
walk upon the ramparts ; and here, in 1852, he died. 



V. 

THE CANTERBURY HLGBIMS. 

The good king Ethelbert when he became a Christian 
could not do too much for Christ: he gave up his 
Canterbury palace to the monks, and went himself to 
live in Beculver Castle. 

Canterbury became the chief church in all England, 
and Augustine the chief clergyman, or archbishop ; in 
time, a cathedral was built, and many archbishops 
followed Augustine, and they were all primatea^ or 
diiefs of all the clergy in England. 

These primates were great and powerful men ; some 
of them loved and helped the English people, and some 
did not ; but because Augustine and his monks came 
rom Bome in the first place, they were nearly all 

X 2 
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more obedient to the Pope of Rome than to the King 
of England. 

This state of things was often very trying to the 
king, as well as bad for the country ; and Henry 11. 
endeavoured to end it by making Thomas h Becket, 
a friend of his own, Primate of all England. But no 
sooner was Becket primate than he became more re- 
bellious to the king than any that had gone before 
him. Henry at last, tried beyond all patience, said, 
" Have I none that will rid me of this pestilent priest ? " 
Four knights heard, who never rested till they stood 
within Becket's own chamber in his Canterbury palace. 
A long and angry talk took place, and then the knights 
followed the archbishop into the church, whither he 
went to perform the evening service. 

" Through the open door of the cloister came rushing 
in the four, fully armed, some with axes in their hands, 
through the dim and bewildering twilight. The 
knights shouted aloud, 'Where is the traitor?' No 
answer came back. * Where is the archbishop ? ' * Be- 
hold me, no traitor, but a priest of God ! * They strove 
to seize him and to drag him forth from the church. 
He clung to the pillar. In the struggle he dashed de 
Tracy on the pavement. A sword struck Becket. He 
received it kneeling : * Lord, receive my spirit.' Blow 
followed blow, till all had wreaked their vengeance. 
The mangled body was left on the pavement." 

From that moment miracles began. The people who 
had thought him proud and obstinate before now called 
him a holy martyr. The Pope decreed that he was a 
saint. The king walked three miles barefoot over 
rough stones to do penance at his tomb, where he 
allowed the monks to scourge him (1170). 
And now began the pilgrimages. People who were 
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sick, people who were sad, people who had Binned, all 
people who hoped to go to heaven, thought a visit to 
the shrine of the saint would help them. Kings and 
peasants, priests and soldiers, met there; and every- 
body brought his offering, generally the most precious 
thing he had; and everybody climbed upon his bare 
knees up the steep flight of sleeps which led to the 
shrine. The marks made by the knees of many 
pUgrims may be seen in the stone to this day. 

For nearly four hundred years this went on, and 
Canterbury was a rich and busy city, with long trains 
of pilgrims coming and going. Chaucer, the first of 
our great poets, has left us a book of ^ Canterbury 
Tales' — tales told by one and another of a band of 
pilgrims on their way ^ from an inn in London to the 
saint's shrine. 

At last, Henry YIII. despoiled the shrine of Saint 
Thomas, and had all the gold and jewels carried away 
in two great chests, each of which it took eight men 
toHft. 

Canterbury is an ancient city, and the cathedral 
stands out from a flat country grandly as some natural 
mass of rock or mountain. Within, the pillars rise as 
a forest of stone, whose branches bear up the roof. 
We have no space to tell of all the beauties of the 
cathedral, nor of the memories and monuments, dear 
to English people, which it holds. 
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VI. 

THE THAMES MOUTH. 

Otoma by ibe Watling^ Street from Ganterbuiy ix> 
London, we oome to the river Swale at Faver^aaiy 
where, upon one Christmas Bay, Angnstine baptized 
10,000 harjiy men of Kent. The mouth of the Swale 
divides the isle of Sheppey from the mainland; an 
island so low and swampy about .the coast that the 
people of Sheemess say, — when the world was made 
Sheppey was never finished. The truth is, the clifib 
are wearing away so feist that the whole island will 
probably have disappeared fifty years henoe. Sheer- 
ness is the chief place in Sheppey, and has a very 
fine dockyard, in which ships of war are bnilt and 
repaired. 

Sheemesa 'Commands the mouth of the Medway too; 
this is a desolate spot, for the estuary is getting dioked 
with mud, and the river overflows its banks and makes 
himdreds of dreary little islands, useless to anybody, 
separated by ditdies and creeks. 
. Ohatbam, a little higher up the river, hardly escapes 
the water: it, also, has a large dockyard. Chatham 
is just a long, dirty street by the river, full of Jews 
and soldiers. Eochester joins Chatham, and Strood 
joins Sochester, so that one street runs through the 
three, and they make one large town. Bochester has 
an old cathedral. 

We may go by Watling Street to Gravesend, a good 
sized town, from which we can take the river steam- 
boat to Woolwich. 

Still farther up the river is Greenwich; here is a 
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beautiful hospital, once a royal palace, where Elizabeth 
was bom, and in the park behind which she loved to 
walk; where, too, her gentle brother, Edward VI., 
died. A later qneen gave the palace to be a home for 
disabled seamen; bnt it has been ascertained lately 
that they prefer to spend their pensions in their own 
homes, and the hospital is now converted to other nses. 
At Oreenwioh is the Observatory, with its great 
time-ball, five feet across, which comes down every 
day at 1 p.m. as true as the sun ; and all the ships in 
the river set their chronometers by it, and all the 
railway trains in the kingdom go by '^Greenwidi 
time." 



vn. 

CHERRIES AND HOPS. 



Oherries and hops are the most famous productions of 
Kent. There is hardly a parish in the county, exce'pt 
in the marshes, where there are not hop-grounds ; and 
very pretty these hop-grounds are. The hop vine, 
which has a beautiful leaf, twines round a high pole, 
and thousands of these poles are set in rows far 
enough apart to allow persons to pass between the 
rows. 

The precious part of the hop is the odorous flower, 
which is ready for *• picking " about the beginning of 
September. 

The Kentish people cannot do all the picking them* 
selves, so hosts of poor folk out of the London back 
Btzeets — labourers, factory girls, costermongers, and 
children — come trooping along the highways to take 
their summer holiday in the hop-grounds. A healthful 
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holiday it is, for the scent of the hops is said to be very 
invigorating. 

Where do all the pickers live ? Just where they can ; 
against walls, in old bams, anywhere where they can 
light a fire, and cook, eat, smoke, and sleep; and a 
noisy, riotous set they offcen are. 

The picking is a busy scene. The cutter with his 
" hop-dog," which has a hook on one side and a knife 
on the other, cuts the bine near the roots, then hooks 
up pole and bine and all, and lays it across the 
picker's bin ; and the picker, with rapid fingers, strips 
the bine of its flowers. The drying follows, after which 
the hops are packed in pockets and carried off to the 
London markets. 

The best hop districts are about Ashford, and 
between Canterbury and Faversham, and also the 
country about Maidstone. 

Maidstone, on the Medway, is in the midst of a hop- 
and corn-growing country ; it has a com market, and 
is the chief town in West Kent ; near it are some large 
paper mills. 

Though the delicious cherries of Kent are grown all 
over the county, the chief orchards are in the river 
valleys. The borders of the Thames, the Darent, and 
the Medway in the early spring are "white with 
blossoming cherry-tree, as if just covered with lightest 
snow." 

And then when the cherries are ripe, such gather- 
ings, such merry meetings and cherry eatings I Not 
that the Kentish folk eat all their own cherries ; most 
of the fruit goes to Govent Garden Market, and the 
waggons may be heard rumbling along all through 
the night to be at this London market by four next 
morning. 
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The Medway Valley between Maidstone and Tun- 
bridge is known as the " Garden of Eden," " a district 
of meadows, corn-fields, hop-gardens, and orchards of 
apples, pears, cherries, and filberts." Looking over 
the river, you see hop-gardens and orchards two miles 
deep on the side of a gently rising ground. 

Txmbridge, with its castle and old timbered houses, 
stands in a great beautiful dale, with hop-grounds all 
about it, on the steep slopes of the hills and in the 
hollows. In the season, the road to London is thronged 
with huge waggons laden with pockets of new hops, 
piled nearly as high as the houses they pass. 

Penshurst Castle, with its grey walls and turrets 
and red roofs, is in the midst of a wide valley not 
far from Tunbridge. It was the home of the noble 
Sidneys, where Sir Philip Sidney was brought up — 
the gentle knight whose queen, Elizabeth, held him 
in high honour and regard ; whose father, writing to 
Sir Philip's younger brother, says of him, " he hath 
the most virtues that I ever found in any man " ; the 
same gentle knight who, dying on the battle-field of 
Zutphen, gave the draught of water he was thirsting 
for to the soldier by his side, saying, " He hath more 
need of it than I." 

Tunbridge Wells, about six miles south of Tunbridge, 
is a pleasant watering-place among the hills, where 
visitors drink the waters of the iron springs. 
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VIII. 

THE MARSHES. 

The people of Kent divide their coTinty into three 
parts. One district has ** health without wealth " ; 
that is the country of the breezy Downs, " the back- 
bone of Kent," stretching through the county from 
Surrey to the chalk cliffs on the coast. Another dis- 
trict has "health and wealth"; that is the greater 
part of the county, especially the healthful hop-growing 
districts. The third division has "wealth without 
health." To this belongs the marshes along the 
mouths of the Swale and Medway, whiph are rich 
enough, for the low marshy lands produce deep, rich 
grass, fine cattle pastures ; but though cattle thrive, 
men suffer ; low fever and ague are always abroad. 

Bomney Marsh, about eight miles wide and fourteen 
long, is such another aguish tract ; it is a dreary spot, 
shut off from the rest of the world, without trees or 
hills, and with endless green fields dotted with cattle, 
and crossed all over with dykes and water-courses. 

Stretching from the marsh through West Kent and 
Sussex is the woody Sussex Weald, with its low hills, 
which is considered one of the wealthy but not healthy 
districts of Kent. 

Map duestions. 

1. What hula enter Kent from Surrey ? Where do these end ? 
What hilly district fills the south-west of the county ? Name two 
considerable towns in the Weald. A cabtle. What river crosses 
this part of Kent ? Name four towns upon the Medway. Describe 
its mouth. Is there any other part of the north coast where the 
water makes inroads on the low land ? 
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2. What isle lies east of the month of the Medway ? Name a 
port upon it. What river helps to make Thanet an island ? Kame 
two watering-places on the coast, and two villages within the isle. 
Where is the Wantsome ? What castles stand on either side of this 
channel? Name two other castles on the eastern coast of Kent. 
Between what two points, north and sonth/do the Goodwin Sands 
lie ? What is the roadstead between them and the mainland called ? 
Name two towns which overlook the Downs. 

3. Name a watering-place to the south of Dover. What is the 
southern point of Kent ? What marsh fills np this comer of the 
connty ? 

Name a fjBimons city and a considerable town npon the Stour. 
Name six considerable places on the estuary of the Thames. 
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